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^HE  Royal  Geographical  Society,  though  comparatively  of  re- 
cent  date,  has  already  taken  high  rank  among  the  scientific 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  well  merits  that  place  by  the 
energy  and  success  with  which  it  has  pursued  the  objects  con¬ 
templated  in  its  original  design.  Every  year  has  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  action  of  this  Society,  and  given  it  closer  connexion 
with  those  various  enterprises  of  research  which,  whether  aided 
by  Government  or  not,  are  the  offspring  of  English  spirit  and 
character ;  and  belong  fitly  to  a  people  filling  dl  land  and  sea 
with  their  commerce,  and  holding  possessions  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  The  Geographical  Society  has  recently  done  much  to 
direct  and  methodise,  as  well  as  to  encourage,  these  researches. 
In  pointing  out  the  objects  to  be  fulfilled,  it  expedites  their 
attainment ;  and  by  giving  earlier  and  wider  publicity  to  the 
results,  adds  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  ardour  of  discovery. 
While  tracing  the  rivers,  and  traversing  the  deserts,  of  Central 
Africa;  wintering  amidst  polar  ice;  or  seeking  ingress  to  the 
unknown  interior  of  Australia,  the  traveller  feels  that  all  he  does 
is  reported  and  watched  over  with  interest  in  England :  and  that 
touching  word  of  home  —  almost  peculiar  in  this  sense  to  the 
English  vocabulary — is  more  continually  present  to  his  thought, 
the  end  and  the  reward  of  the  labours  he  has  undergone. 

The  later  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  ad¬ 
mirably  edited  by  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  attest  all  we  have  said  in 
its  commendation.  They  show  further  the  growing  connexion 
of  geography  with  other  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
and  very  especially  with  geology; — sister  sciences  they  may 
w'ell  be  called,  from  the  many  relations  linking  them  to¬ 
gether.  Several  of  our  most  eminent  naturalists  have  a  common 
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interest  in  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Soeieties,  and 
have  discharged  with  equal  zeal  the  offices  of  both.  One 
duty  in  common  has  been  the  delivery  by  the  President  of  an 
Annual  Address,  relating  at  large  the  progress  of  the  science 
during  the  year.  These  discourses  form  a  very  valuable  part  of 
the  volumes  of  the  Geographical  Society  now  before  us.  The 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  tells  more  distinctly  what  there 
is  yet  to  do,  and  gives  guidance  and  incentive  to  it.  Such 
collections  of  facts,  moreover,  furnished  by  difierent  observers, 
and  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  bring  us  nearer  to  those 
general  conclusions,  the  object  and  end  of  all  science.  It  is  the 
better  definition  of  this  object  which  forms  the  characteristic  of 
modern  research,  and  contributes  so  greatly  to  its  success. 

Following  in  the  train  of  these  Annual  Addresses,  and,,  where 
needful,  availing  ourselves  of  them,  we  shall  seek  in  the  following 
pages  to  put  before  our  readers  the  actual  state  of  geographical 
knowledge ;  under  a  certain  limitation,  however,  rendered  neces¬ 
sary,  as  we  shall  speedily  see,  from  the  vast  range  now  given  to  this 
field  of  research  by  those  who  have  laboured  in  it  with  highest  zeal 
and  success.  And  here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment,  reminded 
by  this  very  expression  that  we  have  lost  within  the  last  year 
two  men  who  stood  foremost  among  the  number  of  scientific 
geographers.  Baron  Humboldt  may  almost  be  called  the  father 
of  Physical  Geography,  since  to  his  personal  researches  and 
various  writings  it  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  place  it  now 
holds  among  the  sciences.  The  career  of  Carl  Ritter  was  of 
a  more  recluse  kind,  and  less  lofty  in  its  scope.  But  his  great 
work  on  Geography  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  persevering 
and  successful  toil ;  distinguished  above  all  things  by  a  critical 
exactness  as  to  facts,  which  makes  it  a  model  for  every  similar 
undertaking.  Germany  may  well  be  proud  of  having  produced 
contemporaneously  two  such  labourers  in  this  great  domain  of 
human  knowledge. 

It  is  Mr.  Burke  who  speaks  of  Geography  as  *  an  earthly 
‘  subject,  but  a  heavenly  study.'  If  this  description  was  justi¬ 
fiable  then,  much  more  is  it  so  now,  when  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  we  inhabit  has  been  enlarged,  not  solely  by  penetration 
into  new  lands  and  seas,  but  yet  more  by  that  close  alliance 
with  physical  science  in  all  its  branches,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken ;  and  which,  while  recording  new  relations  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  on  our  own  globe,  denotes  at  the  same 
time  the  many  connexions  of  terrestrial  objects  and  phenomena 
with  those  belonging  to  the  other  worlds  of  planetary  space. 
Physical  geography,  in  its  present  aspect,  is  less  a  science  in 
itself  than  a  group  of  sciences  blended  by  mutual  services. 
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It  is  the  same  correlation,  and  an  admirable  example  of  it, 
•which  is  now  giving  a  new  form  to  the  physical  sciences  in  their 
every  part  —  the  foundation  already  of  great  discoveries,  and 
the  foreshadow  of  still  greater  to  come. 

Yet  with  all  these  attainments  of  modem  geography,  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  prevailing  want  of  a  clear  conception  of  the 
very  phenomena  on  which  this  knowledge  rests.  How  few  of 
the  many  hundred  millions  who  tenant  the  earth  carry  their 
comprehension  beyond  the  physical  conditions  immediately 
surrounding  them  !  How  few,  even  of  those  better  in¬ 
structed,  can  truly  conceive  of  the  great  globe  on  which  they 
live, — loose,  as  it  were,  in  space,  and  at  every  instant  changing 
its  place  in  the  heavens ;  yet  bound  and  tied  by  gravitation 
to  tlie  greater  globe  of  the  sun ;  —  revolving  every  twenty-four 
hours  on  its  own  axis; — moving  in  its  annual  orbit  with  a 
rapidity  above  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the  speed  ever 
attained  by  a  railroad  express ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  partaking 
in  that  mighty  movement  of  the  whole  solar  system,  to  which 
the  astronomer  sees  no  present  limit  of  time  or  distance,  nor  any 
explanation  of  the  forces,  certain  and  vast  though  they  be,  which 
maintain  this  mysterious  secular  change.  Those  even  to  whom 
such  astronomical  conditions  are  familiar  as  facts,  have  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  mind  to  comprehend  these  complex  motions  in 
space,  fulfilled  by  forces  which  we  can  define  only  in  their  effects, 
though  proved  to  pervade  the  universe  of  worlds. 

How  few  again,  save  amongst  those  who  traverse  the  great 
oceans,  practically  conceive  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  of 
that  relative  distribution  of  the  parts  of  its  surface,  making  our 
colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  anti()odes  of  the 
little  island  which  has  sent  forth  its  swarms  to  people  and 
civilise  this  southern  hemisphere.  How  strange,  moreover,  to 
those  unused  to  such  considerations,  the  fact  that  three-fourths 
of  the  total  surface  of  the  globe  is  deep  ocean  ;  obeying  in  its 
tides  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  except  in  this 
transient  deviation,  ever  preserving  the  exact  spheroidal  figure 
which  belongs  to  the  primitive  consolidation  of  the  planet. 

Then  further,  as  to  the  structure  of  the  great  globe  the 
surface  of  wdiich  we  inhabit,  how  vaguely  do  we  regard  the 
wonderful  jwoblems  it  offers  to  physical  research.  Natural 
causes  of  elevation,  dislocation,  or  abrasion,  together  with  the 
more  partial  results  of  mining  and  other  human  works,  have 
disclosed  to  the  geologist  those  remarkable  successions  of  rocks 
—  stratified  or  unstratified  —  recording  anterior  ages  of  life,  or 
devoid  of  all  tokens  of  it  —  which  form  the  objects  and  the  glory 
of  his  science.  But  this  knowledge  is  superficial  only,  in  the 
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simple  physical  sense  of  the  word.  The  inclination  of  the 
strata  enables  us  to  estimate  depths  of  these  masses  far  beyond 
those  of  the  deepest  mines,  but  still  bearing  the  ratio  of  a  few 
miles  only  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  We  have  further 
attained,  by  different  means,  some  approximate  results  as  to 
the  speciBc  gravity  of  the  whole  earth.  All  this,  however, 
tells  us  little  of  the  nature  of  the  enormous  mass  of  matter  thus 
aggregated  in  the  bulk  of  our  planet ;  nor  discloses,  except  by 
inference,  the  form  and  conditions  of  its  aggregation.  Such 
inference  we  chiefly  draw  from  those  curious  observations  in 
mines  and  artesian  wells,  which  mark  a  temperature  progres¬ 
sively  increasing  downwards  from  a  neutral  line  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  where  external  and  internal  causes  of  temperature  balance 
each  other.  Below  this  line  the  heat  augments  at  the  rate  of 
1°  Faht.  for  every  sixty-five  feet ;  the  uniformity  of  result  in 
different  localities  sufficing  to  establish  the  fact ;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  from  it,  that  at  certain  depths,  the  mass  of  the  globe 
must  become  a  fluid  material — some  such,  we  may  suppose,  as 
that  jwured  out  from  the  smelting  furnaces  of  our  great  iron 
fields.  The  explorer  of  living  volcanos  treads  his  way  over  a 
stream  of  fresh  lava,  upon  the  thin  crust  covering  the  molten 
matter  which  slowly  flows  underneath.  We  have  our  dwell¬ 
ing  on  a  similar  though  denser  crust;  every  where  wrapping 
round  that  fiery  central  fluid,  from  which  are  derived  the 
materials  as  well  as  the  physical  forces,  producing  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  the  slower  displacements  by  eleva¬ 
tion  or  depression,  which  are  ever  changing  in  one  part  or  other 
the  outward  face  of  the  globe.  The  medium  thickness  of 
this  crust,  not  known  from  certain  data,  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  is  another  example  of  the  wonderful  relations 
between  branches  of  physical  science  seemingly  the  most  remote, 
that  we  should  have  a  calculation  by  an  eminent  mathematician 
of  the  thickness  required  to  satisfy  the  theory  of  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes ;  in  which  estimate  Mr.  Hopkins  has  further 
sought,  by  consideration  of  the  relative  conducting  powers  of 
crystallised  and  uncrystallised  matter,  to  conciliate  his  result 
with  the  observed  increment  of  heat  in  descending  below  the 
line  of  neutral  temperature. 

The  establishment  of  such  relations  is  the  great  gain,  as  it  is 
the  glory,  of  the  science  of  our  day.  Their  unexpectedness  in 
many  cases  gives  an  air  almost  of  romance  to  the  solution 
we  thus  obtain  of  some  of  the  most  profound  problems  of  the 
natural  world.  AVe  might  readily  add  numerous  instances  of 
like  kind,  in  which  the  science  of  geography  is  closely  concerned. 
Such  relations  occur  chiefly  within  the  wide  circuit  of  physical 
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geography ;  as  distinguished  from  that  artihcial  division  and  no¬ 
menclature  which  man  has  imprinted  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
and  which  maps,  in  one  form  or  other,  technically  express  to 
us.  Under  the  latter  more  limited  sense,  the  term  Geography 
was  long  applied ;  and  even  now  the  methods  of  geographical 
instruction  are  too  exclusively  moulded  upon  this  conception.. 
Its  first  and  most  needful  office,  indeed,  must  ever  be  that 
of  an  index  to  tlie  living  history  of  mankind  ;  —  a  relation 
including  all  ages,  and  every  region  of  the  earth,  whether  peopled 
by  savage  or  civilised  life.  Man,  while  associated  with  other 
and  innumerable  forms  of  being  around  him,  is  supreme  upon 
the  globe.  His  history,  though  late  in  the  succession  of  time, 
if  we  look  to  the  fossil  records  of  the  rocks,  is  that  which 
we  everywhere  find  written  on  the  actual  surface  of  the 
earth.  He  alone  of  the  animal  creation  penetrates  by  land  or 
water  into  its  every  part,  the  frozen  seas  of  the  polar  circle, 
and  the  torrid  deserts  under  the  equator  ;  urged  not  solely 
by  those  instinctive  necessities  which  he  shares  with  inferior 
forms  of  animal  life,  but  yet  more  by  his  intellectual  faculties, 
and  those  passions  and  propensities,  w'hich  are  blended  with 
and  define  his  being. 

But  this  human  history  itself,  the  especial  object  and  office  of 
geography,  is  closely  bound  in  by  the  physical  conditions,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted  as  associating  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth  with  all  other  natural  sciences.  Scarcely  is  there 
one  of  those  conditions  which  has  not  some  concern,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  with  the  existence  and  well-being  of  man.  His  progress 
and  diffusion  over  the  globe ;  his  disseverment  into  races  and 
communities ;  his  advance  in  civilisation  and  the  arts  and  re¬ 
finements  of  life,  have  all  dependence  more  or  less  upon  these 
physical  causes.  Without  adopting  all  the  deductions  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  we  may  cite,  as  familiar  instances  to  this  effect,  the 
various  incidents  of  climate ; — of  plain  or  mountain  region; — 
of  fertility  of  soil; — of  mines  yielding  metallic  ores  or  fuel;  of 
])roximity  to  the  sea;  of  facility  of  internal  communication. 
These  and  other  conditions  may  severally  be  modified  or  annulled 
for  a  time  by  others ;  but  they  never  can  be  inoperative.  In  his 
animal  existence,  man  has  the  same  necessities  to  encounter,  the 
same  struggles  to  maintain,  as  other  animals  in  the  world  around 
him.  But  he  brings  to  this  battle  of  life  faculties  and  endow¬ 
ments  which  give  him  mastery  over  many  of  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  other  animals  inevitably  yield.  The  very 
nature  of  the  struggle  to  him  is  such  as  to  exalt  his  powers  of 
intellect  and  action,  and  to  raise  him  above  those  mere  in¬ 
stincts  of  animal  life,  in  which  he  participates.  He  alone  has 
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powers  which  enable  him  to  govern  and  apply  to  use  all  the 
great  forces  of  nature,  even  such  as  might  seem  too  vast  and 
violent  to  be  submitted  to  human  control. 

While  seeking  thus  to  give  the  largest  signification  to  the  term 
of  geography ;  and  to  inculcate  the  teaching  it  in  connexion 
with  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  man,  we  must  here  restrict  ourselves  chiefly  to 
descriptive  geography,  as  commonly  thus  understood ;  and  to 
those  records  of  discovery  by  land  and  sea  which  form  the  main 
subject  of  the  volumes  before  us.”  And  here  we  may  first  note 
the  great  advances  made  in  all  the  methods  by  which  these  re¬ 
searches  are  carried  on ;  the  larger  scope  and  more  exact  defini¬ 
tion  of  inquiry ;  and  the  completeness  of  its  fulfilment.  Whether 
exploring  countries  untrodden  before,  or  surveying  those  im¬ 
perfectly  laid  down,  the  traveller  now  carries  with  him  resources 
unknown  to  those  of  all  earlier  date.  Though  not  perhaps 
especially  furnished  in  any  branch  of  physical  science,  his  eye 
is  more  open  to  the  general  aspects  of  nature,  and  to  those 
relations  which  pervade  all  parts  of  it.  The  admirable  in¬ 
struments  which  science  now  furnishes  for  familiar  use,  are 
further  concerned  in  the  change  we  are  denoting.  Even  the 
mere  summer  tourists  of  the  world  have  received  more  of  the 
leaven  of  general  knowledge,  fitting  them  better  to  profit  by 
what  they  see ;  and  instances  are  frequent  of  those  who,  going 
forth  without  plan  or  purpose,  have  returned  the  discoverers  of 
new  regions,  and  imbued  with  zeal  and  ability  for  further  enter¬ 
prise.  Our  colonies,  again,  those  prodigies  of  an  empire  spreading 
itself  over  the  whole  earth,  have  nurtured  men  ardent  in  dis¬ 
covery,  and  in  the  development  of  those  natural  resources, 
80  largely  reciprocating  to  the  mother-country  the  prosperous 
existence  she  has  given  to  her  offspring.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  the  Cape  are  examples  in  point.  In 
India  also,  and  especially  on  its  northern  confines,  much  has 
been  done  by  public  and  private  enterprise ;  fettered  indeed  in 
many  respects,  if  facilitated  in  others,  by  those  fluctuating  con¬ 
ditions  of  war  and  sovereignty,  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  our  Indian  empire,  and  still  in  some  sort  impend  over  its 
destinies. 

In  estimating  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  it  is 
rarely  considered  how  very  recent  the  far  greater  part  of  this 
knowledge  actually  is.  A  period  of  less  than  four  centuries  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  of  that  career  of  discovery,  which  began  with 
the  great  exploits  of  Columbus,  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  other  navi¬ 
gators  of  the  same  stamp,  and  has  since  embraced  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  globe.  The  ocean,  navigated  under 
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better  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  magnet 
in  the  hands  of  the  mariner,  gave  passage  to  the  New  World, 
and  fresh  approaches  to  continents  before  imperfectly  known. 
The  spirit  of  bold  and  romantic  adventure,  the  appetite  for 
distant  and  undefined  dominion,  religious  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  heathen  tribes,  the  ardour  of  commerce,  and  the  thirst  for 
treasure  less  lawfully  acquired,  were  all  awakened  at  the  same 
time,  and  concurred  to  the  same  result.  True  geography  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Since  that 
time  its  progress  has  been  rapid  and  constant;  stimulated  not 
solely  by  the  motives  just  mentioned,  but  also,  and  more  honour¬ 
ably,  by  the  pure  love  of  that  science  of  nature  which  holds 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  as  part  of  its  great  domain. 

We  might  here  pause  awhile,  to  compare  and  contrast  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  globe,  with  those  vague  and  limited 
conceptions,  which  formed  the  sole  possession  of  even  the  most 
eminent  geographers  of  antiquity.  But  this  topic  is  probably 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers ;  and  those  who  seek  to  study 
its  details  will  find  them  recorded  in  the  volume  of  Humboldt’s 
Cosmos,  with  the  vividness  which  belongs  to  all  his  writings. 
Limiting  ourselves,  then,  to  a  brief  notice  of  this  subject,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  distinctly 
propounded  and  illustrated  by  Aristotle,  was  familiar  in  idea 
to  many  of  the  ancient  geographers;  but  for  the  most  part 
wrongly  applied  to  the  actual  delineation  of  the  known  lands 
or  seas ;  and  affording,  of  course,  no  just  conception  of  the 
surface  yet  unknown.  Two,  especially,  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  old  geographers,  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy, — men  who 
stood  in  advance  of  their  times,  —  founded  their  delineation  of 
the  earth  on  the  astronomical  and  geometrical  data  furnished  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  age ;  the  happiest  application  of  which 
was  that  already  made  by  Hipparchus,  in  marking  the  position 
of  places  by  latitude  and  longitude,  upon  the  same  principle, 
though  rudely  applied,  as  that  now  in  use.  The  great  work  of 
Strabo  is  more  purely  descriptive,  but  very  valuable  as  such,  as 
well  as  in  its  reference  to  other  and  earlier  geographers.  Pliny’s 
Geography  is  but  part  of  his  Natural  History,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  compilation.  The  work  .of 
Pausanias,  limited  mainly  to  the  geography  of  Greece,  is  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  for  historical  and  classical  research 
by  the  exactness  of  personal  observation. 

Of  the  geographers  just  named,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  but 
one  were  Greeks  in  race  and  language.  Three  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  wrote  as  citizens  of  the  vast  empire  of  Rome,  at  a  period 
when  this  wonderful  sovereignty  had  reached  its  widest  extent ; 
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and  under  a  succession  of  emperors  —  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonincs — who  held  it  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  tranquil 
and  prosperous  subjection.  Even  at  this  time  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  formed  the  centre  of  all  that  could  be  called  true 
geography.  Conquest,  colonisation,  or  commerce  had  made 
well  known  all  the  countries  immediately  bordering  on  this 
great  inland  sea ;  and  more  or  less  perfectly  what  lay  beyond, 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  rule.  Some  portion,  indeed, 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Carthage 
and  Alexandria,  was  even  better  known  at  that  time  than  it  is 
in  our  own  day.  But  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  empire, 
geography  was  little  more  than  a  vague  picture  of  regions 
fading  in  the  obscurity  of  distance ;  or  known  only  by  idle  and 
superstitious  tales,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  credited,  and 
its  learning  could  not  contradict.  Towards  the  west,  the 
Atlantic  cut  off  all  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
of  this  ocean,  and  of  the  islands  nearest  to  them.  The  com¬ 
mercial  voyages  of  the  Phoenician  people  —  wonderful  exploits 
under  the  modes  of  navigation  then  in  use, — form  a  striking 
episode  in  ancient  geography ;  yet  withal  so  obscure,  that  even 
the  labours  of  Heeren  have  failed  to  throw  much  light  upon  it. 
On  the  eastern  side,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  was  extended 
through  Persia  and  India,  even  to  the  confines  of  China;  but 
becoming  more  feeble  at  each  successive  step  of  distance.  On 
the  northern  boundary  it  was  yet  more  speedily  lost  in  regions 
of  forest,  arid  plains,  or  morass;  and  the  vague  notices  of 
Scythia,  Scandinavia,  Sarmatia,  &c.,  attest  the  scanty  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  countries  which  could  yield  little  to  conquest, 
commerce,  or  colonisation. 

From  this  mere  outline  of  ancient  geography,  we  come  at 
once  to  that  of  our  own  day ;  passing  over  those  intermediate 
steps  of  discovery,  through  which  we  have  reached  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  earth’s  surface.  These  discoveries  are  mainly, 
as  we  have  said,  the  fruit  of  the  last  four  centuries.  From  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Roman  empire  to  this  recent  date,  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  in  common  with  all  other  sciences,  either  was  stationary  or 
actually  receded  within  narrower  limits  than  before.  Though  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  the  period  just  named,  —  comprising  new 
continents  and  oceans,  and  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  an¬ 
cient  geography, — are  the  most  striking  results  of  this  burst  of 
human  enterprise,  yet  no  pause  has  since  occurred  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  discovery.  The  broad  lines  at  first  sketched  out  have 
been  pp^dually  filled  up  in  the  intervening  spaces ;  and  the  terrcB 
incognita  of  the  earth  continually  narrowed  in  extent.  The 
motive  power  of  steam  —  that  mighty  agent  of  our  own  time  — 
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gives  new  faculties  and  facilities  for  all  such  research.  Yet 
while  admiring  the  magnificent  steam  vessels,  which  now  plough 
the  ocean,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  continents,  we 
cannot  forget  what  we  owe  to  those  bold  navigators  of  an 
earlier  age,  who  accomplished  many  of  these  very  voyages  in 
small  barks  or  boats,  scantily  provided  with  all  that  is  now 
deemed  needful  to  safety  and  success.  The  early  English  dis¬ 
coverers  in  the  Arctic  seas  may  well  be  cited  as  examples  of 
this  hardy  and  intrepid  race, — the  worthy  precursors  of  the  men 
who  in  our  own  times  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  arduous 
service.  We  need  not  here  catalogue  the  names  of  either  date. 
They  will  stand  recorded  in  all  future  history  of  geographical 
research. 

Though  we  have  spoken  of  the  terrae  incognitce  of  the  globe, 
as  continually  narrowed  by  modem  discovery,  yet  is  the  un¬ 
known  portion,  or  that  imperfectly  known,  much  larger  than  is 
commonly  conceived.  We  circumnavigate  it,  indeed,  with  a 
commerce  so  vast  and  various,  that  the  whole  ocean  surface, 
save  that  around  the  poles  of  the  earth,  may  seem  to  be  under 
our  knowledge  and  command.  We  doubt  not  that  in  the  end, 
all  of  land  also,  really  permeable  or  profitable  to  man,  will  be 
brought  under  like  subjection.  But,  meanwhile,  there  are  still 
large  gaps  and  voids  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  islands, 
the  objects  of  speculation  to  science  and  of  adventure  to  future 
travellers.  And  in  noticing  these,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  we 
at  once  illustrate  the  matter  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and  show 
what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  before  we  have  thoroughly  mastered 
the  surface  of  the  world  we  inhabit. 

We  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  how  greatly  our  estimates, 
both  as  to  Space  and  Time,  those  two  great  elements  of  human 
knowledge,  are  disturbed  by  the  neglect  to  obtain  a  just  com¬ 
parative  measure  for  each.  Taking  space  as  that  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  we  measure  it  for  the  most 
part  by  what  we  see  around  us ;  and  though  this  loose  estimate 
has  been  much  corrected  by  modern  travel,  and  by  science  brought 
into  connexion  with  geography,  yet  is  common  understanding 
often  curiously  in  arrear  on  this  subject.  This  is  true,  not  only 
as  to  the  physical  conditions  of  space,  and  its  relative  extent;  but 
we  bring  our  scanty  European  standard  also  to  the  numbers, 
civilisation,  religions  and  social  usages,  of  the  various  races 
peopling  lands  of  which  we  know  nothing  yet  but  the  coasts 
or  borders.  The  philosophy  of  geography  and  of  human  history 
alike  require  that  we  should  gain  the  widest  possible  horizon 
to  our  view ;  checking  thereby  those  partial  or  false  conclu- 
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Bions  which  a  limited  knowledge  ia  ever  tending  to  impose 
upon  U8.  , 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  improved  methods  and  ap¬ 
pliances  conducing  to  the  progress  of  modem  geography.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these,  and  the  instrument  as  well  as 
evidence  of  progress,  is  the  modem  Map  : — in  scale,  exactness, 
and  beauty  of  impression,  a  vast  advance  even  upon  those  of 
half  a  century  back ; — a  more  wonderful  contrast  to  the  vague 
and  faulty  outlines  which  come  down  to  us  from  the  middle 
ages  under  this  name.  And  not  only  faulty,  but  faithless  also : 
the  voids  of  knowledge  being  filled  up  with  mountains,  rivers, 
and  cities,  either  wholly  imaginary,  or  drawn  from  such  loose 
report,  that  blanks  left  would  have  been  a  better  alter¬ 
native.  The  rudeness  of  these  early  attempts  is  often  curiously 
shown  in  the  scraps  of  landsca})e  brought  in  to  fill  up  the 
simpler  delineation  by  outline.  In  passing  from  them  to  the 
maps  of  our  own  days,  we  seem  approaching  the  works  of  a 
new  and  higher  intelligence.  '  Nor  is  this  impression  a  mis¬ 
taken  one.  The  modern  map, —  take  as  the  most  eminent  in¬ 
stance,  that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Isles, — 
represents  and  embodies  in  itself  the  highest  attainments  of 
science  and  art;  nor  could  it  have  been  produced  without 
them.  Of  the  consummate  accuracy  of  this  great  work  —  its 
foremost  and  most  essential  quality  —  we  cannot  give  more 
striking  proof  than  in  the  facts  showing  the  perfect  triangu¬ 
lation  on  which  it  is  constructed.  This  perfection  is  such  that 
in  the  five  bases  employed  (varying  from  five  to  seven  miles 
in  length,  and  some  of  them  400  miles  apart),  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  measured  length  and  that  derived  by 
mutual  computation  from  the  triangles,  does  not  exceed  three 
inches.  Or,  taking  the  side  of  any  one  triangle  as  a  base,  the 
same  exact  length  will  be  reproduced,  when  computed  through 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  series  of  triangles  employed. 
Those  who  are  so  far  familiar  with  the  subject  as  to  comprehend 
the  personal  labours,  the  refinements  of  observation,  and  the 
nice  application  of  the  most  delicate  instruments  needful  to 
such  operations,  will  appreciate  all  that  is  admirable  in  the 
results  thus  stated.  We  might  name,  as  instances  of  their 
relation  to  other  parts  of  physical  science,  the  use  of  the 
Drummond  Light  for  distance  signals  in  the  survey;  and 
the  observations  made  in  its  progress  of  the  singular  deflec¬ 
tions  of  the  plumb-line  in  certain  places  from  the  true  direction 
of  the  zenith;  showing  local  causes  of  disturbance,  the  study 
of  which  may  hereafter  carry  us  further  and  deeper  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  planet.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  aids 
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given  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  England,  by  the  perfection 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  These  two  great  wor^s  have  gone 
on  together  with  equal  success,  and  mutual  illustration  from 
the  methods  of  labour  and  observation  in  each. 

This  excellence  in  the  design  and  execution  of  modem  maps 
is  not  limited  to  our  own  islands.  Many  of  the  national  maps 
of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  are  little,  if  at  ail, 
inferior  in  merit;  and  our  Indian  empire  may  boast  of  a  Tri¬ 
gonometrical  Survey,  which  with  the  railroads  and  telegraphic 
lines  advancing  towards  completion  under  the  restored  tran¬ 
quillity  of  our  dominions,  will  in  the  end  bring  these  vast  pos¬ 
sessions  into  parity  with  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
continent.  In  Australia  and  Canada  similar  government  sur¬ 
veys  are  going  on,  at  once  denoting  and  developing  the  re¬ 
sources  of  those  great  colonies. 

A  map,  as  all  know,  is  the  delineation  on  a  plane  surface  of 
what  in  nature  forms  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  or,  in  strictness,  an 
ellipsoid  figure.  The  several  methods  of  projection  or  perspec¬ 
tive  by  which  it  is  sought  to  obviate  or  lessen  error  in  this 
translation  from  a  spherical  to  a  plane  surface,  are  taught  in 
most  elementary  books.  We  advert  to  them,  merely  that  we 
may  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  Map  and 
Globe,  as  f:\miliar  exponents  of  geography.  The  former  serves 
to  all  special  delineations  of  the  earth’s  surface  ;  providing 
for  any  requisite  degree  of  minuteness,  and  becoming  free 
from  theoretical  error  in  proportion  as  the  scale  is  enlarged. 
From  maps  we  best  obtain  the  political  divisions  of  the  earth, 
and  all  those  marks  which  man  has  impressed  upon  its  surface. 
But  the  teaching  of  geography  in  its  larger  relations,  is  best 
effected  by  the  globe ;  that  simple  and  cheap  piece  of  furniture, 
which  ought  to  be  found  in  every  house  ;  giving  us  knowledge, 
not  equally  supplied  by  any  map,  of  the  great  outlines  of  the 
world  at  large.  The  very  ease  with  which  its  position  can  be 
varied  contributes  to  this  instruction ;  for  here,  ns  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  senses  curiously  overrule  the  reason ;  and  by  the 
constant  collocation  of  the  same  lines  under  one  aspect,  the 
mind  gets  bound  down  to  a  single  image,  and  its  comprehen¬ 
sion  is  narrowed  or  disturbed.  To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one 
simply  turn  a  map  upside  down,  and  he  will  find  eye  and 
reason  both  perplexed  by  the  inverted  outline  thus  brought 
before  him.  Or,  rotating  the  globe  into  various  unwonted 
positions,  every  such  change  brings  fresh  and  unexpected  per¬ 
ceptions  to  the  mind  ;  disl^ging  errors,  or  teaching  new  truths. 
Thus,  if  we  place  the  southern  pole  uppermost,  we  gain  a  due 
conception,  not  otherwise  obtain^,  of  the  vastness  of  the  ocean 
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surface  of  the  globe  ;  of  the  singular  disproportion  of  land  in  the 
N.  and  S.  hemispheres ;  and  of  the  curious  pyramidal  projection 
of  the  African,  ^uth  American,  Asiatic,  and  Australian  Capes 
into  this  world  of  southern  waters.  Such  instances  might  be 
numerously  given ;  and  they  have  the  psychological  interest, 
just  denoted,  of  showing  how  much  we  lie  under  the  domination 
of  the  senses,  even  in  tlie  familiar  case  of  studying  the  geogra¬ 
phical  outlines  of  the  globe. 

Examples  of  this  kind  illustrate  more  especially  that  method 
or  principle  of  geography  which  looks  to  the  broader  features 
marked  by  nature  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  in  this  way 
best  seen  and  understood.  Enough  has  been  said  on  the 
importance  of  diligently  studying  these  relations  as  a  part  of 
physical  geography  ;  and  in  connexion  with  other  sciences 
which  come  into  close  kindred  with  it.  Such  study  is  now 
greatly  aided  by  works  on  physical  geography  (among  which 
that  of  Mrs.  Somerville  stands  foremost  in  excellence), 
and  by  those  exact  and  beautiful  physical  maps,  illustrating 
the  natural  phenomena  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  we  owe 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston.  One  result,  and  a 
very  profitable  one,  of  this  method  of  geographical  study,  has 
been  the  greater  attention  given  to  the  physical  history  of  the 
oceans  and  seas.  In  tw'o  former  articles  of  this  Journal,  on 
Maury’s  work  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Admiral  Smythe’s  volume 
on  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  sought  to  embody  in  the 
history  of  these  two  seas  —  more  interesting  to  the  civilised 
world  than  any  others  of  the  globe  —  all  the  conditions  which 
rightly  belong  to  geography,  and  are  necessary  to  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  This  great  domain  of  the  waters  of  the  earth  forms 
a  scantier  part  of  our  geographical  knowledge  than  it  ought 
to  do ;  seeing  the  vast  proportion  of  surface  thus  occupied  ; — 
the  wonderful  actions  of  oceanic  tides,  currents,  winds,  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  evaporation  ever  going  on; — the  unceasing  influence 
of  these  phenomena  on  all  the  continents  and  islands  washed  or 
encircled  by  sea ;  and  the  certainty  that  during  the  lapse  of 
former  ages  vast  changes  by  elevation  or  subsidence  have 
occurred  over  the  whole  area  thus  denoted.  The  Ocean,  in  its 
different  depths,  is  further  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  receptacle 
for  that  waste  of  the  land  continually  in  progress ;  and  at  the 
same  time  as  giving  spee  and  foundation  for  what  may  be 
hereafter  new  lands  raised  above  its  waters.  We  might  yet 
further  speak  of  the  multitudinous  forms  of  life  tenanting 
its  successive  zones  of  depth ;  —  some  of  them,  by  slow  and 
silent  succession  in  earlier  ages,  forming  those  great  deposits, 
which,  altered  and  raised  out  of  the  waters,  become  the 
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calcareous  strata  of  our  present  geological  series;  others  of 
these  foraminifera  actually  building  up  new  islands  under  our 
eyes  by  the  working  of  incredible  numbers,  under  the  special 
instincts  of  their  existence.  Such  facts  may  seem  to  appertain 
to  what  is  technically  termed  natural  history ;  but  they  belong 
in  a  larger  sense  to  the  physical  history  of  the  earth;  and 
our  knowledge  of  this  earth  can  never  be  complete,  or  even 
exact,  without  comprising  them  under  one  general  view. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  we  shall  occupy  in  a  rapid 
survey  of  those  researches,  recent  or  still  in  progress,  by  which 
we  are  advancing  towards  such  completion.  England,  as  is 
her  right  and  duty,  stands  foremost  in  these  tmdertakings ; 
drawing  indeed  upon  Germany  for  many  zealous  and  intrepid 
travellers,  who  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  Asia,  have  aided  in  her  enterprises.  The  mental  and 
physical  temperament  of  the  German  people  alike  fits  them  for 
such  labours ;  and  their  education  is  of  a  kind  to  bring  these 
faculties  into  full  action.  This  testimony  is  due  to  the  men 
who  have  worked  together  with  us  in  geographical  discovery ; 
the  community  of  race  showing  itself  remarkably  in  the  persist¬ 
ence  and  power  of  endurance  so  needful  to  success. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  the  Oceans  of  the  globe. 
Vast  though  their  expanse  is,  it  may  yet  be  affirmed  that  every 
part  of  their  surface  has  been  explored,  save  only  that  which 
surrounds  the  two  poles,  and  is  encircled,  if  not  actually  covered 
throughout,  with  perpetual  ice.  All  other  ocean  tracts  have 
been  submitted  to  the  commerce  or  curiosity  of  man.  The 
Pacific,  the  widest  stretch  of  waters,  and  that  last  known  to 
us,  is  now  familiarly  traversed  by  those  many  and  magnificent 
ships  which  connect  us  with  our  Australian  colonies ;  by  the 
American  trade  connecting  California  and  Oregon  with  the 
Eastern  States,  and  with  China  in  the  west;  and  by  those 
adventurous  whalers,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  latter  nation, 
which  roam  over  every  part  of  this  vast  ocean,  until  fully  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  the  greatest  living  tenant  of  its  waters.  Cape 
Horn,  once  the  terror  of  southern  navigators,  is  now  rounded 
every  day  by  vessels  charged  with  the  mineral  treasures  of 
Australia.  The  opening  of  trade  with  Jajjan  will  make  more 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific,  and 
of  that  extraordinary  chain  of  islands  of  which  Japan  is  a 
member ;  stretching  across  from  the  Russian  territory  on  the 
north-west  coast  point  of  America,  to  the  south  point  of  Kam- 
schatska,  under  the  name  of  the  Aleutian  Isles ;  thence  south¬ 
wards  to  Japan  as  the  Kurile  Islands ;  and  southwards  again 
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to  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  the  denser  and  more  irregular 
group  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  A  line  of  5000  or  6000 
miles  in  length  is  included  in  this  chain  ;  so  marked  in  character 
and  direction,  that  it  is  impossible,  on  the  simplest  inspection, 
not  to  see  its  dependence  on  some  single  physical  action  or 
change,  the  nature  of  which  geology  may  unfold  to  us  hereafter. 
Ikleanwhile  we  mention  it,  as  a  striking  example  of  those  curious 
relations  of  land  and  sea,  which  it  is  the  business  of  physical 
geography,  as  a  science,  to  study  and  define. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  poles  as  undiscovered  parts  of  the 
ocean.  Even  this,  however,  is  going  a  step  beyond  our  real 
knowledge,  since  we  cannot  aflfirm  either  pole  to  be  actually 
covered  with  water.  No  theoretical  consideration  requires  it 
to  be  so ;  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  discovery,  northwards  or 
southwards,  has  no^  yet  reached  to  points  where  such  conclusion 
could  be  finally  drawn.  Sir  Edward  Parry’s  daring  journey 
upon  the  ice,  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  was  arrested  before 
he  had  reached  the  latitude  of  83° ;  and  we  have  no  authentic 
proof,  though  many  doubtful  stories,  of  any  navigator  having 
gone  beyond.  The  captains  of  the  old  whalers  were  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  their  latitudes;  and  there  was  little  check 
upon  the  desire  to  make  a  romantic  tale  of  their  near  approach 
to  the  pole.  Though  without  direct  proof,  however,  the  notion 
of  a  polar  sea  or  basin  is  that  generally  held  and  expressed  on 
our  maps ;  with  the  further  presumption  that  if  it  could  be 
entered  and  traversed,  a  direct  line  of  navigation  over  the 
pole  would  bring  the  arctic  Columbus  through  Behring’s  Straits 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  polar  instead  of  a  north-western  pas¬ 
sage  ;  and  the  line  from  the  Orkneys  into  the  Pacific  little  longer 
than  that  from  London  to  New  York.  Such  voyage,  however, 
will  probably  ever  remain  a  matter  of  dreamy  speculation. 
Though  the  current  which  checked  Parry’s  advance,  by  carrying 
the  ice  to  the  south  further  than  his  daily  progress  northwards, 
gives  sanction  to  the  idea  of  a  circumpolar  sea;  and  though 
some  have  held  that  the  maximum  of  cold  is  at  the  magnetic 
pole,  and  not  at  that  of  the  earth,  we  must  still  presume 
obstacles  from  ice  or  other  causes,  in  this  unwonted  coursd, 
which  no  science  or  intrepidity  could  hope  to  overcome. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  yet  consent  to  abandon  altogether 
this  north-polar  enterprise.  There  still  remains  a  channel  of 
approach,  almost  wholly  untried ;  easily  accessible  from  our  own 
shores ;  and  free,  as  far  as  we  know,  from  those  local  conditions 
of  islands  and  ice-bound  straits,  which  have  perilled  and  per¬ 
plexed  all  navigators  in  search  of  a  north-western  passage.  "We 
allude  to  the  sea  lying  east  of  Spitzbergen,  between  these 
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islands  and  Nova  Zembla.  Ten  or  twelve  days  of  fair  navigation 
from  the  Orkneys,  even  without  the  use  of  steam,  would  bring  a 
vessel  to  the  latitude  of  discovery  in  this  direction ;  or  if  Ham- 
merfest  were  made  the  port  of  departure,  half  this  time  would 
suffice.  A  few  summer  or  autumnal  weeks,  with  navigation  aided 
by  steam,  might  go  far  to  settle  the  question  whether  there  is 
any  such  access  to  a  polar  basin ;  or  what  nearest  approach  is 
possible  to  this  mysterious  point,  so  important  in  the  physical 
theory  of  the  earth’s  rotation.  Such  research,  moreover,  might 
have  results  of  more  practical  value.  The  whale  and  seal 
fishery  of  Great  Britain,  though  still  very  considerable  from 
the  ports  of  Peterhead,  Aberdeen,  and  Hull,  yet,  with  respect 
to  the  whales  at  least,  has  notably  declined  of  late  years. 
'Whether  these  animals  have  been  thinned  by  destruction  in  their 
old  haunts,  or  been  led  by  their  sagacity  as  mammals  to  seek 
ocean  solitudes  less  infested  by  man  and  hfs  harpoon, —  certain 
it  is  that  some  of  the  whaling  grounds,  most  profitable  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  are  now  comparatively  deserted.  Recent  voyages 
through  Behring’s  Strait,  supplementary  to  the  quest  of  a  north¬ 
western  passage  from  Baffin’s  Bay,  have  disclosed  a  new  field, 
already  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  active  whale-fishers  of  the 
New  England  ports.  It  may  be,  that  some  similar  discovery  will 
result  from  the  exploration  of  the  seas  east  of  Spitzbergen; 
and  we  state  this  chance  as  a  further  incentive  to  research,  in 
a  direction  hitherto  unattempted,  and  with  means  in  our  hands 
unknown  at  any  former  time  of  arctic  navigation.  We  own  our 
desire  that  the  nearest  approach  of  man  to  the  jwle  of  his  planet 
should  be  due  to  English  enterprise. 

Such  desire  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  we  have 
formerly  expressed  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  any  other  public 
expeditions  on  that  arctic  coast  of  North  America  where  the 
labours  and  successes  of  our  countrymen  during  a  period  of  full 
forty  years  have  given  us  so  much  to  admire ; — alloyed  by  one 
great  calamity,  which  we  can  never  cease  to  deplore.  The 
name  of  an  eminently  brave  and  virtuous  man.  Sir  John 
Franklin,  is  bound  up  with  the  final  discovery  of  the  north¬ 
western  passage,  so  long  sought  for;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  to  know  that  he  himself  died  in  his  ship,  before  that 
time  of  more  frightful  distress  began,  of  which  we  are  glad  to  be 
spared  any  further  narrative  or  knowledge.  The  names  of 
Maclure  and  McClintock  will  be  joined  to  his  in  the  history  of 
the  discovery,  together  with  those  of  the  many  gallant  men  who 
bore  part,  by  sea  or  land,  in  the  earlier  labours  and  perils  of  the 
research. 

But  the  object  of  the  north-western  passage  once  attained, 
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those  stern  regions  of  barren  isles  and  ice-bound  seas  may 
wisely  be  left  again  to  their  primitive  solitude.  The  passage, 
shown  to  exist,  is  utterly  useless  for  any  human  purpose.  All 
that  physic.'il  science  can  learn  from  these  voyages  has  been  already 
gained.  The  northern  magnetic  pole  has  been  reached ;  and 
all  the  magnetic  phenomena  incident  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  remarkable  point  duly  recorded.  The  coasts  of  continent 
and  islands  have  been  geologically  described ;  their  scanty  fauna 
and  flora  fully  catalogued  ;  and  all  other  natural  phenomena  of 
land  and  sea,  during  the  short  summers  and  long  dreary  winters 
of  these  regions,  diligently  observed. 

Looking  to  this  quarter,  indeed,  we  can  see  but  one  single 
motive  or  direction  for  further  enterprise.  This  is  furnished  by 
the  remarkable  voyage  of  Dr.  Kane ;  and  the  alleged  sight  of  an 
open  sea,  stretching  pole-wards,  in  latitude  81°  20'.  Had  this 
intrepid  man  been  the  witness  himself  to  the  discovery,  we 
should  implicitly  have  received  it  as  such.  But  coming  to  him 
on  the  very  inferior  authority  of  two  of  his  crew,  and  contra¬ 
dicted  in  parts  by  their  own  narrative,  we  must  at  present 
hesitate  in  believing  more  than  that  Smith’s  Sound,  instead  of 
a  closed  inlet,  may  be  a  passage  to  straits  or  sea  beyond.  Any 
further  attempt  to  solve  this  doubt  will  probably  be  made  by 
Americans,  zealous  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  country¬ 
man,  in  confirming  the  main  result  of  his  voyage. 

From  the  northern,  we  pass  by  a  large,  but  natural  stretch, 
to  the  southern  polar  circle  of  the  globe.  The  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been  far  less  active  in  this 
antarctic  region.  Its  distance  from  the  centres  of  human  com¬ 
merce  and  civilisation ;  the  vast  preponderance  of  ocean  in  this 
hemisphere ;  and  the  greater  cold  of  high  southern  latitudes ; 
are  all  causes  tending  to  check  enterprise  in  this  direction. 
Nevertheless,  the  active  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  has 
found  a  vent  here  as  well  as  elsewhere;  and  England  has  still 
kept  her  foremost  place  in  the  path  of  discovery.  The  bold 
enterprise  of  some  of  our  South  Sea  whalers  first  made  known 
to  us  the  South  Shetland  Isles,  600  miles  south  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  other  portions  of  more  or  less  continuous  land  beyond,  or 
further  to  the  east ;  the  possible  parts  of  an  antarctic  continent, 
which  has  so  often  been  the  theme  of  geographical  speculations. 
The  question  of  such  a  continent  yet  lies  open  to  future  research. 
Three  national  expeditions,  English,  American,  and  French,  were 
engaged  almost  simultaneously,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in 
seeking  for  its  solution;  taking  Hobarton,  in  Tasmania,  as  tbeir 
point  of  departure.  Of  these  expeditions,  the  one  under  Sir  James 
Boss,  admirably  commanded  and  provided,  was  far  the  most  suc- 
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ceesful  in  all  its  issues.  For  two  successive  years  Sir  James  Ross, 
already  eminent  as  an  arctic  navijrator,  succeeded  in  carry¬ 
ing  his  ships  nearer  by  several  hundred  miles  to  the  antarctic 
[  pole  than  any  preceding  discoverer  in  these  solitary  seas.  The 

'  extreme  point  attained  in  the  first  year  was  78°  S.  lat. ;  the 

^  second  season  carried  him  a  few  miles  further  south,  but  on  a 

dififerent  line  of  longitude.  In  these  voyages  and  high  latitudes, 
j  he  traced  a  line  of  coast  long  enough  to  designated  as  a  con- 

;  tinent,  and  made  more  remarkable  by  mountains,  in  many  places 

\  equal  to  the  highest  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  most  wonderful 

!  of  these  is  that  named  Mount  Erebus  —  a  living  volcano,  more 

?  than  15,000  feet  in  height ;  and  further  notable  from  its  close 

contiguity  to  the  southern  magnetic  pole.  Sir  James  Ross 
reached  a  point  within  160  miles  of  this  pole  ;  which  was  found 
by  observation,  three  or  four  degrees  further  south  than  the 
position  assigned  to  it  on  tlieory  by  Gauss.  Had  he  been  able 
to  reach  this  spot,  which  local  conditions  rendered  impossible, 
his  would  have  been  the  singular  glory  of  planting  the  British 
flag  on  each  of  the  two  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth ! — a  triumph 
almost  too  great  for  the  life  of  one  man. 

The  other  expeditions,  commanded  by  M.  d’Urville  and  by 
;  Wilkes,  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  any  such  high  southern 

I  latitudes,  as  those  long  before  attained  by  Cook,  Belllnghausen, 

and  some  of  our  South  Sea  whalers.  They  effected  little  in  the 
way  of  discovery  of  land  ;  certain  imperfect  delineations  of  coast 
by  the  American  expedition,  being  afterwanls  annulled  by  the 
more  complete  and  exact  researches  of  the  English  navigators. 
Some  public  controversy  grew  out  of  this  matter,  ujK)n  which 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  Sir  James  Ross’s  statements  and 
observations  are  those  alone  which  carry  conviction  to  our 
minds.  Meanwhile,  the  major  question  of  an  antarctic  con¬ 
tinent  still  remains  unsettled,  as  regards  its  extent  in  longitude, 
and  its  depth  in  latitude  towards  the  pole.  For  any  further 
knowledge  in  this  quarter  we  shall  probably  be  indebted  to  the 
whalers  in  these  seas.  Sir  James  Ross  repeatedly  mentions 
the  great  number  of  whales  on  the  edge  of  the  antaretic  icy 
barrier;  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Falkland  Isles 
now  furnish  points  of  departure  and  repair,  which  invite  to  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  this  arduous  and  exciting  occupation. 

Pursuing  our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  modem  geography, 
we  leave  these  ‘  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,’  and  come  at  once  to 
the  more  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  Europe,  as  holding 
the  first  place  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  civilised  man. 
Y et  here,  in  fact,  there  is  little  to  record.  European  geography,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  term,  is  well  known  iu  every  part ;  the 
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voids  which  remain  belonging  chiefly  to  physical  geography,  or 
to  those  departments  of  natural  science  which  hold  such  close 
relation  to  the  physical  configuration  and  aspects  of  the  globe. 
Certain  provinces,  nominally  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  lying 
between  the  ancient  Macedonia  and  the  Danube,  form  the  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe  least  frequented  by  travellers,  and  still  imperfectly 
described  in  maps.  It  must  be  further  admitted,  that  the  com¬ 
plete  geographical  exactness  required  for  nautical  and  other 
pur|K)se8  is  yet  wanting  in  several  parts  of  the  European  coasts, 
and  has  only  of  late  been  thoroughly  attained  even  in  our  own 
island.  Twenty  years  ago,  errors  still  existed  in  the  longi¬ 
tudes  of  some  points  on  the  south  coast  of  England ;  minute 
indeed  in  amount,  but  yet  needing  the  correction  they  have 
since  obtained.  Exactness  is  the  essence  of  modern  science; 
and  in  this  case,  practical  reasons  strongly  concur  with  what  is 
demanded  by  theory.  Such  exactness  has  been  admirably  ap- 
j)lied  to  the  measurement  of  arcs  of  the  meridian ;  of  which,  that 
completed  by  Russia  a  few  years  ago,  stretching  over  more  than 
25“  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  polar  sea,  is  among 
the  most  perfect  in  execution. 

Our  subject  takes  a  new  and  wider  form,  as  we  pass  forward 
into  Asia;  —  that  vast  tract  of  continent  stretching  over  an  area 
five  times  that  of  Europe; — the  seat  of  the  most  ancient,  populous, 
and  powerful  empires  of  the  world; — and  the  source,  at  suc¬ 
cessive  periods,  of  those  great  migrations  which  have  given  races, 
nations,  and  languages  to  every  other  part  of  the  globe,  Ame¬ 
rica  even  included,  ^yith  these  matters  of  history  and  speculation, 
deeply  interesting  though  they  are,  and  closely  bound  up  with  the 
geography  of  Asia,  we  have  no  present  concern.  The  progress  and 
actual  state  of  geographical  discovery  in  these  wide  countries  it 
is  not  easy  to  delineate.  The  gaps  in  what  we  know  of  them 
are  at  once  vast  and  irregular.  India,  indeed,  is  the  only  part 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  which  has  yet  been  thoroughly  sur¬ 
veyed;  and  we  have  already  spoken  of  those  conditions,  physical 
and  political,  which  assure  the  completeness  of  our  future  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  noble  appendage  to  the  British  Crown.  Two  arcs 
of  the  meridian  have  already  been  measured  in  India;  —  the 
second  (completed  by  Everest,  and  extending  over  sixteen  degrees) 
one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  surveyed.  The  great  range  of  the 
Himalayas — embracing  points  of  elevation  which  exceed  by 
a  perpendicular  mile  any  other  known  heights  in  the  world  — has 
been  penetrated  through  in  various  places,  and  its  southern  de¬ 
clivities  explored; — not  indeed  without  peril  and  some  loss  of  life 
to  the  adventurers,  among  the  wild  and  bigoted  Tartarian  or 
Mongolian  tribes  inhabiting  these  Trans-Himalayan  regions. 
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We  might  name  very  many  English  travellers  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  who  have  signalised  themselves  in  this  great  field  of  re¬ 
search,  and  some  of  whom,  as  Cantley,  Falconer,  Hooker,  and 
Thomson,  have  combined  large  discoveries  in  natural  history 
with  eminent  services  to  geography.  The  latest,  and  not  least 
successful  explorers  beyond  the  Himalayas,  are  three  Ger¬ 
mans,  the  Brothers  Schlagintweit,  who  penetrated  northwards 
as  far  as  Khotaro ;  examining  the  courses  of  several  rivers  all 
flowing  in  that  direction,  but  speedily  lost  to  our  knowledge  in 
these  wild  and  unfriendly  regions,  which  seem  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  approach  than  when  Marco  Polo  traversed  them  six 
centuries  ago.  We  lament  to  state,  that  one  of  these  brothers, 
Adolphe,  perished  by  the  hands  of  barbarous  tribes  in  Turkistan 
—  one  more  added  to  the  number  of  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
geographical  discovery.  The  magnificent  work  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  Messrs.  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig,  which  is  to  impart 
to  the  world  the  results  of  Messrs.  Schlagintweit’s  mission  to 
High  Asia,  will  eonsist  of  no  less  than  nine  quarto  volumes  of 
scientific  text  and  an  atlas  of  three  folio  volumes.  If  we  may 
trust  the  promises  of  the  prospectus,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  complete  publications  of  the  age. 

Russia  comes  next  to  England  as  a  civilised  possessor  of 
Asiatic  territory ;  —  a  tract  forming  one-third  of  all  Asia  in 
extent ;  but  barely  accessible  in  its  coasts,  harsh  and  untoward 
in  its  general  climate,  and  in  its  northern  half  habitable  only 
under  tlie  rudest  and  scantiest  conditions  of  human  life.  The 
methodised  activity  of  Russian  administration  is  testified,  how¬ 
ever,  throughout  every  part  of  this  vast  dominion.  Not  only  in 
its  newly  acquired  Caucasian  provinces,  but  also  throughout  the 
endless  wilds  of  Siberia,  it  maintains  supremacy  over  both  settled 
and  nomad  populations,  by  an  organised  machinery  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  government ;  for  colonisation  by  free  settlers  or  exiles ; 
for  overland  trafidc  and  the  working  of  mines ;  and  for  the  survey 
of  the  country  by  geographers  and  engineers.  The  protection 
and  aids  furnished  to  foreign  travellers  in  Siberia  may  be  set 
down  to  a  prudent  as  well  as  generous  policy.  It  is  well  known 
how  many  German  naturalists  —  Fallas,  Humboldt,  Klaproth, 
Wrangel,  and  Ehrenberg,  among  the  number  —  have  aided, 
ofiScially  or  otherwise,  in  Siberian  explorations.  The  English 
travellers,  fewer  in  number,  and  with  less  determinate  objects 
of  pursuit,  cannot,  with  the  exception  of  the  latest  of  them,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  geography 
of  this  region.  Sir  G.  Simpson,  in  the  new  and  extraordinary 
circuit  he  made  of  the  globe,  traversing  the  Hudson’s  Bay  ter¬ 
ritory  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Russian 
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empire  from  Kamschatska  to  the  Baltic,  took  one  of  those  ac¬ 
customed  routes  across  Siberia,  which  connect  together  the 
sparsely  scattered  oases  of  human  habitation  in  this  country. 
Tiie  substantial  progress  made  ’  and  still  making  in  Siberian 
geography,  is  greatly  due  to  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society, 
which  gives  direction  and  aid  to  the  labours  of  the  scientitic 
travellers  sent  on  these  remote  missions  of  discovery.  The 
names  of  Orloff,  Ussultzoff,  Kadde,  VeniukofF,  are  already 
known  by  their  successful  researches,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  to 
the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vittino  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Lena;  and  further  to  the  south  along  the 
borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  among  the  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Amur.  The  latter  river,  ranking  as  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world,  though  beyond  the  Kussian  frontier,  has  been 
officially  surveyed  in  various  parts  of  its  course ;  and  the 
extent  and  configuration  of  its  vast  basin  approximately  ascer¬ 
tained.*  We  have  a  right  to  presume  that  other  motives  be¬ 
yond  geographical  curiosity  have  prompted  these  particular 
researches.  The  Chinese  have  conceded  to  Russia  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur;  useless  to  themselves,  but  prospectively  very 
important  to  Kussian  relations  with  the  eastern  Asiatic  empires. 
By  far  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  these 
regions  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson’s  second  and  recent 
])ublication  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amur — a  work  which 
derives  equal  interest  from  his  well-stored  portfolio  and  from 
his  pen ;  though  we  confess  we  should  have  read  the  narrative 
of  this  traveller  with  greater  scientific  confidence  if  his  adven¬ 
tures  had  been  somewhat  less  romantic  and  his  love  of  the 
picturesque  less  strongly  marked.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  imiK)rtance  of  the  Kussian  settlements  on  the  Amur  to 
that  Empire,  as,  what  the  Germans  call,  a  World-Power.  Her 
navy  is  thus  released  from  the  land-locked  seas  which  bound 
the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  coasts ;  and  Russia  finds  herself  in  a 
commanding  position  in  the  Northern  Seas  of  China  and  Japan 
at  the  very  time  when  these  territories  are  becoming  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  consideration 
gives  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  to  Mr.  Atkinson’s  travels ; 
though,  as  regards  the  Kussian  settlements  on  the  Lower 
Amur,  his  latest  volume  does  not  entirely  redeem  the  promise 
held  out  by  its  title. 

Of  the  northern  portion  of  Siberia,  bordering  for  some  thou- 


*  In  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  for  1858,  will  be 
found  the  translation  of  a  long  and  very  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Amur,  the  result  of  this  survey. 
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sand  miles  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  —  the  country  of  the  Samoyedes 
and  other  lialf-starvinj;  tribes — we  have  little  to  Siiy,  since  very 
little  is  known,  beyond  the  course  of  the  three  mighty  rivers, 
which  traverse  it  in  their  passj^e  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
continent  to  the  sea.  The  exit  of  these  rivers  is  such  in  latitude 
that  they  could  never  minister  to  external  commerce,  even  were 
the  countries  through  which  they  flow  more  prolific  of  produce 
than  they  are  likely  to  become.  Baron  Wrangel  has  been  the 
intrepid  explorer  of  these  high  northern  latitudes  in  Siberia, 
and  we  owe  to  him  most  of  what  we  know  of  them.  His  ex- 

S edition  over  the  ice  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  towards 
ehring’s  Straits  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  arduous  feats  in 
northern  enterprise.  We  further  obtain  from  him  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  facts  before  furnished  by  Pallas,  Middendorf,  and 
others,  of  the  enormous  de|X)8its  of  the  tusks,  bones,  and  even 
carcasses  of  elephants,  on  the  banks  and  near  the  mouths  of 
those  great  Siberian  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  beyond  the 
arctic  circle  ; — a  strange  problem  in  natural  history,  and  hardly 
yet  solved,  even  by  the  ability  which  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  brought 
to  bear  U|x>n  it. 

AVe  have  just  spoken  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  this  notice 
brings  before  us  that  vast  central  region  of  Asia,  two-thinls  of 
which  is  thus  denominated — a  vague  name  for  a  vague  dominion. 
The  other  or  western  part  of  this  region  is  as  vaguely  known 
under  the  name  of  Independent  Tartary ;  the  whole  area  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  coasts  opposite 
Japan,  with  a  breadth  in  latitude  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
degrees — a  space  well  nigh  doubling  Eurojie  in  total  extent. 
Scarcely  can  we  give  the  name  of  geography  to  the  scanty  and 
broken  knowledge  we  have  of  these  countries.  W e  may  be  said 
best  to  know  them,  though  this  also  very  obscurely,  through  the 
history  of  those  successive  sw’arms  and  races  of  people,  which 
migrated  thence  as  invaders  or  settlers  of  the  more  fertile  and 
temperate  regions  of  southern  Asia  and  Europe.  No  field  of 
geographical  discovery  equal  to  this  in  extent  and  interest  exists 
on  the  globe.  Little  more  than  the  mere  margin  has  yet  been 
passed  by  the  civilised  travellers  of  our  own  day  ;  but  here  again 
we  must  refer  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  of  these.  His  travels  during 
several  years,  which  were  undertaken  for  the  express  purjwse  of 
depicting  the  scenery  of  a  continent  hitherto  so  little  known 
to  civilised  man,  carried  him  through  many  unexplored  parts 
of  the  Altai  chain  and  the  Kirghiz  deserts,  forming  the  border 
line  of  Russian  and  Chinese  empire.  The  Russian  Government 
is  actively  pursuing  research  in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  still  only 
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n  frontier  to  the  enormous  tract  of  almost  unknown  continent 
described  above;  and  Central  Asia  yet  remains  a  sort  of  my¬ 
thical  region  to  our  knowledge.  Even  aided  by  the  authority 
of  Humboldt  and  Klaproth,  we  Ciin  hazard  little  more  than 
conjecture  as  to  its  physical  outlines  and  geography.  Taking 
the  Altai  and  Himalayan  chains  in  their  extreme  prolongation, 
as  forming  its  northern  and  southern  boundary,  we  have  as  an 
intervening  belt  those  vast  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  steppes,  . 
vaguely  called  in  part  the  Desert  of  Gobi ;  elevated  more  than 
4000  teet,  and  stretching,  it  is  believed,  fully  4000  miles  from 
east  to  west.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  these  steppes  to  be 
traversed  or  interrupted  by  other  mountain  ranges,  parallel,  we 
may  presume,  to  the  great  border  chains ;  and  the  journey  of  the 
brothers  Schlagintweit  indicated  one  such  range  of  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  they  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Kuen-Luen 
chain  of  Humboldt.  But  we  cannot  go  further  here  than  to 
]X)int  out  this  part  of  Asia  as  a  wide  field  for  future  adventure ; 

— adventure  sanctioned  not  solely  by  common  curiosity,  but  by 
the  certainty  of  finding,  in  its  physical  character  and  natural 
history,  objects  of  high  interest  to  science.  The  fauna  and 
flora  of  a  region  so  peculiar  in  position  and  surface,  must  needs 
afford  much  that  is  new  and  curious  to  the  naturalist ;  while 
the  ethnologist  may  perchance  discover  here  some  rudimental 
traces,  serving  to  the  better  understanding  of  those  vast  mi¬ 
grations,  by  which  the  shepherds  of  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia  have  more  than  once  shaken  the  world. 

The  geography  of  China  Proper  is  becoming  every  day  better 
known,  through  that  strange  medley  of  simultaneous  war  and 
commerce  which  for  many  years  has  been  our  normal  relation  to 
a  people  equally  singular  in  their  language  and  religion,  as  in  all 
their  institutions  and  usages  of  life.  Yet  this  knowledge  is  still 
very  much  confined  to  the  maritime  provinces,  and  probably  does 
not  equal  that  acquired  by  the  Jesuits,  during  their  early  and 
successful  missions  to  China.  The  journey  accomplished  by 
Hue  and  Baudot  from  Pekin  to  Lassa,  affords  recent  proof  of 
what  may  be  effected  by  that  corporate  zeal,  which,  while 
usurping  the  character  of  religion,  has  given  such  continuous 
vitality  to  the  wonderful  institutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church :  but  in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  the  zeal  of  the 
missionaries  for  the  triumph  of  their  faith,  and  perhaps  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  characters,  detract  considerably  from  the  services 
they  might  have  rendered  to  scientific  investigation.  Our  former 
diplomatic  missions  to  Pekin,  even  though  returning  across  the 
empire,  have  travelled  under  such  close  constraint  as  to  make 
very  slender  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  its  vast  interior. 
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The  morerec-ent  voyage  of  Lord  Elgin  up  the  Yang-tze-keang  to 
Han-kow,  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  great  river,  the 
girdle  of  China,  forms  a  remarkable  step  in  the  progress  of 
Chinese  discovery.  It  is  a  stream  doubtless  destined  hereafter, 
under  the  agency  of  steam,  to  become  one  of  the  great  watery 
highways  of  the  world.  Population  clusters  in  crowded  cities 
along  its  banks,  and  cultivation  is  rich  in  its  tributary  valleys. 
It  gives  opening  to  that  wide  western  jiortion  of  China,  of  which 
we  know  little  save  from  native  report ;  but  which  may  here¬ 
after,  through  this  channel,  enter  largely  into  the  traffic  of 
nations.  The  establishment  of  a  British  factory  at  Han-kow, 
which  would  create  a  market  to  European  trade  in  that  part  of 
the  Empire,  and  open  the  navigation  of  the  Yan-tze-keang  to  our 
ships,  is  strenuously  advocated  by  the  naval  officers  who  accom¬ 
panied  Lord  Elgin  in  that  expedition.  AVhat  the  events  now 
in  progress  in  the  empire,  from  European  force  and  native  rebel¬ 
lion,  may  bring  about,  we  hardly  dare  surmise,  so  often  have 
all  expectations  been  frustrated  in  this  quarter.  But  half  a 
century  now  is  more  prolific  of  change  than  any  five  centuries 
heretofore ;  and  China,  with  all  its  immobility  of  ages,  cannot 
escape  that  tide  which  is  sweeping  over  and  amalgamating, 
through  commerce  or  conquest,  all  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

Those  portions  of  Asia  which  appertain  to  the  Persian  and 
Turkish  Empires,  though  better  known  than  the  interior  of 
China,  yet  present  still  great  lacunae  in  our  knowledge  ;  and  are 
nowhere  laid  down  with  the  exactness  which  modern  geo¬ 
graphy  requires.  The  more  perfect  examination  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  have  a  further  and  higher  interest  in  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  most  ancient  periods,  and  most  remarkable 
races  of  mankind.  It  is  a  region  where  fable  and  reality  come 
concurrently  before  us;  —  sometimes  in  conflict,  sometimes  in 
mutual  illustration.  The  w’onderful  results  of  the  labours  of 
liawlinson,  Layard,  and  Botta  in  the  ancient  Assyria,  and  those 
more  recently  obtained  by  Mr.  Graham  in  the  Hauran,  the 
scene  of  the  deplorable  events  which  have  again  drawn  a  French 
army  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  are  the  augury  and  index  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  further  research.  We  still  want  the 
more  ancient  links  which  connect  together  the  several  branches 
of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races,  their  languages  and  migrations ; 
and  it  is  in  these  regions  of  Asia,  if  any  where,  that  we  may 
look  for  such  illustration.  Spectral  shadows  of  history,  they 
must  be  at  best;  yet  worth  all  that  labour  and  enterprise  can 
do  for  their  recovery. 

There  yet  remains  a  portion  of  Asia,  almost  equal  to  half  of 
Europe  in  extent,  but  which,  from  position  and  physical  cha¬ 
racters,  might  better  perhaps  come  under  the  African  division 
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of  the  globe.  This  is  Arabia ;  separated  from  Africa  only  by 
that  long  and  narrow  cleft,  which  filled  from  the  Indian  ocean, 
has  borne  from  ancient  time  the  name  of  the  Rea  Sea.  Along 
this  extraordinary  gulf  continually  pass  those  magnificent  steam¬ 
ers  which  connect  England  by  the  shortest  transit  with  her 
Indian  Empire;  —  the  electric  telegraph  has  been  laid  under¬ 
neath  its  waters; — the  fortress  of  Aden,  our  Gibraltar  of  this 
sea,  guards  its  narrow  egress  into  the  Indian  Ocean; — the 
mountain  group  of  Sinai,  and  the  two  cities  which  cradled  the 
religion  now  dominant  in  the  East,  lie  upon  its  Arabian  shores. 
And  yet  the  vast  tract,  forming  the  whole  interior  of  Arabia,  is 
completely  a  terra  incognita  to  geography;  —  its  physical  as¬ 
pects,  its  animal  and  vegetable  products,  its  human  ])opulation, 
all  alike  unknown  to  European  eyes.  Even  the  boldest  map- 
makers  have  not  gone  beyond  a  narrow  coast  margin,  with  some 
imaginary  mountain  ranges,  and  a  few  vague  lines  of  native 
travel  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  inference 
comes  here  in  the  place  of  observation.  The  absence  of  any 
great  river  estuaries  on  its  coasts,  the  character  of  the  adjoining 
countries,  and  the  scanty  notices  obtained  from  native  sources, 
all  justify  the  belief  that  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  a  vast  sand¬ 
stone  desert ;  with  scattered  oases  like  those  of  the  Sahara,  the 
vague  domiciles  of  wandering  Arab  tribes,  who  feebly  repre¬ 
sent  that  extraordinary  race,  which  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries, 
under  the  fervour  of  a  new  faith,  conquered  or  shook  some  of 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  world.  That  such  events  should 
have  had  their  origin  on  the  coasts  of  that  desert  region,  is  a 
fact  which  history  records,  but  cannot  easily  explain. 

From  Arabia  we  pass  by  a  short  step  to  Africa ;  —  a  Continent 
abounding  from  the  earliest  time  in  geographical  problems, 
several  of  which  are  even  now  only  partially  solved.  The 
question  as  to  its  being  circumnavigable  or  not ;  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile;  the  extent  of  the  Great  Desert;  and  the 
existence  beyond  of  lofty  mountains  and  a  great  river  flowing 
eastwards, — these  were  points  of  speculation  to  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Seneca, 
and  Pliny.  We  have  no  space  to  enter  fully  into  these  subjects, 
or  into  the  Arabian  researches  in  Africa  several  centuries  later. 
We  must  limit  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  recent  discoveries  only; 
and  even  this  more  briefly  than  is  due  to  their  real  and  relative 
value.  It  is  a  continent  we  may  well  seek  to  know  more 
intimately  ;  not  merely  from  curiosity  or  the  contingent  benefits 
it  may  afford  to  commerce  and  manufacture,  but  for  the  better 
prevention  of  the  curse  of  slavery  which  has  long  hung  heavily 
over  this  part  of  the  world.  Looking  to  extent  only,  it  forms 
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pretty  nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  land  of  the  globe.  On  a 
rude  estimate  we  may  say  that  one  third  of  this  vast  area  is 
wholly  unknown;  another  third  so  scantily  known,  as  to  furnish 
little  more  to  maps  than  the  single  lines  of  travellers  or  cara¬ 
vans.  The  portions  thus  described  form  the  great  interior  of 
the  African  Continent.  Its  coasts  are  in  every  part  more 
familiar  to  us; — a  knowledge  dearly  purchased  by  that  cruel 
and  disgraceful  traffic  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  But 
the  best  general  notion  of  African  geography  may  be  gained  by 
taking  successive  zones  of  latitude  from  north  to  south ;  which 
division,  suggested  by  diversities  of  physical  aspect,  as  well  as  by 
the  direction  of  recent  discovery,  we  sliall  here  adopt. 

The  northern  zone,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Morocco  to  Egypt,  is  that  best  known  to  us.  Algeria,  to  the 
distance  of  more  than  300  miles  inland,  and  including  the 
several  ranges  of  what  are  called  the  Atlas  Mountains,  has  been 
thoroughly  surveyed  by  its  French  possessors;  while  Egypt 
and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  are  becoming  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  courses  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube.  Morocco,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli  are  less  perfectly  known  as  they  recede  from  the 
coast ;  but  their  proximity  to  Europe  makes  it  certain  that  these 
countries  will  eventually  be  opened,  either  by  conquest  or 
commerce.  South  of  this  coast  zone  comes  that  of  the  Sahara ; 
a  name  vaguely  applied  to  the  greatest  desert  of  the  globe; 
stretching  its  high  and  sandy  plateau  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia;  with  an  average  breadth,  ill  de¬ 
fined  indeed,  of  at  least  800  miles.  Various  lines  of  travel  and 
traffic  traverse  this  wilderness,  determined  chiefly  by  the  oases 
scattered  over  its  surface ;  some  of  these  large  enough  to  give 
abode  to  wild  tribes  of  the  Touarik  and  Tibboo  races;  others 
mere  patches  of  vegetation  around  the  springs  which  here  and 
there  well  upwards  from  the  arid  surface.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  exploration  of  the  Sahara  which  has  yet  been  made  is  due  to 
Colonel  Daumas,  of  the  French  Staff  in  Algeria,  and  M.  Carette, 
whose  reports  were  reviewed  in  this  journal  some  years  ago.* 
The  first  modern  travellers  who  crossed  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli 
to  its  southern  border  were  Denham  and  Clapperton,  in  1822 ; 
followed,  after  the  intervention  of  other  less  successful  efforts, 
by  the  expedition,  familiar  to  our  readers,  of  which  Dr.  Barth 
alone  survived  to  relate  the  history.  The  names  of  his  com¬ 
panions  are  added  to  the  record  of  the  many  martyrs  of  African 
discovery,  who  have  succumbed  under  the  malign  influences  of 
climate,  privation,  or  the  fanatic  cruelty  of  the  native  tribes. 


*  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  clxix.,  July,  1846. 
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Dr.  Barth’s  volumes,  though  somewhat  arid  in  style,  like  the 
country  they  describe,  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the  people  scattered  over  its  few 
habitable  parts.*  But  they  have  a  higher  interest  in  relation  to 
what  we  would  call  the  third  African  zone ;  stretching  across 
the  widest  part  of  the  continent,  from  the  Guinea  Coast  to 
Abyssinia ;  and  in  its  southern  boundary,  though  very  vaguely 
detined,  coming  within  six  or  eight  degrees  of  the  equator. 
Strikingly  contrasted  with  the  desert  plateaux  to  the  north, 
this  is  a  region  of  varied  or  mountiiinous  surface ;  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  periodical  rains ;  and,  in  effect  of  these  conditions,  a 
region  of  profuse  equatorial  vegetation ;  and  with  a  large  and 
prosperous  negro  population,  where  not  blasted  by  Arab  rule, 
or  by  the  wars  which  minister  victims  to  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  The  English  and  French  occupy,  by  their  settlements, 
the  mouths  of  some  of  the  chief  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  coasts; 
and  it  was  from  this  side  that  the  first  attempts  were  made  by 
Mungo  Park  to  enter  the  interior,  to  reach  Tirabuctoo,  and  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  that  great  river,  flowing  eastward  to  some 
termination  then  unknown.  The  northern  line  across  the 
Sahara  furnished  the  next  access  to  this  middle  African  region, 
accomplished  by  the  intrepid  travellers  already  mentioned.  In 
a  second  expedition,  starting  from  the  Guinea  Coast,  Clapperton 
perished ;  but  his  bold  and  intelligent  servant,  Landor,  returning, 
in  1830,  by  the  same  route  into  the  interior,  finally  solved  the 
question  as  to  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  which  had  so  long  held 
geographers  in  doubt  To  Dr.  Barth,  however,  we  owe  our 
better  acquaintance  with  the  countries  between  Lake  Tchad 
and  Timbuctoo ;  while,  stretching  southwards  from  this  lake,  he 
readied  the  banks  of  the  Tchadda,  of  which  the  Niger  is  now 
found  to  be  the  western  feeder.  Entering  the  ocean  at  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  this  mighty  river  furnishes  a  third  and  more 
facile  access  to  Central  Africa ;  and,  though  the  first  attempts  to 
ascend  it  were  disastrous,  or  only  partially  successful,  we  believe 
this  to  be  the  channel  through  which  commerce  and  civilisation 
will  chiefly  find  their  future  passage. 

To  the  south  of  these  remarkable  countries  comes  another 
wide  zone  of  this  continent,  which  no  European  foot  has  ever 
yet  crossed.  The  coasts  on  each  side  are  known  ;  and  especially 
those  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  bordering  on  the  Congo, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mozambique.  Though  deeper  ingress 
has  recently  been  obtained  on  the  eastern  side,  there  still  re- 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.,  No.  ccxxii.,  April,  1858,  for  a  review  of  Dr. 
Barth’s  ‘  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa.’ 
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mains  a  tract  equal  to  two-thirda  of  Europe  iu  extent,  utterly 
untrodden  and  unknown ;  a  field  for  curious  discovery,  even 
if  not  otherwise  rewarding  European  enterprise.  The  great 
physical  question  now  pending  as  to  this  portion  of  Africa  is, 
whether  it  be  a  country  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  ministering 
to  periodical  river  floods  by  the  melting  of  snows  ?  or  an  ele¬ 
vated  plateau  or  basin,  the  receptacle  of  the  six  months’ 
equinoctial  rains,  and  the  feeder  tlience,  through  lakes  or 
saturated  morasses,  of  these  river  inundations?  To  Sir  R. 
Murchison  we  owe  the  first  clear  suggestion  of  the  latter  view ; 
and  though  still  based  chiefly  on  general  physical  considerations, 
all  subsequent  discovery  has  tended  more  or  less  to  its  con¬ 
firmation. 

In  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Beke’s  admirable  *  Essay  on  the 
*  Sources  of  the  Nile,’  and  also  in  the  remarks  prefixed  by  Mr. 
Ravenstein  to  Dr.  Krapf’s  ‘  Travels  in  Eastern  Africsi,’  the  great 
principles  are  clearly  pointed  out  w'hich  have  effected  a  total 
change  in  our  conception  of  the  physical  features  of  the  whole 
African  continent.  The  principal  mountain  system  of  Africa 
is  now  found  to  extend  from  north  to  south,  in  proximity  with 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  instead  of  running  from  east 
to  w’est  across  the  continent,  as  laid  down  by  all  maps  ancient 
and  modern.  Dr.  Beke  argues,  that  the  fundamental  cause  of 
the  erroneous  notions  resj>ecting  Africa  is,  that  Europeans  have 
always  approached  that  continent  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  that 
the  survey  of  the  country  must  proceed,  not  from  the  Deserts 
of  the  north,  or  from  the  fever-stricken  rivers  of  the  west,  but 
from  the  plateau  or  table-land  of  Eastern  Africa ;  where,  in 
fact,  the  highly  important  discoveries  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  Lake  Nyansa  have  lately  been  made.  In  truth,  however, 
the  existence  of  these  inland  seas  was  undoubtedly  known  to 
the  Portuguese  geographers  of  the  16  th  century,  and  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  older  maps. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  touch  upon  that  sovereign  problem  of 
African  geography,  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile ;  or  of  that 
western  branch  of  this  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  White 
Nile,  brings  down  the  great  mass  of  its  waters  into  Nubia  and 
Egypt.  It  is  a  problem  inherited  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
has  an  interest  well  sanctioned  by  the  singular  features  of  this 
wonderful  stream.  In  an  article  before  alluded  to,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea,  we  s|K)ke  of  the  Nile,  as  the  most  remarkable 
river  of  the  world ;  as  w'ell  in  its  physical  characters,  as  in  its 
associations  with  human  history.  In  mere  length  and  volume  it 
is  surpassed  by  some,  though  by  few  only.  Other  tropical  rivers 
have  their  periodical  inundations ;  but  none  come  recorded  to  us 
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for  a  period  of  many  thousand  years,  as  giving  not  fertility  alone, 
but  its  very  soil  and  existence  to  the  land  of  Egypt  No  other 
river  on  the  globe  has  the  physical  peculiarity  of  flowing  for  the 
last  1200  miles  through  rainless  regions,  and  receiving  not  a 
single  stream  for  this  vast  distance.  Without  noticing  other 
physical  singularities,  as  the  Etesian  winds,  &c.  we  may  simply 
advert  further  to  what  Sir  T.  Brown  calls  ‘those  wild  enormities 
‘of  ancient  magnanimity , — the  wonderful  works  of  art,  labour, 
and  magnificence,  which  crowd  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  valley 
of  the  Nile ;  belonging  to  a  time  only  faintly  reached  by  frag¬ 
mentary  records,  but  forming  in  themselves  a  living  history  and 
picture  of  these  remote  ages.  No  river  or  region  of  the  world 
puts  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller  such  marvellous  memorials 
of  the  past. 

Our  classical  readers  will  recollect  the  fine  passage  in  the 
10th  Book  of  Lucan’s  ‘  Pharsalia,’  in  which  Caesar,  inflamed 
by  a  passion  for  geographical  discovery,  exclaims  to  the  Hiero¬ 
phant  Achoreus :  — 

‘  Tantus  nmor  veri,  nihil  est  quod  noscere  malim, 

Quam  tluvii  causas  per  secula  tanta  latentis, 

Ignotumque  caput :  spes  est  mihi  certa  videndi 
Niliacos  fontes  :  bellum  civile  relinquam.’ 

The  Egyptian  proceeds  to  describe  the  mysteries  which 
concealed,  and  which  still  conceal,  the  sources  and  the  flow  of 
the  mysterious  river :  — 

‘  Quae  tibi  noscendi  Nilum,  Romane,  cupido  est, 

Et  Phariis,  Persisque  fuit,  Macetumque  tyrannis  ; 

Nullaque  non  aetas  voluit  confenre  futuris 
Notitiam  :  sed  vincit  adliuc  natura  latendi.* 

The  answer  which  was  addressed  to  Caesar,  must  still  be 
given  by  the  learned  President  of  the  Geographical  Society ; 
of  the  great  river  thus  characterised,  the  main  source  is  at 
this  moment  still  unknown.  But  a  very  short  time  will,  it  is  our 
belief,  solve  the  question.  All  former  attempts  to  do  so,  from 
the  exploration  ordered  by  Nero,  to  the  later  enterprises  of 
English,  German,  and  French  travellers,  have  been  made  by 
ascending  the  river  from  the  north.  In  tracing  the  great  branch, 
called  the  Blue  Nile,  to  its  sources  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains, 
Bruce  gained  a  repute  beyond  the  real  value  of  his  discovery. 
The  origin  of  the  White  Nile,  bringing  a  far  larger  volume  of 
waters  to  the  confluence  at  Khartoun,  and  clearly  coming  from  a 
more  southern  region,  was  still  to  be  found.  Followed  upwards 
as  a  large  stream  to  within  three  degrees  of  the  Equator,  it  be¬ 
came  clear  that  its  sources  lay  beyond  this  line,  and  research  now 
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took  a  new  direction ;  that  which  gives  the  promise  of  final  suc¬ 
cess.  F rom  the  east  coast  of  Africji,  a  little  south  of  the  equator, 
the  missionaries  Krajiff  and  Rebmann  penetrated  westwards,  far 
enough  to  come  within  sight  of  mountains  seemingly  capped 
with  snow;  and,  if  really  so,  at  least  18,000  feet  in  height. 
These  travels,  related  in  a  work  lately  published,  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  far  more  remarkable  expedition  of  Burton  and 
Speke ;  the  narrative  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  last  volume  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  is  also 
given,  in  a  more  popular  and  amusing  form,  in  the  two  volumes 
recently  published  by  Captain  Burton  himself.  The  main  re¬ 
sults  of  tins  ex[)edition  are  briefly  as  follows.  Even  as  early  as 
three  centuries  ago,  the  Portuguese  —  a  people  of  marvellous 
prowess  in  those  days,  —  obtained  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
great  lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  east  of  Z:inzibar;  but 
these  intimations  were  well  nigh  lost  to  the  world,  until  re¬ 
cently  confirmed  by  the  rejiorts  of  native  traders,  who  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  consuls  and  missionaries  on  the  coast,  what 
might  be  interpreted,  though  vaguely,  as  an  inland  sea.  The 
discoveries  of  Burton  and  Speke  have  done  much  to  settle 
this  question.  From  Zanzibar,  6°  south  of  the  equator,  cross¬ 
ing  a  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  proceeding  westwards 
nearly  600  miles,  they  reached  the  great  fresh-water  lake 
of  Tanganyika;  1850  feet  above  the  sea,  fully  300  miles  in 
length,  and  from  20  to  50  in  breadth.  This  iidand  water  they 
navigated  so  near  to  its  north  extremity,  as  to  make  it  almost 
certain  that  no  stream  finds  egress  through  the  mountains  which 
subtend  it  on  this  side.  No  such  negative  evidence,  however, 
exists  as  to  the  still  greater  lake  Nyanza,  lying  about  200  miles 
north-east  of  the  former.  The  southern  extremity  of  this  lake, 
here  90  miles  in  width,  Captain  Speke  reached  alone ;  his  com¬ 
panion  being  detained  on  the  road  by  illness.  We  may  at 
once  avow  our  belief  that  if  any  single  lake-basin  represents  the 
main  source  of  the  Nile,  Nyanza  is  that  lake.*  From  2^°  south 
latitude,  where  Speke  reached  its  shores,  and  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  the  White  Nile  at  a  point  3°  north  of  the  equa- 

*  It  should,  however,  be  stated,  that  Captain  Burton  entirely  dis¬ 
sents  from  this  opinion,  which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  his  late 
companion.  He  argues,  on  the  contrary,  that  between  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Nyanza  and  the  watershed  of  the  White  Nile,  there 
probably  exists  a  longitudinal  range  of  elevated  ground,  and  that  the 
true  sources  of  the  ‘  Holy  River  ’  will  be  found  to  be  a  network  of 
runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  dimensions,  filled  by  monsoon  torrents, 
and  perhaps  a  little  swollen  by  melted  snow  from  the  Eastern  Lunar 
Mountains. 
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tor,  this  fresh-water  sea,  on  credible  native  report,  stretches 
far  northwards ;  reducing  the  unknown  intermediate  distance 
to  so  short  a  span,  as  almost  to  force  upon  us  the  notion  of 
connexion  and  continuity.  The  level  of  Lake  Nyanza  was 
found  to  be  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  an  elevation  that 
tallies  well  with  all  that  is  required  by  the  physical  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  Nile.  Other  lakes  or  morasses  on  this  high  level 
north  of  the  equator,  such  as  the  Bahmel-Ghazal,  recently 
described  by  Mr.  Petherick,  doubtless  contribute  to  form  this 
great  river  and  its  periodical  floods,  under  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  common  to  the  whole  region.  These  rains,  in 
their  time,  duration,  and  violence,  can  alone  explain  the  Nile 
inundation.  Admitting  snow-capped  mountains  under  the 
equator,  the  melting  of  such  snow  must  be  far  too  uniform  to 
account  for  periods  of  flood  thus  strongly  marked  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  And  as  the  poet  Lucan  observed,  the  period  of  the 
Nile  inundation  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  floods  caused  by 
the  melting  of  snows. 

Captain  Speke  left  England  again  six  months  ago  for  the 
scene  of  his  hitherto  fortunate  labours,  and  with  the  determinate 
object  of  following  the  Lake  Nyanza  into  the  Nile,  if  such 
connexion  exist.  He  carried  with  him  various  aids,  but  none 
of  such  efficacy  as  his  own  energy  and  experience.  If  he  really 
does  emerge  from  the  lake  upon  the  river,  and  thence  follows  the 
Nile  downwards  into  Egypt,  he  will  have  accomplished  the 
greatest  geographical  feat  of  the  age.  Two  years  at  furthest 
will  suffice  to  decide  the  question. 

We  have  dwelt  disproportionately  on  this  subject,  yet  hardly 
beyond  what  its  interest  warrants,  seeing  especially  the  illustra¬ 
tion  these  researches  afford  to  the  general  geography  of  Africa, 
and  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  that  more  southern 
zone  of  this  continent  which  is  defined  by  the  course  of  the 
Zambesi  and  its  tributary  rivers.  The  Portuguese,  with  settle¬ 
ments  on  each  coast,  were  the  first  to  traverse  this  part  of  the 
African  continent ;  but  what  they  thus  effected  was  valueless  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  in  its  connexion  with  the  slave  traffic 
pernicious  to  the  country  itself.  Not  so  the  better  directed  and 
more  intelligent  enterprises  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  has  already 
placed  before  us  a  wide  field  for  future  culture;  and  whose  pre¬ 
sent  mission,  though  checked  by  some  untoward  beginnings, 
promises  much  as  well  for  geographical  science,  as  for  the 
spread  of  a  more  genial  European  policy  into  this  great  river 
region. 

To  the  several  zones  we  have  described  as  defining  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Africa,  succeeds  that  extreme  part  of  the  conti- 
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nent  extending  from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; — 

.  a  various  region,  remarkable  in  the  races  of  its  native  population 

(amongst  whom  the  Kaffirs  in  every  sense  stand  foremost),  and 

iin  the  other  forms  of  life  tenanting  its  deserts,  hills,  forests,  and 
rivers.  Dr.  Robert  James  ^lann  has  given  us  a  very  useful  and 
[  accurate  account  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  colony  of 

Port  Natal,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and 
®  promising  British  settlements  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 

I  southern  extremity  .of  the  African  continent  which  forms  the 

'  Cape  Colony  and  British  Kaffraria  has  been  made  well  known 

j  to  us  by  the  misfortune  of  military  as  well  as  civil  ojjerations. 

Now,  happily,  it  has  again  become  the  seat  of  peaceful  rule,  and 
I  prosperous  commerce  and  colonisation. 

'  We  come  now,  by  geographical  sequence,  to  the  great  island 

I  continent  of  Australia ; — that  land  of  problems  and  paradoxes  in 

I  every  part  of  its  physical  history ;  in  nothing  more  strange 

than  in  its  human  relation  to  our  own  small  island,  on  the  oppo  ¬ 
site  point  of  the  globe’s  circumlerence.  The  first  English 
!  settlers,  chieBy  convicts,  landed  at  Sydney  seventy-two  years 

ago.  A  population  of  more  than  a  million  now  dwells  in  these 
colonies ;  intelligent,  energetic,  and  wealthy,  jwssessing  the  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  and  freedom  of  the  mother  country,  and  main¬ 
taining  all  the  usages  of  English  social  life,  even  to  the  very 
pastimes  which  amuse  and  give  vigour  to  our  youth.  A  file  of 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  newspapers  of  this  day  may  fairly  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  most  curious  documents  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  We  have  no  room,  however,  to  dilate  on  these  matters,  or 
on  those  strange  peculiarities  in  its  native  Fauna  and  Flora, 
which  distinguish  Australia  from  all  other  regions  of  the  globe. 
Many  of  these  anomalies  are  becoming  obliterated  by  the  ingress 
of  European  life  in  its  different  forms.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
white  man  is  gradually  displacing  the  coloured  races ;  bringing 
with  him  the  animals  and  plants  of  another  hemisphere  to 
minister  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  his  new  life.  It  is  not, 
however,  simple  colonisation  which  has  peopled  and  given  fortune 
to  this  new  continent.  The  rush  to  the  Californian  gold  region 
was  still  going  on,  when  the  discovery  of  still  more  prolific  gold¬ 
fields  on  the  Banks  of  the  eastern  mountain  chain  of  Australia — 
a  discovery  sagaciously  anticipated  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  — 
directed  a  sudden  stream  of  migration  towards  these  distant 
lands,  which  four  months  of  ocean  voyage  could  not  check,  and 
which  is  still  going  on  to  enlarge  their  population  and  wealth. 
Upon  this  topic,  however,  it  would  be  needless  to  enter  here. 
An  Australian  literature — social,  descriptive,  and  statistical — has 
grown  up  together  with  tlie  other  productions  of  this  great 
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colony ;  and  there  are  parts  even  of  our  own  island  less  familiar 
to  us  than  the  country  around  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  or  the 
gold-nelds  of  Ballarat. 

Still  what  we  thus  familiarly  know  is  little  more  than  the 
margin  of  the  Antarctic  continent.  From  its  eastern  coast  alone 
discovery  has  been  extended  to  distances  of  700  or  800  miles  from 
the  sea  ;  and  this  in  scanty  lines  and  at  the  cost  of  much  privation 
and  suffering  to  the  adventurers.  The  larger  portion  of  the  coasts 
is  known  but  by  maritime  survey,  and  the  vast  interior  is  still 
a  void  in  our  geography.  In  several  respects,  either  proved  or 
presumed,  Australia  has  much  resemblance  to  Africa  in  its 
physical  features ; —  a  circuit  of  coast,  with  very  few  inlets  or 
gulfs ;  the  highest  mountain  ranges  on  its  eastern  side  ;  an  arid 
saline  desert  within,  touching  in  parts  on  the  sea,  particularly 
on  that  long  and  dreary  line  of  southern  coast,  which  Mr.  Eyre 
with  vast  powers  of  endurance,  successfully  explored.  The 
existence  of  this  great  central  desert,  the  Sahara  of  the  South, 
though  not  proved  by  actual  passage  across  it,  is  attested  to  us 
in  every  way  short  of  such  proof.  Without  reciting  the  names  of 
the  many  eminent  travellers  who  have  been  engaged  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  officially  or  otherwise,  in  their  arduous 
efforts  to  reach  the  interior,  we  may  state  generally  that  from 
whatsoever  point  of  direction  ingress  has  been  attempted,  a 
waterless  and  barren  desert  has  been  eventually  reached,  frus¬ 
trating  all  further  advance.  In  this  desert,  entering  it  from  the 
east,  we  have  cause  to  presume  that  Leichardt  and  his  com- 
]>anions  perished.  Of  its  eastern  boundary  we  now  know  more 
from  the  recent  and  very  remarkable  journey  of  Mr.  Gregory  ; 
who,  going  in  search  of  Leichardt,  traversed  the  continent  by 
the  long  inland  line  from  Moreton  Bay  (now  the  new  colony  of 
Queen’s  Land)  to  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia.  This  traveller 
had  already  gained  reputation  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  North  Aus¬ 
tralian  expedition  of  1855,  which,  entering  the  continent  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Victoria  River,  proceeded  to  the  S.  and  S.W. 
until  arrested,  about  300  miles  from  the  coast,  by  the  same  sandy 
Avilderness  which  had  already  in  so  many  places  baffled  the 
enterprise  of  the  Australian  traveller. 

Other  physical  proofs  of  the  desert  character  of  this  great 
central  region  are  afforded  by  the  paucity  and  scanty  size  of 
the  Australian  rivers,  of  which  the  Murray  alone  seems  fitted 
for  continuous  steam  navigation ;  and  by  those  dry,  scorching 
and  sandy  winds,  blowing  from  the  interior,  which  are  so  feel¬ 
ingly  described  by  all  recent  colonists.  The  suspicion  of  a 
central  lake,  though  it  cannot  be  disproved  upon  our  present 
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knowledge,  yet  is  now  entertained  by  few.  Many  vast  tracts 
of  fertile  country,  profitable  for  settlement,  will  doubtless  yet 
be  discovered  between  the  desert  and  the  sea ;  of  which  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  north-west  of  Lake 
Torrens  furnish  a  fortunate  example.  But  taking  its  physical 
characters  in  their  totality,  Australia  seems  destined  to  become 
a  Coast  Empire  only ;  though  vast  enough,  as  such,  to  satisfy 
all  the  imaginings  of  the  future.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
pride  in  the  relation  of  England  to  this  southern  world.  Whether 
it  remain  ours  in  colonial  union,  or  be  peaceably  dissevered  by 
the  events  of  the  future  {peaceably  we  say,  because  such  a  war 
as  that  of  the  American  revolution  can  never  recur),  Australia 
will  still  be  English  in  its  language,  literature,  and  political 
life.  We  shall  not  only  have  created  a  nation  out  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  shall  have  ennobled  the  people  so  created,  by  the  gift 
of  institutions,  which  the  struggles  and  experience  of  centuries 
have  happily  won  for  ourselves. 

Though  the  sovereignty  of  Australia  is  virtually  conceded  to 
England,  and  the  most  ])rofitable  parts  of  its  territory  already 
occupied  by  our  colonies,  we  are  led  with  Sir  K.  Murchison 
to  regret  that  no  settlement  has  been  made  on  the  northern 
coast.  The  proximity  to  the  equator  is  a  drawback  ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  the  margin  of  fertile  lands  narrower 
and  less  productive.  Still  we  cannot  but  believe  that  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  or  elsewhere  on  this  coast, 
there  are  spots  profitable  for  colonisation,  for  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  for  future  overland 
communication  with  the  northern  settlements  of  the  eastern 
coast.  The  energy,  which  has  done  so  much  for  us  in  this 
region  of  the  globe,  will  doubtless  in  the  end  accomplish  the 
object  to  which  we  allude. 

Our  record  of  geographical  research,  however  brief,  cannot 
omit  mention  of  the  great  islands  which  lie  variously  grouped 
over  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Madagascar, 
Borneo,  and  New  Guinea,  the  three  largest,  covering  six 
times  the  surface  of  the  British  Isles,  are  still  scarcely  known 
to  us  but  in  their  coasts.  Wherever  adventure  has  been  carried 
within,  —  and  in  the  Indian  Archij)elago  the  Dutch,  led  by 
commercial  instincts,  have  ever  been  the  most  active  and  suc¬ 
cessful  explorers, — these  islands  give  large  promise  of  internal 
resources,  mineral  and  vegetable  ;  while  their  Fauna,  including 
the  races  of  men  which  tenant  them,  otters  endless  objects  of 
curious  speculation  to  the  naturalist.  Sumatra  and  Java  are 
better  known  to  us;  the  latter  island,  with  its  long  line  of 
living  volcanos,  forming  part  of  that  vast  volcanic  belt,  nearly 
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3000  miles  in  length,  which  traverses  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
skirting  or  crossing  those  crystalline  and  sedimentary  forma¬ 
tions,  to  which  the  same  subterranean  forces  have  probably 
given  their  island  elevation,  as  well  as  the  rare  and  precious 
metallic  deposits  seemingly  so  abundant  in  this  region.  The 
vicinity  of  this  great  island  group  to  Australia  will  doubtless 
hasten  that  better  knowledge  of  their  geography  and  pro¬ 
ductions,  which,  considering  their  extent  and  position,  it  is 
fitting  we  should  have.  There  are  obstacles  from  tropical 
climate  and  savage  population.  But  European  enterprise  has 
overcome  these  elsewhere,  and  will  do  so  here.  A  handsome 
volume  recently  published  in  Amsterdam,  under  the  title, 

‘  Pastes  Militaires  des  Indes  Orientales  Neerlandaises,’  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Gerlach,  is  the  most  complete  record  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  of  the  j)rowess  and  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  settlers 
in  the  East,  which  have  enabled  them  to  found  a  colonial  empire 
and  a  trade  in  that  archijwlago  second  only  to  that  of  Britain. 

The  Philippine  Islands  have  been  vaguely  known  to  us 
through  the  feeble  sovereignty  of  Spain.  Those,  far  more 
important,  which  form  the  empire  of  Japan,  after  sundry  sin¬ 
gular  fluctuations  of  European  intercourse,  ending  in  its  almost 
entire  exclusion,  are  now  opening  themselves  to  our  commerce ; 
— precariously,  however,  and  under  a  certain  compulsion,  which 
we  would  fain  hope  may  hereafter  take  a  more  settled  and 
tranquil  form.  In  a  recent  article  we  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Oliphant’s  valuable  work,  as  one  provoking  the  desire  for 
further  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  those  islands;  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  their  physical  features,  rich  in  their  produc¬ 
tions,  and  peopled  by  a  race  peculiar  in  their  language,  and 
in  their  political  and  social  institutions.  Many  curious  ques¬ 
tions  will  be  solved  by  our  closer  intimacy  with  Japan.  We 
earnestly  hope  they  may  be  solved  by  jwaceful  intercourse ; 
without  those  intermediate  stages  of  struggle  and  bloodshed 
which  have  defaced  our  relations  with  the  neighbouring  empire 
of  China. 

There  yet  remains,  to  complete  our  rapid  survey,  that  great 
double  Continent  of  the  West,  forming  fully  a  third  part  of  the 
total  solid  land  of  the  globe.  Wholly  hidden  from  our  know¬ 
ledge  until  about  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  America  are  nevertheless  now  more  familiar  to  us 
than  many  parts  of  the  world  which  came  within  the  scope  of 
ancient  geography.  In  North  America  the  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  whether  independent  or  still  under  British  sove¬ 
reignty,  has  carried  lines  of  travel  across  the  most  sterile  and 
mountainous  tracts  between  the  two  oceans ;  and  to  the  mouths 
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of  the  rivers  which,  issuing  from  a  wild  region  of  forests  and 
lakes,  empty  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  active  spirit 
of  westward  colonisation  in  the  United  Stjites, — the  need  of 
direct  overland  communication  between  the  Eastern  States  and 
those  newly  created  on  the  Pacific, — the  successive  abstraction 
of  ^Mexican  provinces  on  the  west  and  south,  —  and  even  the 
absurd  fanaticism  of  the  Mormon  immigrants — have  all  tended, 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  especially,  to  open  out  these  vast 
countries  to  our  knowledge.  Railways  already  traverse  the 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi  and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  ^lissouri ; 
while  steamboats  make  their  way  up  the  latter  river,  a  thousand 
miles  above  the  confluence  of  these  two  mighty  streams.  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  great  watershed  of  this  continent,  are 
yielding  their  difficult  and  dangerous  passes  to  the  enterprise  of 
traders  or  settlers ; — the  Indian  tribes  are  disappearing  under 
the  pressure  of  this  new  race;  and  an  overland  post  now  performs 
regular  journies  between  California  and  the  older  states  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  able  surveyors  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  speedily  fill  up  the  gaps  which  yet  remain  in  the 
geography  of  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  N. 
American  continent.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these 
works  is  the  narrative  of  the  route  from  Canada  to  British 
Columbia,  published  by  Professor  Hind,  of  Toronto,  who  went 
in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition.  The  maps  and  illustrations  of  tliis  publica¬ 
tion  are  of  great  scientific  value,  and  it  deserves  esi)ecial  notice 
as  a  contribution  of  the  Canadians  themselves  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  vast  territory  which  is  the  inheritance  of  their  own  des¬ 
cendants,  and  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British- 
American  Empire. 

The  British  possessions  on  this  continent,  lying  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  flourishing  provinces  of  Canada,  cover  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  surface,  well  nigh  equal  to  the  total  area  of 
Europe,  but  hitherto  solely  or  chiefly  known  to  us  as  the  great 
hunting  territory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.*  It  disputes 
with  the  kindred  region  of  Siberia  the  claim  of  being  the 
greatest  fur-producing  country  of  the  globe.  The  conditions 
of  climate  and  surface  are  such  that  three-fourths  of  its  extent 
will  probably  ever  remain  a  breeding  ground  for  the  wild  animals 
of  the  chase.  But  the  eager  spirit  of  enterprise  has  of  late 
awakened  the  question  whether  the  southern  borders  of  this 
vast  territory  be  not  open  to  profitable  agricultural  settlement, 

*  See  Rev.,  vol.  cix.,  p.  122.,  for  an  article  on  the  ‘  Hudson’s 
‘  Bay  Territory.’ 
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especially  along  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  streams.  An  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
Colonial  Office  about  three  years  ago,  under  Captain  Palliser,  in 
relation  to  this  object,  has  already  obtained  many  valuable 
results ;  among  which  we  may  especially  notice  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Heetor  on  the  passes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  showing 
certain  of  them  to  be  low’er  and  more  facile  of  transit  than  any 
others  yet  known  across  this  great  mountain  chain.  The  scale 
of  operation,  however,  is  so  vast  in  these  surveys,  that  it  is 
needful  to  await  their  further  extension,  before  any  practical 
measure  can  be  founded  upon  them.  Meanwhile  we  are  rapidly 
gaining  knowledge  of  our  colony  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  mountains  ;  incited  at  the  present  moment  by 
the  golden  harvest  there,  but  justified  for  the  future  by  the 
prospects  of  those  more  tranquil  and  lasting  harvests,  promised 
by  a  fine  cliniate  and  fertile  soils.  It  is  our  belief  that  Canada 
and  this  new  colony  of  the  W est  will  eventually  be  united  by  a 
belt  of  settlements  between  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
and  52°  or  53°  N.  L.  But,  even  with  the  aid  of  railroads  and 
continuous  emigration,  half  a  century  may  be  required  to  w'ork 
out  this  result. 

The  summary  we  have  thus  given  of  the  actual  state  of 
geographical  knowledge,  will  show  at  once  the  voids  still 
remaining  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  energy  and  intelligence  en¬ 
gaged  in  fulfilment  of  this  work.  The  number  and  extent  of 
such  void  places  in  geography  will  probably  surprise  those  not 
accustomed  to  large  views  of  the  world  they  inhabit.  Another 
century,  however, — perhaps  even  less, — will  make  us  masters 
of  all  that  is  really  worthy  of  attainment.  And  as,  in  thus  dis¬ 
covering  new  lands  fitted  for  human  habitation,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  in  effect  providing  for  a  larger  amount  of  human  life  on 
the  globe,  we  can  but  express  our  earnest  hope  that  a  higher  and 
more  diffused  civilisation  may  obviate  or  lessen  those  evils 
which  are  the  appurtenances  of  an  over-crowded  world,  and 
which  put  to  severest  trial  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
institutions  of  mankind. 
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Art.  II.  —  Memoirs  of  the  Insurrection  in  Scotland  in  1715. 
By  John,  Master  of  Sinclair.  From  the  Original  Manu¬ 
script  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  With  Notes 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Printed  at  Edinburgh  (for 
the  Abbotsford  Club):  1858. 

^here  is  a  rather  remarkable  dearth  of  personal  testimony 
from  the  Jacobite  side  about  the  two  renowned  insurrections 
of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  events  of  the  great  civil  war  of  the  preceding  century  are 
abundantly  narrated  by  men  who,  from  some  eminent  position, 
civil  or  military,  saw  what  they  told.  From  the  posthumous 
honours  which  popular  literature  has  obtained  for  the  heroes  of 
the  small  but  stirring  contests  in  which  our  civil  wars  died  out, 
it  would  not  naturally  be  anticipated  that  any  of  them  would  be 
ashamed  to  tell  us  his  career.  Yet  of  those  two  wondrous 
marches  into  England,  which  ended  the  one  in  the  defence  of 
Preston,  the  other  in  the  retreat  from  Derby,  we  have  but 
scanty  and  fragmentary  memorials.  Of  the  later  affair  a  brief 
narrative  was  written  by  Andrew  Lumisden,  a  man  of  scholarly 
pursuits,  who,  after  an  unnoticed  career  in  Prince  Charles 
Edward’s  army,  spent  his  latter  days  in  Italy,  where  he  wrote 
*  Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  and  its  Environs.’  Lura- 
isden’s  narrative  was  afterwards  woven  by  John  Home  into 
his  History  of  the  Rebellion.  The  very  questionable  memoirs 
of  the  Chevalier  Johnston,  and  some  scraps  of  narrative 
published  by  Mr.  Chaml)ers  in  his  Jacobite  Memoirs,  almost 
exhaust  all  that  the  Jacobite  heroes  of  the  ’45  seem  to 
have  had  to  tell  the  world.  In  the  state  trials,  however,  in 
private  letters  and  public  documents,  and  the  new8|)apers  and 
magazines  of  the  day,  there  exist  abundant  materials  for  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  romantic  little  war  which  brought  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  exile  into  the  heart  of  England.  And  there  will  be  a 
further  addition  to  our  means  of  information  when  the  memoirs 
of  Dr.  Carlyle,  the  friend  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  who  saw  the 
battle  of  Preston  Pans  and  other  events  of  the  period,  are 
published. 

For  the  history  of  the  insurrection  of  1715  we  have  still 
fewer  materials ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since, 
though  less  prolific  in  romantic  incidents,  it  is  of  far  deeper  sig- 
nificancy  and  importance  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Britain. 
For  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  alarm  in  London,  when  the 
Highlanders  were  known  to  be  at  Derby,  and  the  stories  how 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  hid  himself  that  he  might  give  his 
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unbiassed  reflections  to  the  claims  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  on  his 
loyalty, —  no  one  who  looks  at  the  force  in  the  hands  of  the  Gro- 
vernment  and  to  the  known  temper  of  the  English  people,  can 
think  of  ultimate  success  to  the  expedition  as  an  event  that  ever 
was  within  the  range  of  possibilities.  How  long  the  insurgents 
might  have  held  the  Highlands,  and  what  trouble  they  might  have 
given  while  possessed  of  that  stronghold,  if  such  had  been  the 
limit  of  their  ambition,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  the  mai’ch  into 
England,  marvellously  audacious  as  it  was,  and  as  marvellously 
successful,  was  but  a  Highland  raid  on  a  large  scale, — a  sort  of 
expedition  which  leaves  no  |)ermanent  results  even  as  the  fruit 
of  success,  and  finds  its  natural  completion  in  a  retreat  as  rapid 
as  the  advance  has  been. 

The  affair  of  the  ’15,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  constitutional 
crisis,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Revolution  itself  in  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  risk  and  the  value  of  the  success.  The  strength  of 
a  piece  of  constitutional  mechanism,  of  English  structure  entirely, 
and  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  was  about  to 
undergo  its  last  and  most  formidable  trial.  Down  to  this 
juncture  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Stuarts  had  lost  the 
throne ;  for  William  during  the  few  years  when  he  reigned  a 
widower  alone, .  held  it  for  the  Princess  Anne,  and  he  was 
himself  a  nephew  of  King  James,  whose  son  was  at  that  time 
generally  believed  to  be  a  spurious  child.  Though  he  continued 
to  be  called  the  Pretender,  that  belief  had  disappeared,  and  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  had  grown  to  manhood, 
and  had  friends  if  not  sworn  supporters  among  the  most  eminent 
British  statesmen  of  the  day.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such 
elements  of  peril  that  the  moment  arrived  for  the  great  trial, 
when  it  would  be  seen  whether  that  fastidiously  deliberate 
selection  which  the  British  Parliament  had  made  of  an  heir  to 
the  crown  trom  among  the  many  distant  connexions  of  the 
exiled  House,  was  a  measure  having  vital  strength  enough  to 
bring  its  grand  purpose  to  a  practical  conclusion.  Those  men 
must  have  known  more  than  we  have  now  the  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining,  who  between  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne  believed  the  Hanover  succession  to  be  safe. 

In  Scotland,  to  be  sure,  the  stage  on  which  the  last  and  most 
stirring  act  of  the  historical  drama  was  acted,  the  position  of  mat¬ 
ters  was  simple  enough.  There  might  be  some  dubious  elements, 
such  as  the  impracticability  of  the  ultra-Presbyterians,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  side  some  Highland  chiefs  might  take,  while  it 
was  certain  that  whichever  it  might  be  the  clan  would  take  the 
same.  But  in  its  fundamental  military  strength  Scotland  was 
divided  into  two  parties  as  thoroughly  hostile  to  each  other  as 
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any  that  ever  waged  civil  war.  There  were  on  the  one  side 
the  Whigs  and  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  the  Jacobites  who 
were  some  of  them  Romanists,  others  Episcopalians,  but  united 
in  a  common  hatred  of  the  Whigs.  It  was  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  that  these  two  hostile  parties  should  fight  it  out  w'ith 
each  other  until  the  one  was  victorious  and  the  other  crushed, 
unless  a  preponderating  power  operating  from  England  should 
settle  the  question  at  once.  But  there  was  no  such  prepon¬ 
derating  |)ower,  and  the  war  had  gone  on  for  many  months 
before  the  Scottish  Jacobites  sensibly  felt  that  their  struggle 
was  not  to  be  with  their  fellow-countrymen  alone.  There  were 
not  a  thousand  enlisted  soldiers  in  Scotland  when  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out ;  and  when  Argyle  was  sent  down  to  quell  it,  he 
who  had  commanded  great  armies  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  found  himself,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
which  were  to  protect  his  own  country,  at  the  head  of  1800 
men.  The  extreme  meagreness,  indeed,  of  the  military  organi¬ 
sation  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  or  the  protection  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  correct  expression, 
remains  among  historical  mysteries.  Whether,  indeed,  it  is  to  the 
soundness  of  the  popular  feeling  of  England  at  that  crisis,  or  to 
the  timely  audacity  which  prompted  Somerset  and  Argyle  to  step 
unsummoned  and  unexpected  into  the  council-chamber  at  Ken¬ 
sington,  while  the  Queen  was  breathing  her  last, — that  we  owe 
the  great  result,  remains  in  a  state  of  almost  painful  doubt.  One 
there  was  who  doubtless  looked  onward  to  the  difficulties  of  this 
epoch,  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of  power  to  conquer  them. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  pen  dropped  while  the  tale  was  left  half 
told,  we  should  have  had  explained  to  us  in  imperishable  words 
the  whole  vital  anatomy  of  English  society  and  European  jwlitics 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  whole  was  the  result 
of  distinct  simple  causes  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  the 
events  should  have  been  other  than  they  w’ere. 

In  the  mean  time  any  book  which  adds  to  our  scanty  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  characters  and  objects  of  the  men  conspicuous 
in  the  events  of  that  ejKich  deserves  a  welcome  as  an  imj)ortant 
addition  to  the  materials  of  British  history.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  there  existed  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1715,  written  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair;  a  man  who,  from 
his  talent,  his  training  as  a  soldier,  and  his  territorial  influence, 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  eouncils  of  the  Jacobites,  and  a 
command  in  their  army.  It  was  known  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
felt  a  strong  interest  in  this  narrative,  and  that,  intending  to 
publish  it,  he  had  furnished  it  with  an  introduction  and  notes. 
Any  interest,  or  rather  curiosity,  which  other  people  might  feel 
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about  the  book  was  not  likely  to  be  abated  by  the  reasons  which 
induced  Sir  Walter  to  abandon  his  design.  He  was  alarmed  by 
the  sarcastic  acerbity  with  which  the  Master  treated  his  contem¬ 
poraries, — a  quality  which,  as  he  saw,  would  render  the  memoirs 
‘  a  precious  treat  to  the  lovers  of  historical  scandal,  should  they 
‘  ever  be  made  public,’  but  which  induced  him  to  restore  to  its 
original  privacy  a  book  capable  of  giving  much  pain  to  living 
people  not  distantly  related  to  the  persons  over  whose  follies 
and  vices  its  author  exults. 

The  passing  away  of  at  least  one  full  generation  since  Sir 
Walter  locked  up  the  manuscript,  while  it  has  thrown  the  nearest 
existing  representatives  of  the  persons  it  commemorates  into  a 
more  distant  grade  of  relationship,  has,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time 
removed  some  of  the  relish  with  which  the  personal  and  politi¬ 
cal  scandals  might  have  been  devoured.  If  there  is  something 
wearisome  in  a  continued  stream  of  mellifluent  praise,  there  is 
something  still  more  offensively  wearisome  in  a  continued  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  bitterest  gall.  When  the  spiteful  heart  is  so 
deeply  devoted  to  its  malignant  work  that  it  cannot  -stop  to 
give  the  interest  of  individuality  to  its  descriptions,  and  when 
these  often  apply  to  men  of  whom  one  knows  little  else  than 
the  black  j)ortrait  so  drawn,  the  exhibition  is  rather  a  dreary 
one  to  the  ordinary  uninterested  s|)ectator.  It  tells  its  own 
lesson,  however,  to  those  who  take  it  up  as  historical  material. 
The  malignity  with  which  men  in  the  Master’s  position  spoke 
of  and  treated  each  other  —  the  scenes  of  depravity  and  mean¬ 
ness  which  in  their  mutual  upbraidings  they  bring  to  light,  form 
an  clement  which  should  not  be  dropped  out  of  our  history. 

Such  exposures  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  men 
who  figured  in  the  Jacobite  insurrections  and  intrigues,  when 
thouglitfully  looked  at,  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  mind  with  profound 
thankfulness  for  the  better  age  in  which  we  live,  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  towards  those  brave  and  enlight¬ 
ened  men  who,  in  carrying  out  the  Constitutional  settlement  of 
the  Crown  through  all  difficulties  and  dangers,  created  for  us 
the  freedom,  the  internal  peace,  and  the  higher  political  morality 
which  we  now  enjoy.  The  notions  which  readers  of  romance 
derive  of  the  singleness  of  purpose,  disinterested  devotion,  and 
untarnished  honour  which  must  have  animated  the  Jacobite 
leaders,  are  signally  dispersed  when  we  get  among  them  and 
hear  what  they  have  to  tell  about  each  other.  The  revelations 
so  obtained,  if  they  may  not  be  called  pleasing  or  attractive, 
have  a  solemn 'interest  in  the  significant  exemplifications  which 
they  afford  of  the  progress  of  political  and  social  morality  in  this 
country.  In  these  days,  when  bribery  at  elections  and  pecuniary 
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dishonesty  in  high  places  cause  people  of  nervous  or  gloomy 
temperament  to  become  desponding  about  the  destiny  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  a  wholesome  and  an  assuring  exercise  to  look 
back  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of  our  great 
grandfathers,  and  the  astounding  things  they  did.  General 
theories,  formed  abstractedly  and  of  the  mere  faculties  of  the 
brain,  are  apt  to  be  rudely  dispersed  by  such  facts. 

Certainly  a  man,  who  takes  his  notions  of  our  past  condition 
from  what  he  sees  around  him  at  the  presi^nt  day,  and  t\  hat  he 
reads  in  the  ordinary  histories,  would  be  ill  prepared  to  believe  in 
the  scenes  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  generd  profligacy,  political 
and  individual,  at  a  time  so  late  in  our  annals  that  many  people 
who  have  spoken  to  him  may  also  have  s{K)ken  to  those 
who  figured  in  these  scenes.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  either 
the  Jacobite  cause  or  the  other  is  responsible  for  these  evil  cha¬ 
racteristics,  since  the  chief  object  of  those  endowed  with  them 
was  to  find  the  side  which  it  would  serve  their  own  ends  to 
belong  to  for  the  time  being,  and  so  they  are  at  intervals  gene¬ 
rally  found  to  have  figured  in  both.  But  facts  proving  that 
there  has  been  so  great  and  so  recent  a  revolution  in  the  poli- 
tieal  morality  of  our  upper  classes,  are  likely  to  suggest  doubts 
of  the  exact  certainty  oi'many  well-accepted  ethnological  theories 
about  the  capacities  and  destinies  of  races.  It  may  surely  be 
safely  believed  that  it  is  not  in  the  blood  of  the  British  jMJople 
to  produce  such  miracles  of  atrocity  as  those  which  were  deve¬ 
loped  among  our  Oriental  fellow-subjects  in  the  Indian  mutinies. 
But  let  us  not  exult  in  too  broad  a  line  of  distinction  between 
races  of  British  descent  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  once 
remarked  to  the  late  Mr.  Montstuart  Elphinstone  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  realise  a  character  like  that  of  Lovat  — 
externally  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  education,  popular,  genial, 
and  bland  in  his  manners,  good-natured,  accommodating,  and, 
if  anything,  only  too  sedulous  to  please — while,  under  this  ex¬ 
terior  of  genial  worth,  there  was  a  conscience  which  by  his 
own  repeated  deeds  he  had  made  that  of  a  forger,  a  betrayer,  a 
robber,  a  ravisher,  and  a  murderer.  The  Indian  statesman  said 
he  could  realise  and  appreciate  such  a  character  perfectly  from 
his  experience  of  Orientals — he  was  well  acquainted,  in  fact, 
with  an  Affghan  chief  who  was  almost  a  fac-simile  of  Lovat, 
and  who  always  reminded  him  of  that  worthy. 

Of  course  we  must  attribute  the  strange  mental  phenomena 
of  those  days  to  the  uncertainties  and  difficulties  of  the  times; 
and  that  is  just  the  reason  why  a  retrospect  towards  them  must 
inspire  us  with  admiring  gratitude  to  the  men  whose  untiring 
zeal  and  intrepidity  pr^uced,  as  the  conclusion  of  their  long- 
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continued  struggle,  the  constitutional  establishment  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.  It  might  have  been  suspected  by  unprejudiced 
persons  that  a  good  deal  of  discreditable  service  must  from  time 
to  time  have  been  offered  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  Temptations 
which  broke  through  the  prudence  as  well  as  the  honesty  of 
men  like  Godolphin,  Atterbury,  and  ‘  lofty,  pensive  Saint 
‘John,’  which  tarnished  the  heroic  lustre  of  the  fame  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  were  not  likely  to  find  inferior  men  exempt  from  their 
influence.  Accordingly,  when  looking  lower  down  through  the 
grades  of  society,  and  diverging  into  those  distant  social  circles  to 
which  the  existing  civilisation  of  the  day  had  not  penetrated, 
we  find  the  defects  and  vices  which  sullied  the  great  statesmen 
developed,  according  to  the  surrounding  conditions,  with  greater 
coarseness  or  more  reckless  effrontery. 

The  Master  of  Sinclair’s  narrative  abounds  in  sketches  of 
such  characteristics,  by  no  means  undercoloured.  The  chief 
hero  or  demon  of  his  narrative,  however — that  man  to  whose 
destruction  it  is  religiously  devoted,  the  Earl  of  Mar  —  is  not 
to  be  counted  among  the  secondary  agents.  To  the  end  of 
making  this  man  odious,  the  Master  exerts  himself  with  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  a  continuity  of  effort  which  render 
even  his  malignity  a  little  laughable.  Had  he  known  all 
that  the  world  now  knows  of  his  enemy  he  might  have  spared 
much  of  his  pains,  since  it  would  be  a  futile  task  to  add  to  the 
blackness  of  such  a  character.  The  characteristics  of  the  leader 
in  the  insurrection  derive  a  peculiar  interest  and  importance 
from  the  double  sphere  in  which  he  acted — in  the  one  a  High¬ 
land  chief,  with  a  troop  of  half-savage  banditti  at  his  heels; 
in  the  other  a  member  of  the  British  Hbuse  of  Lords — a 
powerful  statesman,  and  by  his  connexion  with  the  Pierpoint 
family  admitted  into  a  circle  of  politicians  and  wits  the  most 
brilliant  and  attractive  of  its  own  day,  and  not  sur[)assed,  if 
ever  equalled,  by  any  such  circle  in  later  times.  His  career 
derives,  too,  an  additional  interest  by  coupling  it  with  that  of 
his  younger  brother  James.  They  worked,  as  will  presently  be 
seen,  in  totally  different  arenas,  but  it  is  marvellous  to  find  how 
each,  in  his  own,  found  abundant  exercise  for  his  extraordinary 
acquirements  in  selfishness,  perfidy,  and  cruelty. 

After  some  malignant  private  accusations,  with  which  the 
world  has  little  concern,  even  if  they  could  be  established,  the 
first  political  crime  which  the  Master  fastens  on  his  enemy  is  his 
advocacy  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  ‘  the  blackest  and  atrociousest 
*  of  crimes,’  as  the  Master  says,  ‘  never  to  be  forgiven  by  God 
‘  Almighty,  and  I  think  ought  never  to  be  forgiven,  and  im- 
‘  possible  to  be  forgotten,  by  men.’  It  is  a  sad  evidence  of  the 
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perverted  feeling  prevalent  in  Scotland  during  the  last  eentury 
that  it  should  have  continued  to  be  aeceptable  to  speak  in  this 
manner  of  a  measure  fraught  with  inestimable  blessings  to  both 
countries,  and  e8|iecially  honourable  to  Scotland  as  a  perpetual 
acknowledgment  of  her  old  national  independence,  and  her 
equality  as  a  contracting  party  to  a  nation  so  much  larger 
and  more  powerful.  The  extent  to  whieh  Scott  inherited 
this  prejudice  is  curiously  shown  in  his  short  but  fierce  com¬ 
ment  on  the  story  which  tells  how  Seafield,  the  Chancellor,  when 
he  signed  the  official  copy  of  the  Act  of  Union,  said  ‘  There’s 
‘  an  end  of  an  auld  sang.’  This  silly  jest,  which  probably  was 
never  made,  is  solemnly  characterised  as  ‘  an  insult  for  which  he 

*  deserved  to  be  destroyed  on  the  spot  by  his  indignant  country- 

*  men.’  It  is  still  stronger  evidence  of  such  perversion  that  a  man 
with  so  much  pride  of  country  as  Scott  should  have  maintained 
that  on  that  occasion  the  most  eminent  Scottish  noblemen  and 
statesmen  accepted  of  bribes  paid  down  in  hard  cash  for  the  votes 
in  which  they  betrayed  their  country — Lord  Marchmont  getting 
1,104/.  15«.  Id,,  which  was  exactly  adjusted  by  his  giving  back 
5rf.  in  copper  as  the  balance  on  a  shilling,  while  the  services  of 
poor  Lord  Banff  were  rewarded  at  precisely  11/.  2s. !  The 
affair  was  not  quite  justifiable,  perhaps,  but  it  did  not  partake 
of  the  infamy  which  Scottish  patriots  have  pertinaciously  attri¬ 
buted  to  it.  The  finances  of  Scotland  were  then  in  a  very 
irregular  condition,  and  a  number  of  official  people  were  clamour¬ 
ing  for  arrears  of  salary.  The  Government  thought  it  was  not 
expedient  to  set  a  parliament  containing  many  discontented  and 
angry  men  to  the  delicate  task  of  discussing  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
and  at  the  same  tiifle  the  occasion  was  not  a  propitious  one  for 
levying  money  by  taxes;  they  therefore  requested  and  obtained 
from  the  English  Exchequer  the  loan  of  20,000/.  to  pay  up 
these  arrears.  The  application  of  the  money  was  rigidly  in¬ 
vestigated  by  that  celebrated  Tory  committee  which  ruined 
Iklarlborough'and  sent  Walpole  to  the  Tower;  but  they  did  not 
find  that  the  payments  had  been  misappropriated.  The  pre¬ 
judices  about  the  Union  have  died  off  within  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  and  there  could  be  little  sympathy  with  the  Master  of 
Sinclair’s  denunciations  had  not  Mar  himself  managed  to  make 
his  conduct  even  about  this  good  service  odious  by  ignominious 
professions  of  penitence  for  the  part  he  had  taken,  embodied  in 
a  declaration  proclaiming  to  his  countrymen  that  they  *  should 
‘  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties,  which  were  by  that  cursed  Union 
‘  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  English.’ 

Mar  was  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland ;  an  office  which  gave  him  enormous  personal  influence 
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from  the  peculiar  political  condition  of  the  country.  He  de¬ 
sired  to  retain  it,  if  not  to  improve  his  position,  and  conse¬ 
quently  sent  a  dutiful  letter  or  memorial  to  George  I.,  which 
reached  him  as  he  passed  through  Holland  on  his  way  to 
London.  ‘  Your  Majesty,  ’  said  Mar  in  this  document,  ‘  shall 
‘ever  find  me  as  faithful  and  dutiful  a  subject  as  ever  any  of  my 
‘  family  have  been  to  the  Crown,  or  as  I  have  been  to  my  late 
‘  mistress  the  Queen  ;  ’  and  he  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer 
that  as  his  Majesty’s  accession  to  the  Crown  had  been  quiet 
and  peaceable,  so  might  his  reign  be  long  and  prosperous.  Mar 
in  the  mean  time  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  hands  by 
procuring  a  document  very  characteristic  of  the  political  con¬ 
dition  of  Scotland  in  those  days.  This  was  an  address  by  a 
large  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  authorising 
him  to  offer  their  entire  allegiance  to  the  new  dynasty, 
stating  that  as  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  they  were  desirous  to  be 
led  by  his  counsel  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  and  entreating 
him  to  commend  them  to  the  new  king,  and  assure  him  of  their 
dutiful  services  when  needed.  The  younger  brother,  of  whom 
we  have  something  to  relate  presently,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  and  ])romoter  of  this  document,  to  which  his  extensive 
secret  channels  of  communication  with  the  Highlanders  enabled 
him  to  find  a  large  body  of  adherents.  It  was  calculated  to 
make  2klar  appear  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  peace  or  war. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  got  sufficient  encouragement 
to  induce  him  to  present  or  make  use  of  it,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  assure  the  chiefs  that  their  oflfers  of  allegiance  were  scornfully 
fiung  back  in  their  teeth. 

One  evening,  after  having  attended  his  last  hopeless  levee  at 
St.  James’s,  the  carl  set  out  in  disguise  for  Scotland.  He  at  once 
assumed  the  position  of  the  chosen  representative  of  the  exiled 
Prince  and  announced  himself  as  ‘commander-in-chief  of  his 
*  Majesty’s  forces  in  Scotland.’  It  is  disputed  whether  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  commission  to  the  chiefs  whom  he  assembled  round  him 
at  Braemar,  and  the  more  charitable  supposition  is  the  negative, 
since  any  such  document  must  have  been  a  forgery.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  found  neccssay  to  place  him  in  the  rank  and  character  which 
in  his  assurance  he  had  arrogated  to  himself,  and  when  the  war 
had  made  some  progress  his  veritable  commission  arrived.  His 
moral  nature  is  not  responsible  for  having  made  him  a  wretched 
general,  but  it  only  too  well  justified  the  distrust  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  their  apprehensive  feeling  that  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  dangerous  not  only  for  his  incapacity  but  his 
duplicity.  In  a  long  rancorous  dispute  which  he  had  with  the 
Master  of  Sinclair,  his  conduct  looks  well  at  a  first  glance,  but 
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becomes  far  otherwise  if  we  "ive  any  credit  to  the  Master’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  motives.  This  latter  was  the  leader  of  a  party 
in  the  camp  called  *the  Grumblers,’  who,  maintaining  the 
expedition  to  be  hopeless,  and  all  further  efforts  a  mere  wanton 
accumulation  of  mischief  and  misery,  proposed  to  surrender  to 
Argyle  on  such  terms  as  they  could  obtain.  Mar  indignantly 
denounced  this  proposal,  and  called  upon  the  leaders  to  stand 
out  to  the  last.  The  Master  said  the  cause  of  all  this  seeming 
magnaminity  was  that  Mar  had  already  been  feeling  for  terms 
for  himself,  but  found  no  favourable  response, — was  assured 
indeetl  that  he  would  be  specially  excepted  out  of  any  amnesty 
that  might  be  granted,  —  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  this  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  motive  of  his  conduct. 

However  it  may  have  been,  he  took  the  earliest  and  best 
opportunity  of  escaping  to  France  by  accompanying  the  Prince 
whose  arrival  was  so  unwelcome,  and  who  was  so  speedily 
hustled  out  of  the  country.  Mar  went  with  his  master  to 
Urbino,  where  the  man  of  affairs  found  the  business  of  so  small 
and  unreal  a  court  rather  too  narrow  for  his  active  habits.  He 
was  charged  by  his  fellow  Jacobites  with  many  treacheries, 
among  others  with  purloining  the  poor  2000/.  which  at  one 
time  constituted  their  exchequer  for  political  purposes.  Whether 
all  the  chaises  against  him  were  true  it  would  be  very  difficult 
now  to  discover,  and  when  the  general  blackness  of  his  character 
is  considered,  not  very  important  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  in  perpetual  communication  with  Stair, 
Sunderland,  and  other  llritish  ministers,  —  a  kind  of  occu¬ 
pation  through  which  few  characters  could  be  sufficiently  strong 
in  rectitude  to  carry  a  man  in  his  condition  untainted.  Lock¬ 
hart,  his  rival,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  sort  of  cordial  hatred 
which  abounded  in  the  little  court  of  the  exile,  mentions  a 
speech  to  Mar  by  their  common  master,  which  if  not  made  in 
absolute  trusting  simplicity,  which  it  hardly  could  be,  shows  a 
sense  of  sarcastic  humour  in  the  poor  youth.  He  said  that 
Mar’s  course  of  conduct  met  his  entire  approval,  for  by  an 
understanding  with  the  enemy  it  only  gave  him  the  better 
opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  that  zeal  and  attachment  whieh 
he  felt  towards  his  legitimate  master.  Among  other  busy 
projects  Mar  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Regent  of 
France  a  plan  for  dismembering  Britain,  and  subordinating 
England  to  the  will  of  France,  by  establishing  the  exiled  house 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  only.  No  one  can  know  the  exact 
depth  of  the  purposes  of  the  treacherous,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  Jacobites  were  right  when  they 
maintained  that  Mar  had  been  bribed  by  the  Hanoverian 
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Government  to  promulgate  this  scheme  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  Jacobite  Ciiuse  odious  as  that  of  men  who  would 
sell  their  country  to  France. 

One  more  little  incident  and  we  have  done  with  this  man. 
By  an  arrangement  founded  on  the  professed  object  of  securing 
a  jointure  to  his  wife  out  of  his  forfeited  estates,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  managed  to  put  Mar  into  possession  of  an  income  of 
3000/.  a  year, — as  much  he  said,  in  proclaiming  his  gratitude, 
as  ever  he  had  been  able  to  derive  from  his  property.  It 
happened  that  this  act  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  was  set  forth  in  the  same  parliamentary  report  in  which 
the  charges  against  Atterbury  were  stated.  The  Jacobites 
naturally  had  most  vehement  suspicions  that  the  conjuncture  was 
not  entirely  fortuitous,  and  that  the  two  things  were  really 
connected  with  each  other.  Lockhart,  indeed,  bluntly  states 
that  it  was  Mar  who  acted  the  assistant  detective,  by  playing 
into  the  hands  of  those  put  on  the  scent,  and  enabling  them  to 
trace  the  celebrated  ciphered  letters  to  Atterbury’s  door.  One 
of  these  ciphered  letters  was  intended  for  Mar,  and  when 
delivered  to  him,  he  was  told,  or  he  managed  to  know,  that  the 
cipher  had  been  discovered,  and  that  his  answer  would  be  inter¬ 
cepted  and  read.  In  that  answer  he  put  in  such  suggestive 
particulars  as  could  not  fail  to  point  unquestionably  to  the 
Bishop,  as  the  English  leader  of  the  correspondence, —  so  at 
least  Lockhart’s  story  goes.*  Yet,  after  all,  this  man  illustrates 
the  sentiment,  that  there  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
He  w'as  fond  of  gardening,  and  did  a  deal  to  promote  among  his 
countrymen  an  art  so  valuable  to  their  sterile  land.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  one  respect  a  very  successful 
one,  since  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  merit  of  James  Gibbs, 
the  son  of  an  obscure  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  who  advancing  under 
his  countryman’s  patronage  as  an  architect,  has  left  us,  among 
other  eminent  buildings,  the  Radcliffe  Library  and  the  beautiful 
j  church  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields. 

1  liar’s  younger  brother,  James  Erskine,  had  a  very  different 

i  but  scarcely  less  remarkable  career.  He  was  a  Judge  of  the 

I  Court  of  Session,  and  when  he  is  mentioned  by  his  judieial  title 
as  Lord  Grange,  it  may  possibly  dawn  upon  the  reader  as  a 
name  connected  with  a  wild  tale  of  domestic  oppression.  He 
was  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  which  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  as  ‘the  story  of  Lady  Grange,’ — of  the  woman 
who  was  seized  in  her  house  in  Edinburgh  and  removed  to 
a  distant  rock  among  the  Hebrides,  w'here  she  lived  for  many 


*  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
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years  the  life  of  a  savage,  or  of  one  cast  by  shipwreck  on  a 
desolate  island.  Her  husband  led  two  distinct  lives,  nearly  as 
remote  from  each  other  in  character  as  the  varieties  of  human 
nature  exemplified  within  the  British  Isles  could  admit  two  men 
to  be.  In  the  one  char.icter  he  w’as  a  zealous  Whig,  devoted  to 
the  Revolution  settlement,  and  an  austere  Presbyterian,  erring 
only  in  the  extreme  rigidness  of  his  devotional  observances,  and 
the  excess  of  his  righteous  zeal  against  the  backsliders  of  the  time. 

In  his  other  character  he  was  a  Jacobite  and  a  profligate,  mixing 
in  scenes  of  sensuality  with  the  worst  men  of  his  age.  He  was 
addicted  to  mysterious  absences  from  his  home  and  the  regular 
haunts  of  his  pious  brethren,  which  might  by  them  be  attri-  | 
buted  to  any  of  the  divine  aspirations  or  agencies  which  from 
time  to  time  call  away  men  of  exalted  spirituality  from  com-  j 

munion  with  the  things  and  people  of  the  world.  We  now,  ; 

however,  know  that  on  such  occasions  he  was  occupied  in  plots  i 

among  the  Jacobites,  or  in  deep  orgies  of  debauchery,  occa-  ! 
sionally,  perhaps,  attending  to  both  duties  at  the  8.ime  time.  I 
Wodrow,  the  zealous  Covenanting  historian,  records  many  of  ; 
Grange’s  precious  sayings ;  among  others,  how  it  weighed  upon  | 
his  spirit  to  reflect  that  among  the  clergy  of  the  day  there  was  { 

too  much  preaching  up  of  mere  morality  and  too  little  of  Christ  ! 

and  grace.  Such  bold  duplicity  as  Grange’s  could  not  entirely 
evade  suspicion;  the  holy  man  had  bis  enemies  and  back¬ 
biters,  and  even  so  simple-minded  a  man  as  Wodrow  could  not 
record  his  virtues  and  sufferings  without  leaving  the  traces  of 
a  suspicion  in  his  own  mind  that  possibly  all  might  nut  be  right. 

*  The  man,’  says  the  historian,  ‘  is  owned  by  his  greatest  ene-  ; 

‘  mies  to  have  had  the  greatest  provocation  jwssible,  and  his  ■ 
‘  family  distresses  have  even  drawn  pity  from  them  that  (I  hope  ' 

*  groundlessly)  have  loaded  him  with  the  greatest  calumnies  and 

*  reproaches.  I  reckon  him  among  the  greatest  men  in  this 

*  time,  and  would  fain  hope  the  calumnies  cast  on  him  are  very 

*  groundless ;  but  they  are  exceedingly  fostered  and  spread  by 

*  such  as  dislike  him  for  his  zealous  appearance  fur  this  church 

‘  and  against  Mr.  Simson.’  *  | 

This  Simson  was  a  professor  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow,  against  j 
whom  the  Covenanting  party  of  the  church  carried  on  war 
for  several  years  in  efforts  to  crush  him  for  teaching  heretical  I 

doctrines.  In  such  a  contest  Grange  was  in  his  element.  He 
could  be  relied  on  when  assistance  was  wanted  for  any  pur- 
j)ose  of  bigotry  or  persecution,  and  lie  was  foremost  in  the 
efforts  to  withdraw  all  toleration  from  the  episcopal  form 

*  Wodrow’s  Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 
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of  worship.  Wc  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  he  recon¬ 
ciled  his  Jacobite  colleagues  to  his  conduct  in  such  matters ; 
they  would  probably  consider,  on  the  whole,  that  the  odour  of 
sanctity  in  which  he  stood  towards  the  Covenanters  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  element  of  his  value  as  a  partisan. 

When,  after  many  years  of  secrecy,  the  history  of  his  wife’s 
banishment  became  known,  his  defence  was  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  fierce  passions  and  frantic  temper,  aggravated  by 
habits  of  intoxication;  that  she  was  a  scandal  to  him  in  his 
correct  walk  as  a  Christian  man  and  a  Judge;  that  she  col¬ 
lected  mobs  and  raised  riots  about  his  doors  when  he  was 
entertaining  his  worshipful  friends ;  and  that  he  was  in 
daily  terror  lest  the  frantic  woman  should  rush  upon  him 
on  the  bench,  and  in  that  solemn  place  expose  his  domestic 
wretchedness  to  the  world.  Those  of  his  pious  Covenanting 
friends  who  understood  that  he  had  taken  measures  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  his  domestic  curse,  would  believe  that  the  righteous 
man  had  put  her  away  privily  with  due  attention  to  her  comfort 
and  well-being.  His  secret  Jacobite  colleagues,  however,  were 
well  acquainted  with  a  different  solution  of  the  mystery.  Many 
of  the  most  eminent  among  them,  including  Lovat,  put  them¬ 
selves  to  great  pains  in  accomplishing  the  lady’s  seclusion,  both 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  and  that  of  her  husband.  She 
had,  in  fact,  discovered  some  of  their  plots,  and  in  her  frantic 
rage  against  her  husband  threatened  to  denounce  him.  Grange 
had  a  relation  living  in  an  old  turreted  mansion  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Benochie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  whom  he  used  to 
communicate,  in  a  tortuous  and  misty  correspondence,  as  much  of 
his  difficulties  and  sorrows  as  he  thought  it  safe  to  put  on  paper. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  more  than 
a  hundred  years  afterwards  the  curiosity  of  the  world  about  his 
deeds  might  call  these  records  from  their  obscurity,  to  be 
printed  and  commented  on.  They  may  now  be  read  by  any 
one  who  will  undergo  the  tedious  process  for  the  sake  of 
such  rays  of  light  as  they  throw  on  a  life  of  mystery.*  They 
show  clearly  that  what  he  feared  from  his  wife  was  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  criminal  charges,  — false  charges  of  course,  —  but 
sufficient  to  inspire  him  with  a  lively  terror,  which  exudes  in 
allusions  to  Tyburn,  and  to  the  Grass  Market — the  place  where 
the  gibbet  of  Edinburgh  stood. 

Another  female  figure  besides  his  wife  occasionally  flits 
across  the  misty  vista  of  these  papers.  Wodrow  mentions, 

•  Letters  of  Lord  Grange  —  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club, 
vol.  iii. 
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among  other  affairs  of  the  day  worthy  of  commemoration, 
that  Grange  is  going  to  London  to  see  about  my  Lady  Mar, 
his  sister-in-law,  who  had  been  under  mental  affections,  and 
that  he  is  likely  to  bring  her  with  him  to  Scotland.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  simple-minded  Covenanter  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  poor  woman  to  take  her  away  from  her  aris¬ 
tocratic  circle  in  England,  polluted  by  prelacy  and  Erastian- 
ism,  and  bring  her  to  the  hearth  of  a  devout  professor  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  much  sanctity.  When  he  went  to  London  we 
find  him  engaged  in  a  fierce  contest  with  a  foe  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  though  of  the  softer  sex — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
the  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Mar.  Erskine  abused  her  as 
heartily  though  not  so  antithetically  as  Pope ;  and  of  their  dia¬ 
logues,  on  her  part,  he  gives  such  specimens  as  ‘  Lady  Mary, 

*  knowing,  since  she  first  seized  Lady  Mar,  that  1  would  not 

*  let  her  scold  on  my  lord  and  speak  impertinently  of  him,  and 

*  wanting,  it  seems,  to  give  vent  to  her  fury,  sent  for  Lord 

*  Erskine,  and  told  him  that  his  father  and  uncle  were  the  two 

*  greatest  villains  alive,  and  scolded  us  to  him  most  outrageously 
‘  for  more  than  an  hour.’  And  after  setting  forth  such  parti¬ 
culars  as  seemed  to  justify  her  opinion,  she  *  concluded  with 

*  rage  that  we  were  both  rascals,  and  said  many  other  ridiculous 

*  things.’  *  The  dispute  between  them  involved  questions  too 
complicated  to  be  here  discussed,  about  the  arrangement  already 
referred  to  for  virtually  restoring  Mar  to  his  original  income. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  question  whether  Lady  Mar  was 
sane  or  insane  affected  these  pecuniary  matters,  and  also  that 
it  was  an  important  consideration  whether  her  sister  or  her 
brother-in-law  was  to  have  charge  of  her.  At  all  events,  the 
possession  of  the  poor  woman  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
bitter  .contest  between  Grange  and  Lady  Mary.  He  was  so 
near  accomplishing  his  object,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Scotland,  with  Lady  Mar  in  his  charge,  and  had 
almost  crossed  the  border  when,  to  his  disappointment  and  rage, 
she  was  taken  from  him  under  a  King’s  Bench  warrant  obtained 
by  his  vigilant  adversary.  He  mumbles  forth  some  complaint 
about  the  injurious  suspicions  thrown  on  him  on  this  occa¬ 
sion;  as,  for  instance,  that  w'hen  he  has  his  sister-in-law  in 
Scotland  he  may  have  her  secretly  locked  up,  or  removed  to 
some  distant  country.  Lady  Wortley  Montague’s  published 
letters  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  allusion  to  this  curious 
affair.  But  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  systematic  pruning 
of  them,  since,  in  her  correspondence  with  her  sister,  just  after  the 


*  Letters  of  Lord  Grange,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 
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suppression  of  the  insurrection,  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
actual  or  probable  fate  of  the  family ;  nothing  to  remind  one 
that  the  sister  to  whom  she  writes  had  but  recently  been  assured 
of  her  husband's  escape  from  the  block,  or  that,  indeed,  there 
was  any  matter  of  anxiety  to  distract  the  attention  of  either  of 
them  from  fashionable  news  and  gossip. 

Grange  in  vain  besieged  Walpole  for  promotion ;  that  watch¬ 
ful  minister  knew  rather  too  much  about  him,  having  set  down 
to  his  debit  certain  intercepted  letters  to  the  court  at  Urbino, 
and  other  little  traces  of  his  doings.  Grange  thought  it  exces¬ 
sively  unreasonable  that  his  acceptability  to  the  zealous  party 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  been  estimated  by  the  minister 
at  its  proper  value.  It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  bring 
forward  such  testimony  to  the  possession  of  spiritual  gifts,  as 
the  foundation  of  a  claim  for  temporal  advantages.  Among 
the  sources  of  political  influence  at  that  time  In  Scotland,  after 
large  estates,  or  the  command  of  a  Highland  following,  the  next 
element  in  point  of  power  might  be  counted  a  following  of  the 
extreme  Covenanters.  In  the  present  age,  when  little  denomi¬ 
national  prejudices  and  petty  intolerances  are  scattered  in  various 
but  never  formidable  shapes,  here  and  there  throughout  Britain, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  burning  and  exterminating 
zeal  of  those  who  delighted  in  the  title  of  ‘  the  persecuted  rem¬ 
nant,’  during  the  time  when  the  country  ran  its  greatest  risk 
from  the  party  Avho  in  politics  and  religion  were  nominally  their 
antipodes.  Nothing  but  a  perusal  of  their  own  multifarious 
protests,  remonstrances,  testimonies,  denunciations,  and  ana¬ 
themas  can  aflbrd  one  any  coneeption  of  the  remote  intricacy  of 
the  theological  stronghold  to  which  they  betook  themselves,  and 
the  impartial  denunciations  which  they  dashed  in  the  teeth  of 
every  one  who  failed  or  hesitated  to  go  with  them.  Nor  can  the 
phenomenon  be  understood  without  looking  to  its  cause  in  that 
dreadful  persecution  by  the  governments  of  the  latter  Stuarts, 
which  burnt  every  human  sympathy  and  all  interests  in  com¬ 
mon  worldly  virtue  and  well-being  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
Covenanters.  To  gain  men  in  such  a  condition  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  the  perfectly  unscrupulous.  Natures  in  such  a  state  of 
spiritual  exaltation  are  suspicious  of  nothing  but  what  tends  to 
question  their  belief  or  thwart  their  projects.  The  man  who 
professes  to  go  with  them  altogether,  having  no  doubt  or  scruple, 
runs  little  chance  of  suspicion  on  their  part.  All  of  him  that 
might  seem  to  contradict  his  professions  is  reconciled  to  them 
by  the  potency  of  their  theological  logic.  And  if  some¬ 
thing  should  occur  too  palpably  demonstrative  of  worldliness 
and  vice,  there  is  still  a  recourse  founded  upon  the  very  pre- 
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clousncss  of  his  services ;  for  Satnn,  alarmed  at  their  efficiency, 
has  made  a  formidable  effort  and  has  for  the  time  obtained  the 
dominion  over  the  child  of  grace.  The  possession  of  an  influence 
over  these  men  was  a  stake  often  played  for  by  the  political 
gamblers  of  the  time.  One  of  these,  John  Iver  of  Kersland,  left 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity  an  elaborate  and  signally  unblushing 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  established  such  an  influence  and 
the  uses  to  which  he  put  it.*  He  laid  his  unappreciated  merit  and 
unrequited  services  before  the  world,  stating  how  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  his  influence,  how  he  had  betrayed  the  men  who  trusted 
in  him  to  serve  the  Government,  and  with  what  flagrant  perfidy 
that  Government  had  left  him  unrewarded.  Ker  had  acquired 
by  marriage  the  estates  of  a  family  high  in  favour  with  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  as  champions  and  sufferers  for  their  cause.  He  thought 
he  might  inherit  the  religious  influence  of  the  family  as  well  as 
their  estates,  and  he  expressed  astonishment  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  obtained  the  confidence  of  those  simple-minded  zealots 
at  no  greater  sacrifice  than  a  simple  avowal  of  conformity  with 
their  views  and  objects.  Like  a  dealer  setting  off  his  wares,  he 
describes  the  value  of  the  coadjutors  for  which  an  ungrateful 
government  would  not  reward  him,  in  terms  which  show  what 
sterling  stuff*  they  w’ere  made  of. 

‘  The  Cameronians,’  he.  says,  ‘  are  strictly  religious,  and  ever  act 
upon  that  principle,  making  the  war  a  part  of  their  religion  and 
converting  state  policy  into  points  of  conscience.  They  light  as  they 
pray,  and  pray  as  they  fight,  making  every  battle  a  new  exercise  of 
their  faith,  and  believe  that  in  such  a  case  they  are,  ns  it  were,  under 
the  banner  of  Christ.  If  they  fall  in  battle  they  die  at  their  calling 
as  martyrs  to  the  good  cause,  and  believe  that,  in  thus  shedding  their 
blood,  they  finish  the  work  of  their  salvation.  From  such  maxims 
and  articles  of  faith  the  Cameronians  may  be  slain,  never  conquered  ; 
great  numbers  of  them  have  lost  their  lives,  but  few  or  none  ever 
yielded.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  they  believe  their  duty  or  re¬ 
ligion  calls  them  to  it,  they  arc  always  unanimous  and  ready,  with 
undaunted  spirits  and  great  vivacity  of  mind,  to  encounter  hardships, 
attempt  great  enterprises,  despise  danger,  and  bravely  rush  on  to 
death  or  victory.’  f 

After  the  accession  of  King  William  these  zealots  had  little 
else  to  do  but  to  mil  at  the  Revolution  settlement  and  at 
the  Hanover  succession,  as  each  new  event  of  public  interest 

*  Memoirs  of  John  Ker,  of  Kersland,  in  North  Britain,  containing 
his  Secret  Transactions  and  Negotiations  in  Scotland,  England,  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  Hanover,  and  other  Foreign  Parts,  published  by 
himself,  1726. 

f  Memoirs,  p.  9.  ,  ,  . 
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gave  them  an  occasion  for  lifting  up  their  voices.  The 
new  form  of  things  was,  they  said,  worse  than  what  had  gone 
before,  in  as  far  as,  though  separated  from  them  by  an  impas¬ 
sable  gulph,  the  monarchs  and  statesmen  of  the  new  order 
professed  to  be  their  friends.  How  could  there  be  such  a  friend¬ 
ship  ;  how  could  the  wolf  lie  down  with  the  lamb  ?  The  new 
sovereigns  and  their  statesmen  were  uncovenanted  ;  they  had  not 
even  adopted  and  sworn  to  tliat  preliminary  article  of  faith 
binding  upon  all  Christian  men,  the  national  covenant;  and  be¬ 
hind  that  there  remained,  as  farther  tests  of  acceptability,  the 
Auchenshaugh  testimony,  and  the  Sanquhar  declaration,  along 
with  the  document  so  characteristically  termed  the  ‘  Informatory 
‘  vindication  of  a  poor,  wasted,  misrepresented  remnant  of  the 
‘  suffering  anti-i)opi8h,  anti-prelatic,  anti-erastian,  anti-sectarian, 
‘  true  Presbyterian  Church  of  Christ  in  Scotland.’  Nor  was  it 
alone  in  the  evasion  of  these  salutary  vows  that  the  rottenness 
of  the  new  rulers  was  to  be  found.  If  they  had  pennitted  the 
truth  in  some  measure  to  reveal  its  glory  and  extinguish  the 
previous  darkness  in  Scotland,  was  it  not  true  that  in  England 
and  Ireland  prelacy  and  Erastianism  were  tolerated,  nay,  not 
only  tolerated,  but  lifted  up  and  established  in  high  places ;  all 
this  must  be  extirj)ated,  root  and  branch,  before  the  Government 
could  be  admitted  into  Christian  fellowship  with  the  Remnant. 

The  clamorous  perversity  of  these  men  constituted  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  Iioim;  to  the  Jacobites  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
whole  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  affair  of  ’45.  By 
itself,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  much,  but  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  Highland  clans  and  the  other  sources  of  reac¬ 
tionary  influence  it  would  tell.  But  the  Jacobites  had  far 
over-estimated  the  factiousness  and  folly  of  the  coadjutors  they 
thus  sought  to  enlist,  and  when  arguing  came  to  practical  con¬ 
clusions,  these  never  could  be  got  to  draw  the  broadsword  for 
the  old-established  objects  of  their  hatred  —  Popery  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  It  was  hard  for  them  sometimes  to  resist  when  the 
tempter  who  dealt  with  them  was  one  of  their  own  chosen  and 
trusted  leaders.  In  the  first  Jacobite  conspiracy,  which  has  a 
generic  resemblance  to  all  the  others,  accident  saved  them  from 
the  sore  trial  of  their  virtue  by  a  trusted  leader,  who  came  to 
them  with  his  temptation  in  the  first  agony  of  their  disappoint¬ 
ment.  This  affair  is  known  as  ‘  Montgomery’s  plot.’  Mont¬ 
gomery,  like  Ker,  took  the  leadership  of  the  Covenanters  as  one 
of  his  hereditary  rights:  it  is  singular  how  in  this  way  the 
feudal  spirit  int wined  itself  with  the  fanatical.  Wodrow  de¬ 
scribed  his  grandfather  as  ‘  a  man  mighty  in  prayer,  and  much 
‘  at  it,  but  very  short  at  a  time.  He  would  have  left  company 
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*  when  in  his  house,  frequently  in  a  little  time,  and  retired  a  little 

*  to  his  closet,  as  if  it  had  been  to  look  at  a  paper,  —  and  it  was 

*  known  it  was  for  prayer.’  * 

The  descendant  of  such  a  man  does  not  seem  to  have  required 
many  austerities  on  his  own  part  to  keep  up  the  hereditary 
reputation  so  acquired.  In  the  two  handsome  quarto  volumes 
of  family  history — the  Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries — which 
contain  a  courtly  portrait  of  this  man  and  a  picture  of  his 
magnificent  tomb,  it  is  said  of  him,  *  Sir  James  was  led  into 

*  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family  and  their  adherents 

*  in  this  country,  which  ended  in  a  violent  display  of  temper  on 

*  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  embroiled  him  with  William 

*  beyond  hope  of  reconciliation.’  These  chai’itable  family  annal¬ 
ists  require  a  few  minute  particulars  to  be  added  to  their  bland 
and  decorous  narratives  if  we  would  know  history  accurately. 
This  Montgomery  was  so  ardent  a  friend  of  the  Revolution 
that  he  became  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  Convention 
Parliament  to  offer  the  crown  to  King  William.  He  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ;  but 
finding  that  office  bestowed  upon  another  person,  his  con¬ 
science  suddenly  became  awakened  to  the  awful  conclusion 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  loyalty  and  betrayed  his  rightful 
sovereign.  It  followed  that  the  only  method  in  which  he 
could  atone  for  his  crime  was  to  take  such  means  as  lay 
in  his  power  to  restore  that  rightful  sovereign  to  his  own. 
He  W’as  so  fortunate  as  to  find  two  other  men  of  high  station 
and  influence  —  the  Lords  Annandale  and  Ross  —  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  through  exactly  the  same 
process.  These  three  organised  a  really  formidable  conspiracy 
for  a  restoration.  INIontgomery’s  contribution  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out  was  to  be  the  zealous  services  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  of  the  west,  and,  with  wlratever  sincerity,  he  stipu¬ 
lated  for  certain  strong  conditions  in  favour  of  Presbyterianism 
when  James  should  be  restored  through  his  means.  There  was 
a  black  leather  bag  fortified  by  each  with  his  own  |>eculiar 
seal,  which  contained  the  ))erilous  correspondence  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  It  was  observed  one  day  that  there  were  traces  in 
the  condition  of  these  seals  of  the  bag  having  been  o])ened 
W'ithout  the  presence  of  all,  and  some  momentous  documents 
that  should  have  been  in  it  were  missed.  This  was  done  by 
Montgomery.  Whether  he  had  withdrawn  the  documents  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  what  he  did,  or  became  frightened  into 
the  course  he  took,  is  not  clear ;  but  he  started  for  London  with 
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them  in  his  pocket.  When  the  absence  of  these  documents 
was  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  Montgomery,  the  others 
instinctively  knew  what  had  happened,  and  they  set  olF  for 
London  too,  each  his  own  way,  and  keeping  his  own  counsel. 
When  Montgomery  appeared  ^one  in  the  presence  of  Melville, 
the  perplexed  Secretarj-  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  hinted  at  the 
revelations  he  could  make,  and  demanded  terms,  he  was  for 
the  tim^  an  important  political  personage  to  be  treated  with 
rather  than  bullied;  but  when  the  two  accomplices  followed, 
and  all  three  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  make  revelations, 
the  value  of  treachery,  according  to  a  well-known  principle 
of  political  economy,  fell  in  the  market,  and  the  conspirators 
were  glad  to  get  out  of  Britain  with  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders.  Their  contemporaries  passed  many  reflections  on 
the  inconsiderate  folly  which  had  brought  to  ruin  three  ancient 
houses. 

The  position  of  the  Covenanters  had  so  many  attractions  for 
the  schemers  of  the  day,  that  we  find  even  such  a  man  as  Lovat 
endeavouring  to  transact  a  little  business  in  that  way  by  affect¬ 
ing  the  companionship  of  clergymen,  and  performing  a  morsel 
of  puritanism  and  devotion  when  he  came  southward  to  the 
low  country.  His  character,  however,  was  too  rank,  and  he 
was  too  thoroughly  connected  with  Popery  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  such  designs,  in  his  own  person  at  least,  without  more 
trouble  than  the  results  would  be  worth.  His  strength  lay  in  a 
totally  different  element  —  the  absolute  devotion  of  a  Highland 
following.  It  was  here  far  more  than  even  in  the  crazy¬ 
headed  ness  of  the  Covenanters  that  the  power  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  schemers  of  the  day  is  to  be  found.  It  is  a  common 
but  totally  erroneous  supposition  that  the  Highlanders  were 
naturally,  and  by  an  attachment  akin  to  patriotism,  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  had  they 
felt  any  attachment  to  a  race  who  for  two  hundred  years  had 
continued  incessantly  to  use  every  device  for  their  extirpation. 
But,  in  reality,  their  allegiance  was  all  for  their  patriarchal 
leader.  Not  that  they  carried  the  theory  of  hereditary  divine 
right  into  their  glens.  They  allowed  no  law  of  absolute  here¬ 
ditary  succession  to  dictate  who  should  be  their  leader,  though 
they  selected  him  from  what  might  be  called  the  royal  family. 
Like  bands  of  robbers,  they  kept  the  choice,  in  some  measure, 
in  their  own  hands;  but  having  once  made  it,  they  followed 
their  chief  and  captain  whithersoever  he  chose  to  lead  them. 
There  occurred  in  the  affair  of  the  ’15  a  signal  illustration 
both  of  the  self-will  of  the  Highlanders  in  giving  their  alle¬ 
giance  and  their  implicit  obedience  to  him  to  whom  it  was 
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jriven.  The  legal  proprietor  of  the  estates  inhabited  by  the 
Frasers  joined  the  insurgents.  The  clan,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  them,  accompanied  him  provisionally  until  they  should  dis¬ 
cover  which  side  their  chosen  leader  Simon  Fraser,  who  was  not 
then  known  as  Lovat,  would  adopt.  He  was  brought  over  from 
France. at  the  critical  juncture,  and  choosing,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  to  take  the  side  of  the  Government,  his  clan 
immediately  scampered  off  from  Mar’s  army,  and  joined  their 
own  selected  chief  in  the  Highlands. 

It  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  these  wild  tribes  to  have  leaders 
of  some  sort,  and  these  were  not  always  of  descent  so  ancient  and 
BO  high  as  the  world  supposes.  When  a  clan  became  ‘  broken,’ 
that  is  virtually  when  they  had  no  family  of  position  and  in6u- 
ence  to  patronise  them,  and  be  responsible  at  court  for  their 
good  conduct,  they  were  not  fastidious  about  the  choice  of  a 
leader.  The  celebrated  Rob  Roy  M'Grcgor  holds  a  reputation 
in  the  romance  of  history  as  the  high-born  chief  of  a  warlike 
clan.  Rob  was  in  early  life  a  farmer  and  a  cattle-dealer,  but 
not  succeeding  in  these  peaceful  pursuits,  he  became  bankrupt 
under  circumstances  which  have  rendered  service  to  the  Law  of 
Fraudulent  Bankruptcy,  a  division  under  which  the  name  of 
Robert  Campbell,  alias  M'Grcgor,  will  be  found  reported  as  one 
of  the  leading  cases  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  then  *  took  to 
‘the  hill  side,’  as  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  says;  and  if  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  his  apprehension  speaks  the  truth,  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  money  of  his  defrauded  creditors,  wherewith 
to  start  in  his  new  occupation  which  in  England  would  have 
been  called  highway  robberj*.  He  transacted  a  great  deal  of 
business  during  the  affair  of  the  ’15.  The  state  of  the  country 
was  eminently  favourable  to  his  occupation,  for  in  his  marauding 
expeditions  he  held,  by  his  own  appointment,  a  foraging  com¬ 
mission  from  either  army,  as  he  might  find  convenient.  He 
and  his  nephew  had  with  them  a  considerable  body  of  men  at 
Sheriffmuir,  but  they  would  not  fight.  Rob  was  in  fact  far  too 
impartial  to  take  a  side ;  he  was  at  the  field  in  the  way  of 
business,  expecting  to  find  a  good  opportunity  for  plundering, 
which  was  lost  by  the  doubtful  result  of  the  battle. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  chiefs  afforded  easy  opportunities 
for  political  profligacy,  and  many  whose  motives  and  rank  were 
of  a  higher  grade  than  Rob  Roy’s  yielded  to  these  temptations. 
They  held,  as  members  of  the  state,  two  totally  different  charac¬ 
ters  which  they  could  play  against  each  other  at  will.  As  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  subject  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  chief 
professed  to  give  his  allegiance  like  other  citizens  to  the  sove¬ 
reign,  whether  that  of  the  parliamentary  settlement  or  of  hi» 
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own  choice.  But  as  a  leader  of  men  he  had  a  separate  policy  to 
pursue  with  separate  reponsibilities,  and  if  it  suited  him  to  desert 
the  allegiance  lie  professed,  or  to  break  through  any  promises 
or  obligations,  his  conduct  was  not  an  affair  of  private  duty  or 
morals ;  it  had  merged  into  the  category  of  diplomacy, — it  w’as 
an  act  done  in  the  course  of  a  public  policy,  and  was  nut  to  be 
tested  by  the  narrow  rules  applicable  to  private  life.  So  a 
brother  chief,  a  man  of  education  and  accomplishments,  speaking 
of  Lovat  with  reference  to  his  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  described 
him  as  ‘  one  who  never  lost  the  point  he  had  in  view ;  whose 
‘  surprising  presence  of  mind  in  all  events  gave  occasion  for  his 
'  seizing  opportunities  for  succeeding  in  things  by  the  ablest 
‘  thought  impracticable,  and  quite  out  of  the  sight  of  the  com- 
‘  mon-rate  of  mankind.’  Doubtless  his  methods  of  accomplishing 
his  object  were  evil-spoken  of  by  those  trained  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  morality  of  the  day ;  but  ‘  the  innumerable  difficulties  he 
‘had  to  conquer  in  the  settlement  of  his  clan  and  private  family, 

‘  made  it  necessary  to  cover  them  by  means  that  often  rendered 
‘  his  character  equivocal  in  the  eye  of  the  world.’* 

A  potent  chief  of  high  name  and  lineage.  Sir  John  Maclean, 
disturbed  the  Master  of  Sinclair’s  equanimity  when  he  desired 
to  take  the  votes  of  ‘  the  gentlemen  ’  of  the  army,  by  stating 
that  all  his  clan  were  gentlemen,  and  therefore  each  must 
have  a  vote.  This  chief  was  connected  with  the  project  of 
invading  Britain  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  commonly 
known  as  the  Queensberry  plot.  The  project  was  defeated, 
and  ^laclean  being  taken  into  custody  had  the  disagreeable 
alternative  before  him  of  saving  himself  by  a  general  reve¬ 
lation.  The  view  he  took  of  the  matter  cannot  be  compre¬ 
hended  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  position  of  a  High¬ 
land  chief.  ‘  He  would  tell  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,’  he 
said,  ‘all  he  knew,  upon  assurance  of  his  pardon,  and  l^eing 
‘  treated  like  a  gentleman,  so  as  not  to  be  required  to  appear  in 
‘  public  as  an  evidence  against  any  person.’  Such  revelations  as 
he  might  think  it  fit  or  necessary  to  make  were  an  affair  of  i)olicy 
and  diplomacy ;  but  for  a  Highland  chief  to  be  placed  in  the  wit¬ 
ness-box,  and  there  cross-questioned  like  a  common  person,  was 
degradation  too  intolerable  to  be  borne. 

The  existence  in  the  country  of  a  considerable  number  of  po¬ 
tentates  whose  conduct  was  regulated  by  so  convenient  a  code 
of  ethics,  was  always  a  source  of  danger,  the  full  extent  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  rarely  estimated  by  English  states- 
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men.  When  an  insurrection  broke  out,  it  was  of  course  an 
important  question  on  which  side  each  chief  would  ‘  come  out/ 
and  it  was  a  question  quite  incapable  of  being  solved  by  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  his  precedents.  In  the  ’15,  there  was  considerable 
anxiety  and  doubt  about  the  intentions  of  one  man  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  grim  old  lord  of  Breadalbane,  about  the  most  power¬ 
ful  chief  in  the  Highlands.  His  early  political  career,  if  any¬ 
thing  could  be  inferred  from  that,  was  eventful  enough.  He 
it  was  who  got  20,000/.  from  the  Revolution  Government  to  be 
expended  in  keeping  the  Highlands  quiet,  and  who  became  very 
indignant  when  (^ledon  to  account  for  his  disposal  of  the  money — 
about  as  indignant  as  a  German  sovereign  would  have  been  a 
hundred  years  later,  if  questioned  on  the  use  he  had  made  of  a 
British  subsidy.  He  it  was,  too,  who  sent  his  clan  to  slaughter 
the  Glencoe  people ;  an  act  in  which  he  forgot  that  the  country 
had  made  some  constitutional  progress  since  the  Revolution, — that 
there  was  a  free  parliament  in  Scotland, — and  that  the  slaughter 
of  a  few  hundred  mutinous  freebooters  was  no  longer  a  mere  af¬ 
fair  of  clan  with  clan,  in  which  the  Imperial  Government  had  no 
further  concern  but  to  give  a  general  countenance  to  those  who 
rid  the  country  of  thieves  and  traitors.  Since  that  awkward 
affair  the  old  chief  had  lived  chiefly  among  his  own  clan,  where 
he  was  probably  more  secure  than  any  king  in  Europe.  The 
Government  had  an  eye  on  him  when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  he  was  summoned  to  repair  with  other  men  of  rank  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  Edinburgh.  He  pleaded  old  age  and  infirmity  as 
disabling  him  from  undertaking  so  long  a  journey,  but  he 
made  his  appearance  in  Mar’s  camp  in  a  dubious  and  unconspi- 
cuous  manner,  and  with  but  a  small  following,  as  if  he  wished  to 
feel  his  way  before  committing  himself.  The  Master  of  Sinclair 
gives  this  sketch  of  his  visit :  — 

‘  My  Lord  Breadalbane  (who  had  engaged  as  soon  as  any  to  send 
us  two  battalions  of  600  men  each,  forgot  his  promise  for  a  long 
time,  though  we  had  refreshed  his  memory  with  sending  him  money 
to  raise  them ;  and  after  frequent  solicitations  he  sent  only  300 
to  join  the  clans,)  came  about  this  time  to  Perth,  as  I  was  told, 
seeking  more  money.  His  extraordinary  character  and  dress  made 
everybody  run  to  see  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  spectacle.  Among 
others  my  curiosity  led  me.  He  was  the  merriest  grave  man  I  ever 
saw,  and  no  sooner  was  told  anybody’s  name  than  he  had  some 
pleasant  thing  to  say  to  him ;  mocked  the  whole,  and  had  a  way  of 
laughing  inwardly,  which  was  very  perceptible,  and  that  for  near 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  was  by  him.  He  told  some  of  the 
politicians,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  them  to  be 
idle  at  Perth,  losing  their  time  doing  nothing,  and,  since  they  did 
not  fight,  he  advised  them  to  get  a  printing  press,  and,  if  they  had 
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nothing  else  to  saj,  print  gazettes.  He  said  it  was  inconceivable  the 
good  that  printing  their  news  would  do  them,  and  the  value  of  those 
papers.  They  took  it  in  earnest ;  and  a  press  was  sent  for  to 
Aberdeen  in  all  haste.’  (P.  186.) 

Another  contemporary  writer  sketches  Breadalbane  briefly 
thus :  —  *  He  Is  cunning  as  a  fox ;  wise  as  a  serpent ;  but  as 
‘  slippery  as  an  eeL  No  government  can  trust  him  but  where  his 
‘  private  interest  is  in  view.’* 

This  hoary  ruiflan  died  before  the  insurrection  was  over,  and 
bis  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  Of  him,  who  bore  the  undignifled 
nickname  of  ‘  Old  Rag,’  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives,  in  a  note  to 
the  Master’s  narrative,  a  sketch  which  we  are  tempted  to 
transcribe :  — 

‘  There  are  curious  stories  of  Old  Rag,  but  chiefly  such  as  paper 
will  not  endure.  He  was  exceedingly  hard  favoured,  so  much  so, 
that  once  upon  a  time  w'hcn  he  was  indisposed  in  an  hotel  in  London, 
the  landlord  telling  over  to  him  the  contents  of  his  larder,  the  Earl 
suddenly  withdrew  his  grim  countenance  from  some  folds  of  tartan 
under  which  he  had  shrouded  it,  and,  in  answer  to  his  host’s  obliging 
offers,  said,  “  I  think  I  could  eat  a  bit  of  a  poor  man.”  What  he 
meant  was  a  blade-bone  of  mutton,  called  a  poor  man  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England  it  is  sometimes  called  a  poor  knight  of  Windsor.  But 
his  face  and  tone  frightened  mine  host  out  of  the  room,  who  never 
doubted  that  his  lordship  might  have  been  in  the  custom  of  eating  a 
tenant  now  and  then  when  chez  lui.  Rag  died  at  Holyrood  in  1750. 
In  his  last  paroxysm — he  was  upwards  of  ninety — the  assistants  held 
a  mirror  to  his  face  to  see  if  he  yet  breathed.  A  servant-maid  held  a 
candle  to  the  mirror,  when  the  dying  man  made  so  frightful  a 
grimace,  that  she  dropped  the  light  on  his  breast.  Rag  exerted  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  to  make  the  most  singular  remark  that  ever  left  the  lips 
of  a  dying  man.  They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke,  but  pen  must 
not  transcribe  them.’  (P.  186.) 

To  firm  believers  in  the  influence  of  race,  it  must  be  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  reflect  that  no  descendants  of  this  odious  pair  now 
inherit  their  honours.  Sir  Walter,  in  connexion  with  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  race,  mentions  an  incident  very  characteristic 
of  Highland  notions.  The  sole  male  descendant  of  the  line,  the 
son  of  Lord  Glenorquhy,  and  grandson  of  Old  Rag,  died  while 
tins  worthy  was  yet  alive ;  and  the  death  was  made  known  to  the 
world  in  the  usual  manner.  ‘  Old  Rag  was  much  dissatisfied, 
*  and  damned  his  son  Glenorquhy  for  his  stupidity ;  “  for,”  said 
‘  he,  “  had  he  sent  the  boy  to  me,  he  should  never  have  died  so 
‘  “  long  as  there  was  a  lad  bairn  in  Breadalbane.’” 

The  Master  treats  the  hero  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  with 
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far  more  gentleness  than  the  fellow  rebels  whose  offences,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  have  been,  have  certainly  been  less  conspicuously 
know'n.  Were  we  to  believe  all  that  he  says  of  these  fellow 
rebels,  it  would  be  clear  that  there  never  had  been, — at  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  at  Bourbon’s  sack  of  Rome,  or  in  any  known 
assemblage  of  men — such  a  collection  of  unmitigated  knaves, 
fools,  cut-throats,  and  scoundrels  in  a  general  sense,  as  those  who 
assembled  round  the  banner  of  !Mar.  Though  the  author  is  himself 
always  an  exception  of  course  to  his  own  general  condemnations, 
yet  his  precedents  would  be  apt  to  justify  the  world  in  deeming 
him  no  better  than  his  comrades.  He  was,  when  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  wdiich  had  to  deal  with  him  in 
a  charge  of  murder.  He  had  killed  two  brothers—  the  sons  of 
Shaw  of  Grenock,  in  single  combat,  as  he  maintained,  but  with 
indications  of  ferocity  and  malignity  which  carried  his  conduct 
beyond  the  licence  of  the  code  of  honour.  He  w'as  ruthless, 
haughty,  and  vindictive.  His  temper  was  of  that  wayward 
and  unreasonable  kind  which  discharges  its  bitterest  resentment 
on  those  with  whom  its  owner  has  had  the  closest  alliance  and 
sympathy.  He  has  little  to  say  against  the  Government  and  the 
Whigs,  so  entirely  is  he  absorbed  in  the  flagellation  of  his  own 
party.  Some  of  the  bitterest  of  his  sarcastic  sallies  fall  on 
Lord  Dufl'us,  a  respectable  man  by  all  accounts,  who  had,  how¬ 
ever,  the  misfortune  to  be  the  representative  of  a  rival  branch 
of  Sinclair’s  own  family,  and  thus  near  enough  to  him  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  potent  share  of  his  scorn.  He  thus  describes  the 
progress  of  Dufl'us  northwards,  on  an  expedition  to  besiege  the 
Castle  of  Inverness. 

‘My  Lord  Duffus  arrived,  who  had  set  out  from  Perth  before 
Eckline,  and,  as  it’s  usual  to  sea  captains,  liked  a  safe  harbour  and  a 
bowl  of  punch  better  than  beating  the  main  in  a  storm ;  and  like 
himself,  w'ithout  thinking  of  the  business  he  was  going  about,  pro¬ 
vidently  took  in  quadruple,  or  rather  more  provisions  of  punch,  in 
case  of  accidents,  to  carry  him  to  the  next  ale-house  or  town,  where 
he  never  failed  to  be  several  days  careening,  till  a  neap  tide,  which 
was  w’ant  of  liquor  or  want  of  credit,  obliged  him  to  weigh  anchor 
and  set  sail  for  anotlier  port  where  credit  was  fresh  or  liquor 
abounding.  And  by  this  means  he  w'as  ten  days  or  more  on  the 
road  more  than  Eckline,  with,  I  think,  two  aidc-de-camps  and  a 
secretary,  ordered  to  wait  of  him  by  Mar,  and  himself  mounted  on  a 
Galloway  of  thirty  shillings  price,  though  it  w’ill  be  found  he 
(Duffus)  had  got  more  money  from  the  country  than  might  afford 
drink  abundance  and  bought  a  very  good  equipage.  But  that  and  a 
great  deal  more  could  not  quench  bis  drouth  ;  but  I  must  say  for  his 
nag,  though  he  did  not  promise  much,  when  despatch  was  his  master’s 
business,  few  horses  of  value  ran  harder,  and,  except  iSeaforth’s  war 
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horse,  none  could  keep  up  with  liim  that  day  at  the  skirmish  of 
Sheriffmuir,  and  he  was  the  first  at  Perth.  ...  I  was  sent  to 
him  to  hasten  him  away,  and  to  communicate  this  reform  of  the 
first  scheme.  I  found  his  lordship  drinking  brandy  in  the  morning 
with  his  aide-de-camp  and  some  little  people  of  the  town.  He 
seemed  pleased  with  what  I  told  him,  and  said  he  was  to  set  out  in 
an  hour ;  went  to  take  his  leave  of  several  in  the  town  ;  took  a 
morning  draught  with  each  of  them  before  he  mounted  his  horse  to 
go  to  the  Brough,  whenee  he  was  to  take  boat  to  go  to  Seaforth. 

.  .  .  Duffiis  went  back  to  Elgin,  as  if  lie  had  been  to  go  to  Sea¬ 
forth,  and  asked  Huntly  to  allow  him  on  Mar’s  order  to  take  up  the 
cess  (land  tax)  of  Elgin,  for  that  was  a  very  material  point  to  him, 
whicli  Huntly  was  positive  he  should  not  do.  Ecklin  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  procedure ;  and  indeed  no  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  that  noble  lord  but  must  have  been  puzzled.  We  all  thought 
he  might  have  suspended  the  payment  of  the  sixteen  thousand  pounds 
for  one  month,  till  he  saw  further  about  him,  without  robbing  the 
country  when  money  was  so  much  wanted.  Huntly  said  he  knew 
Dnffiis  to  be  a  liar  all  his  life,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  or  any 
man  would  act  so  poorly  and  such  a  disingenuous  part  in  that  critical 
juncture  ;  for  no  man  who  had  ever  heard  of  him  could  give  credit 
to  his  having  any  money,  or  so  great  a  sum.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
had  sent  his  secretary,  David  Anderson,  a  little  rascally  clerk,  who 
he  had  picked  up  at  Perth,  because  he  used  to  do  business  for  the 
Caithness  gentlemen,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Murray,  to  pave  the 
way  for  him  in  that  countrj'.’  (P.  349-53.) 

The  reader  will  perhaps  feel  that  this  specimen  of  the  Master’s 
method  draws  itself  out  into  that  sort  of  tedious  minuteness 
which  spiteful  and  scandalous  narratives  are  apt  to  assume  in 
the  lips  of  elderly  unmarried  persons  of  the  female  sex.  To  do 
him  justice,  however,  he  seldom  requires  so  much  circumlocution 
to  pronounce  one  of  his  comrades  a  drunkard,  a  coward,  a  liar, 
and  a  swindler ;  a  word  or  two  suffices  for  the  destruction  of  a 
reputation.  Lord  George  Mun-ay,  for  instance,  who  was  the  real 
commander  in  the  wonderful  march  to  Derby  thirty  years 
afterwards,  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  unstained  honour,  but 
we  are  told  that  ‘  this  was  he  who  being  sent  to  raise  the  cess 
‘of  Dumfrieshire,  kept  five  hundred  pounds  of  it,  which,  I  believe, 
*  was  much  the  greater  part,  if  not  all.’ 

The  Master’s  narrative  tends  to  confirm  and  give  a  practical 
distinctness  to  some  truths  about  the  insurrection,  which  were 
jireviously  believed  in  a  more  general  and  less  distinct  form. 
Among  these  he  brings  home  to  us  the  utter  incapacity  which 
prevailed  in  the  insurgents’  camp.  We  see  in  his  statements 
more  distinctly  than  elsewhere  the  great  opportunity  that  there 
was  for  mischief,  had  a  powerful  military  genius  arisen  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  hence  one  naturally  experiences  in  the 
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perusal,  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  the  man  was  not  found. 
It  Is  only  with  satisfaction  that  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
can  read  how :  — 

‘  We  had  indeed  numbers  of  generals  who  were  not  capable  to 
know  the  duty  of  common  sentinels,  and  not  willing  to  learn,  and 
capable  of  nothing  but  lying  and  misleading  their  countrymen  in 
action  and  everywhere  else ;  except  General  Hamilton,  who  they  had 
taken  care  to  brand,  so  that  nobody  was  to  have  more  regard  to  him; 
and,  if  our  army  was  in  three  times  better  condition  than  ever  it  had 
been,  they  must  unavoidably  ruin  us.  Better  to  us  to  have  had 
generals  of  straw,  as  bankrupt  machines,  called  Lords,  and  others  who 
were  stuffed  with  nothing  but  pride,  emptyness,  and  ignorance,  even 
though  it  had  cost  us  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  at  home  as  we 
did  with  us  ;  for  their  gratitude,  when  present,  tended  to  nothing 
but  our  utter  ruin.’  (P.  281,  282.) 

There  were,  however,  the  raw  materials  of  a  formidable  army 
had  there  existed  a  leader  capable  of  using  them.  In  the  first 
place  these  Lowland  gentry  who  all  wanted  to  be  generals,  had 
in  them  plenty  of  military  ardour  and  hardihood,  and  w'ould 
have  made  excellent  subordinate  officers  under  one  who  could 
command  them.  The  Lowland  peasantry  of  that  day,  too,  were 
still  able  to  handle  arms ;  they  ceased  to  be  so  during  the  thirty 
years  which  elapsed  before  the  next  insurrection.  But  the 
element  which  was  most  troublesome  in  the  hands  of  incom¬ 
petent  leaders,  and  would  have  been  turned  to  brilli.ant  effect 
by  a  military  genius,  was  the  large  body  of  well-armed  High¬ 
landers  brought  to  the  camp  by  their  chiefs.  The  handling  of 
such  a  force  demanded  the  resources  of  an  original  warlike 
genius, like  that  of  a  !Montrose,or  a  Claverhouse,  a  genius  capable 
of  casting  aside  the  trammels  of  the  conventional  discipline  of  the 
day,  and  directing  the  peculiar  force  to  the  peculiar  achieve¬ 
ments  for  which  it  was  eminently  fitted.  There  was  no  use  of 
drilling  and  parading  the  Highlanders.  They  had  to  be  put  to 
service  such  as  they  were,  ready-made  soldiers  of  a  peculiar 
cast.  The  same  promptness  which  enabled  them  to  start  into 
existence  as  an  army  at  a  moment’s  warning,  also  enabled  them 
mysteriously  to  disappear  from  the  camp  when  they  disliked  the 
service ;  for  even  when  embodied  they  could  provide  for  their 
own  individual  wants,  and  when  dispersed  their  opportunities 
for  self-support  were  naturally  increased.  Nothing  but  rapid 
enterprises  or  many  opportunities  for  plunder  could  have  kept 
them  together,  aud  the  lazy  listlessness  of  Mar’s  camp  soon 
sickened  them.  It  is  evident  from  the  Master’s  narrative  that 
there  was  a  deep  latent  feud  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Lowland  gentry  of  his  own  type,  which  again  demanded  a  leader 
ot  commanding  genius  to  keep  it  down.  There  was  no  oppor- 
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tunity  for  giving  the  many  well-bom  gentlemen  of  this  kind 
who  haunted  the  camp  commands  among  the  Highlanders,  since 
they  would  follow  none  but  their  own  chiefs,  even  had  any 
other  officers  known  how  to  handle  them.  And  yet,  curiously 
enough,  from  the  very  same  characteristics  it  follows  that  any 
general  fit  to  command  the  whole  must  have  been  a  stranger, 
at  least  not  a  Highlander.  The  jealousy  of  the  clans  and  the 
chiefs  towards  each  other,  the  rights  of  precedence  demanded  by 
some  clans  and  denied  to  them  by  others,  would  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  head  of  any  one  clan  to  have  command  over 
the  others.  Hence  since  the  days  when  the  Lord  of  the  Isles 
asserted  a  sort  of  Highland  sovereignty,  the  Highlanders  have 
not  been  known  to  fight  effectively  in  combination  under  the 
banner  of  a  Highlander ;  their  chief  exploits  indeed  had  been 
performed  under  Montrose  and  Claverhouse,  —  Scotchmen  no 
doubt,  but  on  that  very  account  all  the  more  alienated  from  the 
Celts,  who  from  their  side  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  and 
an  odious  race,  whose  existence  was  a  national  calamity. 

In  the  absence  of  a  military  genius  capable  of  combining  the 
ill-assorted  elements  of  the  insurgent  camp,  there  was  another 
alternative  for  inspiring  into  them  enthusiasm,  and  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  unanimity.  Had  they  found  themselves  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  a  popular  prince,  present  among  them — such, 
for  instance,  as  Charles  Edward,  who,  young,  good-looking, 
with  a  dash  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  in  him,  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and  made  up  for  want  of 
military  skill  by  hearty  good  will,  fair  courage,  and  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  meet  the  hardships  of  a  campaign ;  —  had  such  an 
aspirant  appeared  among  the  Jacobites  of  1715,  their  army 
would  have  been  roused  from  its  lethargy.  It  was  their  fate, 
however,  to  suffer  rather  than  to  profit  by  the  presence  of 
royalty.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  confirms  the  notion  gene¬ 
rally  entertained,  that  the  presence  of  the  Pretender,  as  he 
was  termed,  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  troops  as  to  cause 
the  rapid  extinction  of  the  gradually-decreasing  army.  The 
Master  speaks  ever  with  a  forced  respect  about  ‘  His  Majesty,’ 
but  he  at  the  same  time  always  mischievously  couples  the  royal 
appearance  with  the  dispersal  of  the  troops,  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  The  Prince  was  delighted  to  see  ‘  the  little 
‘  kings,’  as  he  condescendingly  termed  the  Highland  chiefs ;  but 
the  delight  was  by  no  means  mutual.  In  fact,  the  Highlanders 
in  their  simple  notions  of  greatness,  could  never  see  it  where 
physical  strength  and  robust  proportions  were  wanting  ;  and  the 
unhappy  youth,  feeble  by  nature,  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
trained  in  the  hotbed  of  a  little  idle  court,  to  no  nobler  enter- 
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prises  than  flirting  and  gambling,  and  small  intrigues,  was  not 
the  man  to  satisfy  their  rude  craving  for  strength,  stature,  and 
a  grand  presence.  The  time  was  winter,  and  in  the  deep  snow 
the  Highlanders  dispersed  to  their  own  glens,  leaving  little  trace 
of  the  army  they  had  formed,  and  fortunately  no  opportunity 
for  pursuit,  and  for  the  cruelties  too  apt  to  accompany  success  in 
civil  war. 

The  Master  has  his  last  opportunity  of  dwelling  on  the 
folly,  meanness,  and  selfishness  of  his  comrades  in  describing 
how  each  of  them  sought  his  own  safety  in  total  forgetfulness 
to  the  cause  to  which  they  had  professed  so  much  devotion.  It 
is  a  curious  instance  of  self-delusion,  that  when  we  strip  away 
the  rhetorical  embellishments  from  the  facts  related  by  him,  he 
appears  to  have  sought  for  a  safe  retreat  only  a  little  earlier  than 
the  others,  and  to  have  gone  about  his  arrangements  for  flight 
with  less  precipitancy  and  miscalculation.  But  even  in  finding 
a  hiding  place  he  contrasts  with  their  pusillanimous  conduct  his 
own  lofty  magnanimity,  comparing  himself  to  two  saints  in 
elaborating  one  metaphor :  — 

‘  I  told  my  Lord  Huntly,’  he  says,  ‘  that  the  reason  of  my  coming 
to  him  was  to  have  a  quiet  refuge  after  being  wearied  to  death  with 
fighting  that  monster  with  many  heads,  many  hands,  many  feet,  and, 
which  was  worst  of  all,  many  tongues,  which  St.  George’s  dragon 
was  a  jest  to ;  nor  could  his  conflict  be  so  well  proven  as  mine.  I 
had  struggled  with  as  much  zeal  in  Perth  for  my  country  as  St.  Paul 
could  do  for  his  religion  witli  those  beasts  at  Ephesus ;  and  since  I 
had  gained  so  little  ground  I  was  glad  to  wash  my  hands  of  them, 
and  retire  where  I  could  live  in  peace.’  (P.  325.) 

The  perusal  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  apt  to  dispel  from  the 
mind  of  ardent  youth  its  onlinary  vision  of  a  Jacobite  hero, 
the  ideal  of  chivalry,  disinterested  self-sacrifice,  and  ‘ancient 
‘  faith  that  knows  no  guile.’  A  thoughtful  view  of  the  ])icture 
so  presented  might  also  serve  to  neutralise  a  conviction  to  which 
men  of  mature  years  arc  more  liable  than  the  young  —  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  world  is  daily  becoming  worse  and  worse — 
that  ‘  we  are  getting  into  an  artificial  state,’  and  that  the  frank¬ 
ness  and  straightforwardness  which  adorned  the  character  of  our 
ancestors  a  generation  or  two  ago,  are  gone  for  ever.  It  is, 
perhaps,  often  the  way  in  which  we  look  at  times  of  trouble  — 
but  it  is  peculiarly  the  shape  in  which  the  Jacobite  insurrections 
have  been  viewed,  that  we  have  beheld  them  through  the  mel¬ 
lowed  light  of  feelings  arising  since  their  extinction,  instead  of 
seeing  the  deeds  done,  and  the  men  who  did  them,  in  the  cold 
light  of  truth  and  historical  evidence.  Many  things  concurred  to 
surround  with  a  general  interest  and  sympathy  these  the  latest ' 
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vestiges  of  civil  contest  on  the  soil  of  Britain.  The  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  commanders 
under  him  hardened  in  the  German  wars,  made  sympathy  with 
the  fallen  cause  natural  to  Scotland,  and  not  uncommon  in 
England.  It  was  not  that  this  sympathy  palliated  the  guilt  of 
rushing  into  war  for  personal  or  party  purposes,  or  denied  the  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  of  the  severe  rule,  that  those  who  put  what  seems 
to  them  a  just  and  holy  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword, 
must  be  prepared  to  justify  their  sincerity  by  giving  up  their 
lives  upon  the  scaffold  should  they  fail  of  success.  Granting 
that  the  leaders  in  these  rebellions  all  richly  deserved  the  doom 
which  some  of  them  met,  it  was  otherwise  with  their  poor  fol¬ 
lowers.  However  degraded  might  be  the  condition  of  the  poor 
Highlander,  it  was  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  con¬ 
dition  that  in  following  his  chief  to  battle  he  believed  himself 
to  be  treading  in  the  path  of  honour.  Within  the  narrow  code  of 
duty  and  allegiance  which  had  been  imparted  to  him,  he  had 
gone  straight  forward  in  simple  reliance.  Indeed  if  the  clans¬ 
man  refused  to  obey  the  call  to  rebellion,  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Highlands  was  then  such  as  to  enable  the  chief  to  coerce 
him ;  and  in  many  instances  the  reluctant  follower  was  brought 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  by  force.  A  considerate  Government 
should  have  protected  these  men  from  the  local  tyranny  they 
were  under,  if  it  were  resolved  that  they  should  be  responsible 
for  their  acts.  But  unfortunately  for  the  fame  of  British  rule 
during  the  early  half  of  last  century,  it  was  not  until  the  offence 
was  committed  and  savagely  avenged,  that  those  precautions 
were  taken  which  could  render  rebellion  no  longer  an  act  of 
duty  or  submission  in  the  poor  Highlander. 

After  all  danger  from  Jacobite  rebellions  was  over,  and  the 
cruelties  following  Culloden  were  the  latest  remembered  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  them,  people  began  to  forget  the  selfish 
ambition  of  the  leaders  in  the  sufferings  of  the  humble  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  the  whole  sad  history  was  revived  with  a  tender 
regret,  like  those  green  mounds  over  Culloden  Moor,  which, 
though  they  cover  the  bones  of  rebels,  never  fail  to  call  up 
in  whoever  looks  on  them  —  Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman  or  Dis¬ 
senter  — a  certain  sympathetic  respect  for  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  so  faithful  to  their  own  narrow  sense  of  duty  and 
allegiance.  When  death  closed  over  the  degraded  old  age  of 
him  who  had  been  the  hero  of  Preston  Fans,  it  pleased  those 
in  whom  Jacobite  tendencies  lingered  to  find  that  they  could, 
with  clear  consciences,  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Hanover.  They  chose,  by  a  perfectly  harmless  fiction,  to 
understand  that  the  true  heirs  of  the  Stuarts  now  occupied 
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the  throne ;  and  to  overlook  the  crowd  of  princes  scattered  over 
Europe  who  held  their  descent  from  Charles  1.  This  decorous 
arrangement  removed  the  last  ingredient  of  actual  political 
bitterness  between  Jacobite  and  Hanoverian,  and  left  them  free 
to  treat  their  past  quarrels  as  matters  more  of  sentiment  than  of 
existing  feud. 

It  was  at  the  time  when  the  old  animosities  had  thus  mellowed 
down,  though  the  events  connected  with  them  were  fresh  in 
memory,  that  Scott  burst  upon  the  world  with  his  brilliant 
romance  of  ^Waverley.’  The  social  and  political  conditions 
from  which  he  drew  the  charm  of  his  story  were  then  matters  of 
*  sixty  years  since.’  Nearly  sixty  other  years  have  now  passed 
since  that  book  was  written,  bringing  their  own  stock  of  changes, 
political  and  social.  None  will  perhaps  ever  enjoy  it  with  the 
eager  zest  of  those  —  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  —  who 
may  have  spoken  with  fugitives  from  Culloden,  who  may  have 
hei^.the  incidents  of  the  rebellion  discussed  at  the  fireside, 
and  may  have  felt  that  the  tenor  of  their  fortunes  in  life  had 
been  influenced  by  them,  and  that  their  struggle  with  the  world 
might  have  been  less  arduous  had  not  their  fathers  or  grand¬ 
fathers  been  adherents  of  the  old  cause.  None  will  read  *  Waver- 
ley  ’  with  the  same  interest  as  these  men  did ;  but  it  is  fortunate 
for  literature,  throughout  all  times,  that  the  national  feeling 
was  caught  up  and  impersonated  while  there  was  something 
of  it  yet  alive  to  warm  the  sympathies  of  the  novelist  —  to 
enlist  the  feelings  of  his  heart  along  with  the  genius  of  his  head, 
and  thus  confer  on  his  tale  such  a  tone  of  reality  as  the  brightest 
genius  would  fail  to  work  out  by  mere  intellectual  effort  from 
historical  narratives  of  {Mist  events. 
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Art.  III. — A  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  so  far 
as  it  illustrates  the  Primitive  Religion  of  the  Brahmans.  By 
Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College  and 
Taylorian  Professor,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  London: 
1860. 

'T’owards  the  close  of  the  last  century  great  interest  was 
excited  among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  by  the  information 
that  the  Hindus  are  in  possession  of  a  sacred  literature  which 
is  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  in  the  world,  and  which  ex¬ 
hibits  a  view  of  the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe 
wholly  subversive  of  the  records  on  which  Christianity  was 
founded.  This  literature  is  embodied  in  a  work,  or  series  of 
works,  collectively  termed  the  *  Veda,’  written  in  an  old  dialect 
of  Sanskrit  known  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
Brahmans — a  class  who  at  that  time  regarded  Europeans  with 
mixed  feelings  of  terror  and  contempt,  and  whom  no  induce¬ 
ment  whatever  could  prevail  upon  to  communicate  to  strangers 
and  outcasts  any  knowledge  of  their  venerated  scriptures. 

The  curiosity  thus  excited  was  naturally  further  stimulated 
by  the  difficulty  of  its  gratification,  and  repeated  efforts  were 
made  to  break  through  the  barrier,  but  without  success ;  in  the 
genuine  native  spirit  evasion  was  grafted  upon  direct  refusal, 
and  fraud  was  had  recourse  to  to  appease  the  eagerness  of  the 
European  inquirer,  who  was  ill  qualified  to  detect  imposition. 
Thus  Mr.  Holwell,  in  his  ‘  Interesting  Historical  Events,’ 
published  in  1766,  gives  a  long  account  of  what  he  terms  the 
contents  of  the  *  Chartah  Bhade  ’  and  *  Aughtoorah  Bhade,’  in¬ 
tending  thereby  the  ‘  Chatwara  Veda,’  or  four  Vedas,  and 
‘  Atharah  Veda,’  eighteen  Vedas;  the  latter  being  no  Vedas  at 
all,  but  the  eighteen  Puranas,  from  which  the  particulars  he 
details  are  evidently  derived  through  a  very  inaccurate  medium 
in  Persian  or  Hindustani.  He  also  affirms  that  a  translation  of 
the  Vedas  existed  by  Baldseus,  a  chaplain  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East-India  Company,  in  Ceylon,  in  1760:  this  is 
equally  inaccurate — no  such  translation  was  ever  published:  in 
the  description  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  published  by  the  learned 
chaplain,  in  1762,  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  ‘Afgoderey  der 
‘Cost  Indische  Heydener;’  but  this,  like  Holwell’s  own  ac¬ 
count,  represents  the  mythology  of  the  Hindus  agreeably  to 
the  Puranas,  modified  by  popular  superstitions  and  practices. 
Again,  Colonel  Dow,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  Hindustan, 
published  in  1768,  prints  as  specimens  of  the  Vedas  a  few 
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verses  which  are  in  reality  taken  from  a  work  on  rhetoric. 
Mr.  Walker,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  ‘  The  Code  of 

*  Gentoo  Laws,’  shows  himself  more  accurately  informed  than 
his  predecessors,  but  his  information  is  still  imperfect.  ‘  The 

*  Pundits,’  he  says,  ‘  who  compiled  the  code  were  to  a  man  reso- 
*lute  in  rejecting  all  solicitations  for  instruction  in  Sanskrit; 

*  and  even  the  persuasions  and  influence  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
*ral,  Warren  Hastings,  were  exerted  in  vain.’ 

The  Brahmans,  who  supplied  Dow  with  surreptitious  passages 
from  the  Vedas,  were  not  the  sole  manufacturers  of  such  pious 
frauds,  and  very  extensive  compositions  in  Sanskrit  were  put 
forth  in  the  south  of  India,  under  that  designation,  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Propaganda,  showing  a  wonderful  amount  of 
industry  and  extraordinary  command  of  the  language,  but 
written  in  the  style  of  the  Puranas — not  of  the  Vedas.  They 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  at 
Pondicheri,  and  are  described  by  him  in  the  14th  volume  of  the 

*  Asiatic  Researches :  ’  amongst  them  was  the  original  of  a 
work  of  which  a  translation  had  been  printed  in  Europe,  in  1778, 
at  Yverdon  ‘  L’Ezour  Vedam  traduit  du  Sanscretan  par  un 

*  Brame.’  The  original  had  been  brought  from  Pondicheri, 
and  presented  to  Voltaire,  who,  transferring  it  to  the  Royal 
Library,  expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  four  centuries  older 
than  Alexander,  and  that  it  was  the  most  precious  gift  for 
which  the  West  had  been  ever  indebted  to  the  East; — how 
little  he  knew  of  the  matter  is  evident  from  the  work,  which  is 
an  attempted  refutation  of  Hinduism,  by  a  Christian  author. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  these  attempts  augmented  the 
desire  of  European  scholars  to  procure  authentic  copies  of  the 
originals,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
they  were  any  longer  in  existence :  this  suspicion  was  dissipated 
by  Colonel  Polier,  who  at  last  procured  a  copy  from  Jayhur, 
through  Don  Pedro  de  Silva,  the  T*ortuguese  physician  of  the 
Raja.  Colonel  Polier  brought  it  to  England  in  1789,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  by  whom  it  was  transferred  to 
the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  preserved.  It  is  a  handsome 
MS.,  but  is  limited  to  the  text,  which  without  the  scholia  is  of 
comparatively  little  use.  Subsequent  research,  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Calcutta,  was  pre-eminently  successful,  multiplied  copies  of 
portions,  at  least,  of  the  Vedas,  which,  with  other  MSS.  col¬ 
lected  by  bim,  were  sold  many  years  after  his  decease  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  are  now  at  Berlin.  A  catalogue  by  Professor 
Weber  was  published  in  1853.  As  Sir  Robert  was  not  a 
Sanskrit  scholar,  he  contributed  no  further  to  our  knowledge 
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of  the  originals:  even  Sir  William  Jones  was  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  original  text. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Colebrooke,  a  member  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  who  had  been  diligently  raising  himself  to  that 
pre-eminence  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar  which  was  eventually  un¬ 
disputed,  engaged,  amongst  other  pursuits,  in  the  study  of  the 
Vedas,  for  which  his  position  as  a  civilian  at  Benares  and  the 
relaxing  scruples  of  the  Brahmans  offered  him  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  1805  appeared  the  first  authentic  analysis  of  the 
Vedas  from  his  pen,  in  his  essay  on  the  Vedas,  published  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  conveying  as  copious 
a  description  of  their  contents  as  the  scope  and  extent  of  his 
dissertation  permitted,  and  characterised  by  that  care  and  pre¬ 
cision  by  which  all  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  contributions  to  Hindu 
literature  are  distinguished.  The  notice  was  avowedly  of  a 
general  nature,  and  the  materials  were  in  some  instances  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  imperfect,  but  the  result  was  a  distinct  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  the  four  works  know’n  as  the  Vedas, — the 
Rich,  Yajush,  Saman,  and  Atharvan,  with  specimen  translations 
of  a  portion  of  their  contents  of  a  curious  and  interesting  pur¬ 
port  ;  the  first  precise  information  of  some  of  their  chief  supple- 
plements  or  Brahmauas,  and  of  their  principal  commentaries ; 
arguments, in  proof  of  their  authenticity,  and  a  speculation  as 
to  the  probability  of  their  dating  as  early  at  least  as  the 
14th  century  B.c.  Here  our  knowledge  was  suspended,  and 
Mr.  Colebrooke’s  essay  continued  for  thirty  years  our  only 
authority  on  the  subject  of  the  Hindu  Vedas.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  essay,  it 
was  always  felt  that  an  actual  translation  of  the  Vedas,  or  of  their 
principal  portions,  was  still  wanting  as  the  only  guide  upon 
which  reliance  could  be  placed  for  a  comprehensive  and  correct 
appreciation  of  their  contents ;  and  at  last,  upon  the  institution 
of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  the  late  Dr.  Rosen  was  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  to  translate  the  Rig- Veda,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  four.  Of  the  eight  books  in  which  this  work 
is  arranged  Dr.  Rosen  translated  the  first  only  into  Latin ;  it 
was  published  in  1838  with  the  text  in  both  Nagariand  Roman 
characters.  Unfortunately  his  premature  death  put  a  stop  to  the 
erudite  and  conscientious  execution  of  his  task. 

The  next  step  towards  the  illustration  of  the  Vedas  was 
made  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  in  co-operation 
with  that  of  the  Translation  Fund,  by  the  publication,  in  1842,  of 
the  text  and  translation  of  the  Sama-Veda,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,  who  had  j)reviou8ly  published  at 
that  Presidency  an  English  version  of  the  two  first  sections  of 
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the  first  Ash  taka  or  eighth  of  the  Rig- Veda.  Tlie  Saraa- 
Veda  is  short,  and  is  a  repetition  or  recast,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  the  Rig-Veda.  It  has  been  since  reprinted,  with  a 
German  translation,  a  copious  glossary,  and  most  laborious 
illustrations  by  Professor  Benfey,  of  Gottingen. 

For  the  study  of  the  Hindu  Scriptures  had  now  been  taken 
up  in  France  and  Germany  with  that  intense  zeal  and  indefatig¬ 
able  assiduity  which  characterise  continental  literary  erudition. 
In  1842  M.  Neve,  of  L#ouvain,  a  pupil  of  Burnouf,  published 
his  ‘  Etudes  sur  le  Rig-Veda.’  Professor  Roth,  of  Tubingen, 
another  pupil  of  Burnouf,  who,  in  various  communications 
addressed  to  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany,  had  afforded 
novel  and  interesting  information  respecting  Vedic  literature, 
published  in  1846  his  three  dissertations  ‘  Zur  Literatur  und 
‘  Geschichte  der  Wcdas;’  a  publication  of  no  great  extent, 
but  entirely  new,  and  of  the  highest  interest  and  value,  and 
which  has  evidently  given  an  electric  impulse  to  the  study  of 
the  Vedas  upon  the  Continent,  extending,  although  with  much 
less  intensity,  to  this  country. 

The  next  publication  was  also  by  Professor  Roth,  the  text 
and  partial  explanation  of  the  Nirukta  by  Yaska,  an  ancient 
commentator  on  passages  of  the  Veda,  and  an  author  of  a  short 
glossary  of  Vedic  terms.  M.  Neve,  of  Louvain,  ^next  pub¬ 
lished  his  ‘  Essai  sur  la  My  the  des  Ribhavas,’  1847,  and 
detached  hymns  were  published,  with  translations  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lassen,  of  Bonn,  and  the  late  Eugene  Burnouf,  of 
Paris.  More  important  w’orks  are  the  original  texts.  That 
of  the  Sama-Veda  has  been  alluded  to.  Professor  Weber, 
of  Berlin,  has  just  completed,  in  three  large  quarto  volumes, 
the  texts  of  the  Yajur-Veda,  (that  portion  called  the 
White  Yajush,)  of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  and  of  the 
Sutras,  or  Precepts  of  Katyayana,  both  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  Yajur-Veda.  The  text  of  the  Atharva-Veda 
has  been  printed  by  Professors  Roth  and  Whitney :  the  latter 
an  American  Sanskritist ;  and  the  most  voluminous  and 
important,  the  Rig-Veda,  with  an  elaborate  commentary 
by  Sayana  Acharya,  who  flourished  in  the  14th  century  of 
our  era,  is  in  course  of  publication  by  Professor  Max 
Muller,  of  Oxford,  under  the  authority  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
Home  Government  of  India.  Three  volumes  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  it  will  be  completed  in  two,  or  at  most  in  three  more, 
and  is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  diligence,  acumen,  and 
scholarship  which  docs  infinite  credit  both  to  the  editor  and  his 
patrons,  who  have  thus  preserved  from  the  risk  of  decay  a  most 
venerable  memorial  of  human  belief.  A  French  translation 
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of  the  whole  work  from  manuscript  has  been  published  by  the 
late  M.  Langlois,  and  an  English  version,  by  Professor  Wilson, 
proceeds  pari  passu  with  Professor  Muller’s  text.  Three  vo¬ 
lumes  containing  half  the  Rig- Veda,  or  four  out  of  its  eight 
Ashtakas,  have  been  published. 

Speaking  of  the  Vedas,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  a  col¬ 
lective  or  homogeneous  work  is  intended ;  but,  as  above  inti¬ 
mated,  the  works  to  which  the  designation  is  applied,  are  four 
in  number,  —  the  Rig-Veda,  the  Yajur-Veda,  the  Sama-Veda, 
the  Atharva- Veda,  each  of  which  is  a  Sanhita  or  collection 
complete  in  itself,  of  detached  hymns  and  prayers,  mixed  up 
in  the  Yajush  with  ritual  directions.  But  these  four  works, 
constituting  the  mere  utterance  of  the  Vedic  religion,  form 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  religious  literature  even  of  the 
Vedic  period.  In  addition  to  the  Sanhitas,  we  have  Brah- 
manas,  Suktas,  Upanishads,  Pratisakhyas,  Vedangas,  and 
scholia  of  the  most  minute  and  profound  description,  all  pro¬ 
fessing  to  spring  from,  and  illustrate  and  carry  into  etfect,  the 
worship  taught  by  the  Vedas,  a  more  or  less  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  which  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  Veda,  although  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  now  mastered  by 
the  Brahmans,  and  is  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Sanskritist.  Such  acquirement  is  fortunately  not  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  determination  of  the  great  outline  of  the 
primitive  system  of  religious  belief  inferable  from  the  texts 
which  are  now  before  us,  but  it  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance  to 
an  accurate  estimate  of  their  purpose  and  their  history.  A  sense 
of  their  value  in  these  respects  has  induced  Professor  Muller 
to  bring  his  immense  reading  and  unequalled  research  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  given  to  the  public  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice,  *  A  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature, 
*  as  far  as  it  illustrates  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Brahmaiias.’ 

Referring  to  the  light  which  the  cultivation  of  Sanskrit  in  its 
philological  bearings  has  reflected  upon  the  history  of  mankind, 
identifying,  through  the  incontestible  testimony  of  language, 
races  long  separated  by  half  the  globe,  and  diametrically 
opposed  in  complexion, '  constitution,  laws,  and  religion,  and 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  the  beginning. 
Professor  Muller  observes :  — 

*  It  is  with  the  Veda,  therefore,  that  Indian  philology  ought  to 
begin  if  it  is  to  follow  a  natural  and  historical  course.  So  great  an 
influence  has  the  Vedic  age  (the  historical  period  to  which  we  are 
justified  in  referring  the  formation  of  the  sacred  texts)  exercised 
upon  all  succeeding  periods  of  Indian  history,  so  closely  is  every 
branch  of  literature  connected  with  Vedic  traditions,  so  deeply  have 
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the  religioas  and  moral'Ideas  of  that  primitive  era  taken  root  in  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  nation,  so  minutely  has  almost  every  private  and 
public  act  of  Indian  life  been  regulated  by  old  traditionary  precepts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  right  point  of  view  for  judging  of 
Indian  religion,  morals,  and  literature  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
literary  remains  of  the  Vedic  age.  No  one  could  fairly  say  that 
those  men  who  first  began  to  study  Sanskrit,  now  seventy  years  ago, 
ought  to  have  begun  with  reading  the  Veda.  The  difiiculties  con* 
nected  with  the  study  of  the  Veda  would  have  made  such  a  course 
utterly  impossible  and  useless.  But  since  the  combined  labours  of 
Sanskrit  scholars  have  now  rendered  the  study  of  that  language  of 
more  easy  access,  since  the  terminology  of  Indian  grammarians  and 
commentators,  which  not  long  ago  was  considered  unintelligible,  has 
become  more  familiar  to  us,  and  manuscripts  can  be  more  readily 
procured  at  the  principal  public  libraries  of  Europe,  Sanskrit  philo¬ 
logy  has  no  longer  an  excuse  for  ignoring  the  Vedic  age.’  (P.  9,  10.) 

Consistently  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Vedas,  as  we 
have  observed,  must  mean  something  more  than  a  single  work, 
and  in  Professor  Muller’s  opinion  ‘  it  would  be  much  nearer 

*  the  truth  to  take  Veda  as  a  collective  name  for  the  sacred 

*  literature  of  the  Vedic  age,  which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  back 
‘  ground  of  the  whole  Indian  World.’  With  regard  to  this  litera¬ 
ture,  although  no  doubt  some  has  perished,  yet  a  large  proportion 
still  remains,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  more  completely  in¬ 
vestigated,  a  work  of  very  many  years,  it  would  scarcely  be  safe 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  age.  Professor 
Muller  modestly  observes  that  what  he  has  to  offer  are  but 
Prolegomena  or  treatises  on  some  preliminary  questions  which 
may  be  determinately  answered  from  the  materials  now  avail¬ 
able  to  Sanskrit  scholars :  his  principal  object,  he  adds,  is  *  to 

*  put  the  antiquity  of  the  Veda  in  its  proper  light;’  meaning 
thereby  not  only  the  chronological  distance  of  the  Vedic  age 
from  our  own,  measured  by  the  revolutions  and  progress  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  also  and  still  more  the  distance  between  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  state  of  men  as  represented  to 
us  during  the  Vedic  age,  compared  with  that  of  other  periods 
of  history,  —  a  distance  which  can  be  measured  by  the  revolu¬ 
tions  and  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

After  some  interesting  observations  upon  the  unity  of  the 
Aryan  races,  and  their  divergence  west  and  east  at  a  period  prior 
to  history.  Professor  Miiller  proceeds  to  trace  the  development  of 
the  religious  speeulations  which  have  given  to  the  Hindu  mind 
its  predominant  character,  and  have  rendered  them  regardless 
or  contemptuous  of  the  ephemeral  transactions  which  constitute 
political  history.  Adopting  as  a  starting  point  the  separation  of 
Buddhism  from  Hinduism  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  he  proceeds 
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from  thence  through  three  periods  up  to  that  which  he  regards  as 
the  earliest  period,  describing  the  different  classes  of  literature 
bearing  upon  that  point.  The  copiousness  of  detail  with  which 
he  elucidates  the  various  stages  is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
notice  like  the  present;  and  we  must  be  content  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  principal  stages  through  which  the  Professor 
traces  the  upward  ascent  of  the  system,  distinguishing  them 
into  what  he  terms  the  Chhandas,  Mantra,  Brahmana,  and 
Sutra  periods. 

The  first  or  Sutra  period;  a  Sutra,  literally  a  thread,  is 
applied  to  a  short  and  often  obscure  didactic  rule,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  which,  as  Professor  Muller  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  to  one  who  has  not  worked  his  way  through  the  Sutras 
themselves :  they  are  the  groundwork  of  all  the  systems  of  philo¬ 
sophy  as  well  as  of  grammar,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sutras  of 
Panini,  and  are  only  intelligible  by  the  assistance  of  commen¬ 
tators  who  amplify  their  language  and  expound  its  purport.  In 
this  place  the  Sutras  intended  are  those  only  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Vedas,  but  which  do  not  purposely  belong  to 
the  Vedic  age,  being  included  within  the  order  of  Smriti  works, 
or  those  handed  down  by  memory  or  tradition,  and  not  of  the 
Sruti  or  the  literature  of  revelation,  —  the  Mantras  and  Brah- 
manas.  One  great  distinction  is  that  the  authors  of  the  latter 
when  named  are  said  to  be  seers  of  the  prayers  and  hymns — 
not  the  authors  —  whilst  the  Sutras  are  attributed  to  human 
authors,  all  of  whom,  according  to  Professor  Muller,  are  anterior 
to  Buddha. 

Under  the  head  of  Sutras  or  Precepts  Professor  Miiller 
classes  the  works  called  Vedangas  or  members,  angas,  of  the 
Veda,  usually  enumerated  as  six,  although  perhaps  on  insufficient 
authority.  We  are  not,  however,  to  look  for  the  Vedangas  to 
those  small  and  barren  tracts  which  are  known  by  this  name, 
and  which  represent  only  the  last  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
bring  the  complicated  and  unintelligible  doctrines  of  former 
ages  into  a  popular  form.  They  are  Siksha,  pronunciation; 
Chandas,  metre ;  Vyakarana,  grammar;  Nirukta,  explanation 
of  words ;  Jyotisha,  astronomy  ;  and  Kalpa,  ceremonial.  The 
first  two  are  considered  necessary  for  reading  the  Veda,  the  two 
next  for  understanding  it,  and  the  last  two  for  employing  it  at 
sacrifices.  Under  the  first  division  Siksha,  Phonetics,  or  Pro¬ 
nunciation,  comprising  rules  regarding  letters,  accents,  quantity, 
organs  of  enunciation,  delivery,  and  euphonic  combinations. 
Professor  Muller  has  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  a  class  of 
Vedic  literature  first  made  known  to  us  by  Professor  Both,  in 
his  essay  on  the  Literature  of  the  Veda.  This  consists  of  works 
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termed  Pnitisakhyas,  being  respectively  (prati)  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  branches  or  Sakhas  of  the  Vedas.  Every  such 
Sakha,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  had  its  own  Pratisakhya,  but  at 
present  only  four  are  known  to  exist,  one  for  each  Veda. 

That  for  the  Rig- Veda  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Sakala 
Sakha  ;  but,  as  Professor  Miiller  observes,  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  MS.  of  the  Rig-Veda  at  present  known  to  which  the 
rules  of  this  Pratisakhya  apply.  Probably  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  three,  for  the  rules  of  the  Pratisakhyas  were  not  in¬ 
tended  for  written  literature,  they  were  only  to  serve  as  a  guide 
in  the  instruction  of  pupils  who  had  to  learn  the  text  of  the 
Veda  by  heart  and  repeat  it  as  part  of  their  daily  devotions. 
The  text  of  this  Pratisakhya,  with  a  commentary,  has  been 
printed  by  Professor  Muller,  as  far  as  the  sixth  book,  with  a 
German  translation ;  and  the  whole  has  been  printed  and  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  by  M.  Regnier.  The 
Pratisakhya  of  the  White  Yajush  has  been  edited  by  Professor 
Weber,  in  his  Indiscbc  Studien.  Such  laborious  minutiae  and 
elaborate  subtleties  relating  to  the  enunciation  of  human  speech 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  literature  of  any  other  nation. 

The  standard  authority  for  the  Chhandas  or  metre  of  the 
Vedas  is  an  author  named  Pingala,  who  can  scarcely  however 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Sutra  period,  nor  does  he 
confine  himself  to  the  metre  of  the  Vedas  or  even  of  Sanskrit, 
giving  rules  also  for  Prakrit  prosody.  A  very  full  account  of 
his  system  is  given  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches.  As  Pingala  is  the  authority  for  the 
prosody,  so  is  Panini  for  the  grammar  of  the  Veda ;  but,  as  re¬ 
marked  by  Professor  Muller,  there  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in 
this,  for  the  main  body  of  Panini’s  grammar  relates  to  the  post- 
Vedic  development  of  the  language,  and  the  Vedic  peculiarities 
are  only  occasionally  specified.  There  were,  however,  many 
grammarians  prior  to  Panini,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  the  first 
and  only  published  volume  of  his  Sanskrit  grammar,  remarks, 
and  to  some  of  them  we  might  look  for  a  more  accurate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Vedic  grammar  if  they  had  not  perished. 

The  next  of  the  Angas  is  termed  Nirukto,  and,  as  generally 
met  with,  is  a  short  vocabulary  of  synonymous  words  found  in 
the  Vedas,  most  of  which  are  now  unused  or  obsolete.  The 
author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  Yaska,  has  added  to  it  two 
sections,  in  which  he  explains  various  texts  of  the  Veda,  and 
enters  largely  into  the  etymology  of  the  language.  The  text 
has  been  published  by  Professor  Roth,  with  an  explanation  of 

Srticular  portions.  The  Nirukta,  together  with  the  Pratisa- 
yas,  and  Panini’s  grammar,  supply  the  most  interesting  and 
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important  information  on  the  growth  of  grammatical  science  in 
India  —  a  science  cultivated  by  only  two  nations  in  antiquity, 
the  Hindus  and  the  Greeks,  as  here  pointed  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller,  who  has  also  indicated  some  interesting  points 
of  agreement  and  difference  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  following  are  selected  from  his  remarks  as  of  general  in¬ 
terest  ;  — 

‘  There  are  only  two  nations  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
which  have  conceived  independently,  and  without  any  suggestions 
from  others,  the  two  sciences  of  Logic  and  Grammar,  the  Hindus  and 
the  Greeks.  Although  the  Arabs  and  Jews,  among  the  Semitic 
nations,  have  elaborated  their  own  system  qf  grammar,  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  their  language,  they  owe  to  the  Greeks 
the  broad  outlines  of  grammatical  science,  and  they  received  from 
Aristotle  the  primary  impulse  to  a  study  of  the  categories  of  thought 
and  speech.  Our  own  grammatical  terms  came  to  us  from  the  Greeks ; 
and  their  history  is  curious  enough,  if  we  trace  them  back  through 
the  clumsy  and  frequently  erroneous  translations  of  the  literary 
statesmen  of  Rome,  to  the  scholars  and  critics  of  Alexandria,  and 
finally  to  the  early  philosophers  of  Greece,  the  Stoics,  Aristotle,  Pro¬ 
tagoras  and  Pythagoras.  But  it  is  still  more  instructive  to  compare 
this  development  of  the  grammatical  categories  in  Greece  with  the 
parallel,  yet  quite  independent,  history  of  grammatical  science  in 
India.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  comparison  that  we  can  learn 
to  understand  what  is  organic,  and  what  is  merely  accidental,  in  the 
growth  of  this  science,  and  appreciate  the  real  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  overcome  in  the  classification  of  words  and  the  arrangement 
of  grammatical  forms.  The  Greeks  and  Hindus  started  from  opposite 
points.  The  Greeks  began  with  philosophy,  and  endeavoured  to 
transfer  their  philosophical  terminology  to  the  facts  of  language. 
The  Hindus  began  with  collecting  the  facts  of  language,  and  their 
generalisations  never  went  beyond  the  external  forms  of  speech. 
Thus  the  Hindus  excel  in  accuracy,  the  Greeks  in  grasp.  The 
grammar  of  the  former  has  ended  in  a  colossal  pedantry ;  that  of  the 
latter  still  invigorates  the  mind  of  every  rising  generation  throughout 
the  civilised  world.’ 

Again : — 

*  It  is  in  the  Sutra  literature  that  we  meet  with  discussions  on  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  purely  scientific  character ;  and  what  we  do  find  in  the 
Pratisakhya,  in  the  Nirukta  and  Panini,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  their  time  the  science  of  language  was  not  of  recent  origin. 
I  can  only  touch  upon  one  point.  It  is  well  known  how  long  it  took 
before  the  Greeks  arrived  at  a  complete  nomenclature  for  the  parts 
of  speech.  Plato  knew  only  of  Noun  (ovofta)  and  Verb  {pijfta),  as  the 
two  component  parts  of  speech,  and  for  philosophical  purposes  Aris¬ 
totle  too  did  not  go  beyond  that  number.  It  is  only  in  discussing  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  that  he  is  led  to  the  admission  of  two  more  parts  of 
speech,  the  riivhefioi  (conjunctions)  and  apOpa  (articles).  The  pro- 
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noon  (ayrurvftla)  does  not  come  in  before  Zenodotos,  and  the  prepo¬ 
sition  (irpo0£ffcc)  occurs  first  in  Aristarchos.  In  the  Pratisakhys,  on 
the  contrary,  we  meet  at  once  with  the  following  exhaustive  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  parts  of  speech  (xii.  5.). 

‘  The  noun  (nnma),  the  verb  (akhyata),  the  preposition  (upasarga), 
and  the  particle  (nipnta)  arc  called  by  grammarians  the  four  classes 
of  words.  The  noun  is  that  by  which  we  mark  a  being,  a  verb  that 
by  which  we  mark  being ;  the  latter  is  called  a  root  (dhatu).  There 
are  twenty  prepositions,  and  these  have  a  meaning,  if  joined  with 
nouns  or  verbs.  The  rest  of  the  words  are  called  particles.  The 
verb  expresses  an  action  ;  the  preposition  defines  it ;  the  noun  marks 
a  being;  particles  are  but  expletives.’  (Pp.  159-62.) 

The  Kalpa  Sutras  constitute  the  next  division  of  the  de¬ 
pendent  branches  of  the  Veda,  and,  as  extended  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  all  precepts  regulating  the  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Hindu  which  are  of  Vedic  origin,  form  an  extensive  series 
of  works  which  for  practical  purposes  are  the  noost  irajxjrtant  of 
the  whole.  They  are  distinguished  into  three  classes,  as  Srauta, 
Grihya,  and  Samayacharika  Sutras:  the  first  prescribe  the 
especial  Vedic  ceremonials  on  sacrifices,  such  as  those  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon ;  the  second  enjoin 
the  household  or  domestic  rites,  practised  at  various  stages  of 
the  life  of  the  Hindu  from  conception  to  death.  The  third 
regulate  the  daily  observances  of  the  twice-born  ;  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  of  little  note,  but  the  Sutras  of  the  two  first  orders 
are  of  much  greater  moment.  The  Srauta  ceremonials  are  now 
rarely  if  ever  performed,  but  the  Grihya  or  domestic  rites  are 
more  or  less  regularly  observed,  and  the  prayers  derived  from 
the  Vedas  are  still  repeated  at  their  celebration ;  the  Vedic 
texts  are  taken  from  the  several  Vedas  on  which  the  Sutras  are 
considered  to  be  dependent,  each  Veda  having  its  own  Sutras. 
Professor  ^liiller  enumerates  as  still  extant  and  entire  three  of 
the  Black  Yajush,  one  of  the  White,  three  of  the  Sama,  two  of 
the  Rich,  and  one  of  the  Atharva.  Many  more  are  quoted  in 
different  compositions,  which  are  no  longer  procurable.  The  chief 
Sutrakaras  of  the  Black  Yajush  are  Apastamba,  Baudhayana, 
Satyashadha,  Hiranyakesi,  and  Manu,  whose  Sutras  exist  in 
fragments  only.  Katyayana  is  the  author  of  the  Sutras  of  tlie 
White  Yajush.  Masaka,  Latyayana  and  Drahyayana  are  the 
authors  of  those  of  the  Sama,  Asvalayana  and  Sankhayana,  of 
those  of  the  Rich,  and  the  Atharva  has  the  Kusika  Sutras. 
Professor  Muller  attributes  to  these  Sutra  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

The  Kalpa  Sutras,  Professor  Muller  observes,  mark  a  new 
period  of  literature  and  a  new  purpose  in  the  literary  and  reli¬ 
gious  life  of  India.  They  were  adopted  by  different  schools. 
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and  came  in  time  to  supersede  the  authorities  on  which  they  were 
founded.  Professor  Muller  enumerates  nineteen  (p.  211.) 
works  of  this  class  as  either  actually  existing,  or  quoted  by 
different  scholiasts.  ^ 

The  last  of  the  Angas  is  the  Jyotisha  of  the  Vedas;  but  here 
also  the  tract  or  tracts  that  pass  under  this  designation  are  brief 
and  meagre  and  of  little  authority.  They  are  not,  however, 
without  interest,  especially  in  connexion  with  indications  of  a 
knowledge  of  astronomical  phenomena  found  both  in  the 
Mantras  and  Brahmanas.  As  Professor  Muller  notices,  not\^ith- 
standing  the  modern  form  of  the  Jyotisha  tracts,  the  doctrines 
represent  the  earliest  stage  of  Hindu  astronomy,  and  show  that 
the  lunar  mansions  and  the  solar  lunar  year  were  part  of  their 
system. 

The  next  subject  to  which  the  work  relates  is  a  description  of 
the  systematic  Indices  or  Anukramanis  of  the  Veda.  The  most 
perfect  of  those  still  extant  is  that  of  the  Klg-veda,  attributed 
to  Katyayana,  which  specifies  the  first  words  of  each  hymn,  the 
number  of  verses,  the  name  and  family  of  the  author,  the  name 
of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  the  metre  of  every 
verse.  Before  this  there  had  been  separate  indices  for  each  of 
these  subjects,  and  it  was  from  comprising  all  of  them  that  the 
index  of  Katyayana  was  termed  the  Sarvanukrama  or  Universal 
Index.  The  separate  indices  were  ascribed  to  Saunaka,  and 
some  of  them  exist  at  least  as  quotations,  or,  in  one  instance, 
entire.  One  of  his  peculiarities  Is  a  proof  of  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  texts  were  studied,  a  specification  of  the  IVlan- 
dalas,  the  Anuvakas,  and  the  number  of  Suktas  or  hymns  in 
each,  giving  1017  of  the  latter.  Another  enumeration  is  that  of 
the  Vargas  and  verses,  as  10,417  of  the  latter;  there  are  other 
enumerations,  showing  some,  though  not  a  very  wide  difference, 
as  10,409,  10,616,  10,622.  There  is  even  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  words,  reckoning  them  at  153,826.  One  advantage  of 
these  calculations  is  their  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  wide 
deviation  from  the  original  text.  The  other  Vedas  have  also 
their  indices,  but  the  only  authors  handed  down  are  Saunaka 
and  his  pupil  Katyayana,  who  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  indices 
of  the  Yajush,  as  well  as  of  the  Rich. 

As  with  these  works  we  take  leave  of  the  Sutra  period,  in 
which  the  authors  of  the  different  com[)osItions,  although  reputed 
saints  are  mortals,  and  are  named,  we  may  pause  to  inquire  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  their  existence, 
and  so  far  the  era  of  the  more  modern  contributions  to  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  Vedas.  Saunaka  is  an  important  personage  in 
Hindu  legend,  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  RIg-veda,  but 
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with  the  Mahabharata,  being  one  of  the  Rishis  to  whom  it  was 
related.  In  connexion  with  the  Veda  his  immediate  pupil  was 
Asvalayana,  whose  Sutras  we  have,  and  from  whom  Katyayana 
derived  his  knowledge.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  date 
of  Saunaka  and  Asvalayana,  except  as  preceding  Katyayana,  of 
whose  period  we  have  some  indications,  although  not  perhaps 
entitled  to  much  reliance.  But  Katyayana  is  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Varttikas,  additions  and  emendations  of  the  grammatical 
Sutras  of  Panini,  and  if  the  same  person  be  intended,  which  is 
more  than  questionable,  he  is  the  same  as  Vararuchi,  whom 
Hindu  tradition  makes  cotemporary  with  Nanda,  the  predecessor 
of  Chandragupta,  Raja  of  Pataliputra,  —  the  Sandrocoptus  to 
whom  Megasthenes  was  sent  ambassador  by  Seleucus.  If  we 
can  trust  to  the  tradition,  then  we  have  a  find  point  for  the  date 
of  Katyayana,  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  identity  of  the  Sandrocottus  or  Sandrocoptus  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus,  first  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  was  subsequently  more  fully  developed  by 
Professor  Wilson  in  his  introduction  to  the  drama  of  the  Mudra 
Rakshasa,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  characters.  For 
it  is  not  now  called  in  question  and  is  regarded  by  Professor 
Muller  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  Indian  chronology.  He  has  en¬ 
tered  into  very  copious  details  on  the  subject,,  not  only  from  the 
classical  and  Hindu  authorities,  but  those  of  the  Jains  and 
Buddhists,  to  the  latter  of  whom  Chandragupta  is  a  person  of 
historical  interest,  as  the  grandfather  of  Asoka,  their  great 
patron.  There  is  some  discrepancy  as  to  dates  between  their 
chronology  and  that  of  the  Brahmans,  but  not  of  very  irrecon¬ 
cilable  character.  The  dates  of  Buddha’s  Nirvana  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  but  are  reducible  to  two  classes.  The  Chinese,  Tibetans, 
and  Mongols  place  it  ten  centuries  more  or  less  b.  c.  ;  the  Sin¬ 
ghalese,  Burmans,  Siamese,  six  centuries,  and  this  latter  is  most 
consistent  with  their  records  of  the  progress  of  the  religion. 
Buddha’s  death  is  placed  by  them  543  B.  c.,  but  Professor 
Muller  suggests  that  the  date  should  rather  be  477  B.  C.,  which 
will  explain  the  difference  of  something  more  than  sixty  years 
between  the  Buddlust  and  Hindu  and  Greek  chronology ;  but 
as  he  observes,  whatever  change  may  have  to  be  introduced  into 
the  earlier  chronology  of  India,  nothing  will  shake  the  date  of 
Chandragupta ;  and  consequently  if  Katyayana  flourished  about 
his  time,  we  may  consider  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  as  the  period 
of  his  Sutras  and  Anukramanis.  Reckoning  upwards  from  this 
time  through  his  predecessors  Asvalayana  and  ^unaka,  we  may 
reasonably  prove  them  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  or  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c. ;  and  as  there  were  authors 
of  Sutras  prior  to  Saunaka,  Professor  Muller  proposes  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Sutra  period  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  ;  —  prior 
to  which  we  have  the  literature  that  is  considered  by  the  Hindus 
as  constituting  the  periods  of  their  inspired  or  scriptural  Vedas. 

Having  assigned  to  the  latter  literature  of  India  the  upward 
limit  of  six  centuries  B.  c.,  Professor  Muller  proceeds  to  examine 
another  and  confessedly  more  ancient  class  of  Vedic  writings, 
differing  in  style  both  from  the  Sutras  which  are  posterior, 
and  from  the  Mantras  which  are  anterior  to  them.  These  are 
the  Brahmanas,  whose  currency  constitutes  a  distinct  stage  in 
the  progress  of  the  religious  history  of  the  Hindus. 

According  to  the  generally  recognised  classification  of  the 
Veda  literature  it  comprises  two  great  divisions,  the  Karma 
Kanda  and  Jnana  Kanda,  the  practice  and  speculation,  the 
ceremonial  and  the  philosophical  sections,  the  liturgy  and 
theosophy,  or  in  the  language  of  the  commentators,  the  Mantra 
and  the  Brahmana;  meaning  by  the  first  the  prayers,  hymns, 
charms,  and  other  formulae  to  be  cited  or  chanted  at  the  sacrifice ; 
by  the  second  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  man  and  God,  and 
the  relations  of  matter  and  spirit.  The  definition  of  the  Brah¬ 
mana  is,  however,  very  far  from  definite,  and  the  scholiasts  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  otherwise  to  be  cha¬ 
racterised  than  that  whatever  in  the  Veda  is  not  Mantra  is 
necessarily  Brahmana,  a  very  vague  and  unmeaning  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  much  too  comprehensive  to  constitute  a  special  cha¬ 
racteristic.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  assign  any  specific 
attribute  to  the  Brahmanas  as  we  have  them,  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana  of  the  Rich,  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  of  the  White 
Yajush,  which  has  been  published  by  Professor  Weber,  and  of 
which  an  analysis  is  given  by  Professor  Muller,  and  the  Gopatha 
Brahmana  of  the  Atharva,  also  described  by  our  author;  in 
none  of  these  does  philosophical  speculation  take  any  prominent 
share ;  their  object  is  usually  to  illustrate  the  ceremonial  or  the 
Mantras,  by  explaining  their  origin  and  import,  and  repeating 
legends  illustrative  of  both,  citing  summarily  the  texts  which 
are  used  on  a  particular  occasion.  These  old  stories  form  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Sunahsepha,  for 
instance,  in  which  his  own  father  offers  him  as  an  immolation. 
As  told  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
legend;  it  is  translated  by  Professor  Muller,  but  had  been 
previously  published  by  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Again,  in  the  Satapatha,  we  have  the 
Hindu  version  of  the  escape  of  Manu  from  the  deluge.  The 
original  of  the  story  is  repeated  in  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
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Matsya  and  other  Puranas,  and  was  originally  translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  Many  other  interesting  particulars  occur  in 
these  Brahmanas  which  are  of  great  value  to  both  the  political 
and  religious  history  of  the  Hindus,  but  little  or  nothing  to 
justify  their  character  of  Braiima  Kanda  or  theosophy  of  the 
Veda. 

Where  then  is  this  to  be  found  ?  In  works  termed  Aranyakas 
and  Upanishads,  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
class  of  Brahmanas,  and  which  are  often  found  as  integral  por¬ 
tions  of  them,  or  even  of  the  Sanhita,  or  collections  of  the 
Mantras,  although  at  the  same  time  held  to  be  distinct.  The 
Aranyakas  are  so  called,  according  to  Sayana,  because  they 
were  to  be  read  in  the  forest,  as  if  they  were  the  text-books  of 
the  anchorites,  whose  devotions  were  spiritual.  Several  of  these 
have  been  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  especially  the 
Brihad-aranyaka  and  Taittiriya-aranyaka,  the  former  of  which 
is  also  translated  by  Dr.  Roer.  The  mystical  philosophy  of 
this  class  of  literature  may  be  seen  from  the  translation ;  it 
is  also  evident  that  the  Aranyakas,  however  sometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Brahmanas,  intimate  their  prior  existence. 

A  still  more  numerous  class  of  works,  although  in  some  in¬ 
stances  of  rather  equivocal  date  and  authenticity,  is  the  chief 
repository  of  Hindu  speculation.  .  These  are  the  Upanishads,  the 
Mysteries  of  Theosophy.  Of  these  some  fifty  were  translated 
into  Persian  by  order  of  Dara  Shakoh,  and  from  the  Persian 
by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  into  Latin,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Oupne- 
*  Khat,’  or  *  Theosophia  Indica.’  The  double  translation  makes 
wild  w'ork  of  the  original,  but  their  number  is  by  no  means 
complete ;  and  besides  other  lists  there  is  one  by  Mr.  Elliot,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  which  specifies  108 
works,  which  are  known  as  Upanishads  to  the  Brahmans  of 
the  south  of  India.  Many,  probably  most,  of  them  are  no 
doubt  of  modern  date,  originating  with  the  tenets  of  parti¬ 
cular  sects  or  individuals;  those  that  are  apparently  the  most 
ancient  and  authentic  are  the  Brihad-aranyaka,  Aitareya, 
Chhandogya,  Taittiriya,  Isa,  Kena,  Prasna,  Katha,  Mundaka, 
and  Mandukya;  all  which  have  been  printed  in  the  ^Biblio- 
‘  theca  Indica,’  edited  by  Dr.  Roer,  who  has  also  translated  the 
greater  number.  Translations  of  several  have  been  made  by 
other  hands,  especially  by  the  late  Rammohun  Roy,  who  hoped 
that  through  the  Monotheism  of  the  Upanishads  he  might  wean 
his  countrymen  from  idolatry.  Although  their  general  tendency 
is  Monotheistic,  or  rather  perhaps  Pantheistic,  yet,  as  Professor 
Muller  observes,  there  is  so  much  freedom  and  breadth  of  thought 
in  them,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  them  some  authority 
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for  almost  any  shade  of  philosophical  opinion.  Notwithstanding 
this  vagueness,  however,  the  Upanishads  that  wear  an  authentic 
aspect  may  be  regarded  as  well  as  the  Aranyakas  as  the  Jnana 
kanda,  or  philosophical  portion  of  the  Veda,  although  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  immediately  succeeded  the  Mantra  or  Karma 
period.  They  may  even  be  regarded  as  subsequent  in  some 
respects  to  the  Brahmanas,  not  only  because  they  occasionally 
repeat  or  refer  to  their  legends,  but  because  the  Brahmanas  are 
more  practical  and  have  a  more  near  relation  to  ceremonial  rites, 
the  practice  of  which  is  in  all  religions  prior  to  speculation.  The 
further  history  of  the  Brahmanas  as  belonging  to  various  Cha- 
ranas,  schools  or  fraternities,  adopting  in  preference  some  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  original  texts,  is  given  by  Professor  Muller,  and  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  the  Gotras  or  Brahman  families  and  their 
branches,  constituting  what  the  author  calls  the  Brahmanic 
Peerage  of  India,  ^ven  chief  families  are  enumerated  in  one 
list,  of  whom  there  are  forty-nine  subdivisions;  but  there  are 
other  lists  still  more  numerous,  and  Brahmans  in  various  parts 
of  India  still  profess  to  draw  their  descent  from  some  of  these 
ramifications.  To  prove  that  these  lists  were  not  merely  arbitrary 
compositions.  Professor  Muller  shows  their  practical  bearing  on 
two  important  acts  of  the  ancient  Brahmanic  Society, —  the 
common  consecration  of  the  sacrificial  fires  and  inter-marriage. 

After  offering  some  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  Brah¬ 
manas,  Professor  Muller  ptpceeds  to  consider  their  probable  era, 
and  manifest  and  long-continued  posteriority  to  the  Mantra  of 
proper  Vedic  period,  every  page  containing  the  clearest  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Vedic  poetry,  and  the  purport  of 
the  original  Vedic  sacrifices,  were  both  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas.  There  is  also  clear  evidence 
that  the  Brahmanas  are  not  the  work  of  a  few  individuals — they 
represent  a  complete  period  through  which  the  whole  stream  of 
thought  poured  in  one  channel,  and  was  directed  to  the  con¬ 
struction  and  development  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
system  of  Brahmanical  Hinduism,  but  faintly  if  at  all  indicated 
by  the  original  Vedic  verses. 

Professor  Muller  thinks  it  impossible  to  assign  a  shorter  interval 
than  two  centuries  for  the  origin  and  accumulation  of  the  mass 
of  Brahmanical  literature  that  must  have  existed.  We  confess 
that  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this  limit  as  much  too  brief 
for  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  ritual,  for  the  appropriation 
of  all  spiritual  authority  by  the  Brahmans,  for  the  distinctions 
of  races  or  the  institutions  of  caste,  and  for  the  mysticism  and 
speculation  of  the  Aranyakas  or  Upanishads:  a  period  of  five 
centuries  would  not  seem  to  be  too  protracted  for  such  a 
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complete  remodelling  of  the  primitive  system  and  its  wide  dis¬ 
semination  through  all  those  parts  of  India  where  the  Brahmans 
have  spread.  -There  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  lists  of  teachers  preserved  by  Brahmanical 
tradition,  and  which  as  Professor  Muller  remarks  would  extend 
the  limits  of  this  age  to  a  very  considerable  degree.  These 
traditions  are  preserved  in  different  supplementary  works  or 
Vansas,  also  regarded  as  Brahmanas  —  several  of  which  are 
extant.  There  are  several  of  these  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana, 
which  Professor  Muller  quotes,  and  he  concludes  that  from  their 
extent  it  is  possible  that  the  limit  he  suggests  will  have  to  be 
extended.  We  quite  concur  in  this  anticipation,  and  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  instead  of  two  centuries,  we  may 
venture  to  conjecture  four  or  five,  and  so  carry  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Brahmana  period  to  the  10th  or  11th  century  B.c. 

We  now  only  come  to  what  is  properly  the  Veda — the 
Mantra  period  of  Professor  Muller  —  the  collections  of  prayers, 
hymns,  formulae,  ritual  injunctions,  charms — which  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  Sanhitas  or  collections  of  the  four  Vedas. 
The  Hindus  themselves  are  content  to  look  upon  the  fourth  as 
of  an  equivocal  character,  and  usually  speak  of  the  Vedas  as 
three. 

Setting  this  aside  then,  we  should  have  for  the  scriptural 
Vedas  the  remaining  tliree ;  but  here  also  a  very  important  dis¬ 
tinction  is  to  be  made,  and  the  Yajush  and  the  Saman  are  to  be 
regarded  as  long  subsequent  to  the  Rich,  originating  in  a 
different  object  and  possessing  different  characteristics  connected 
evidently  with  the  development  of  the  ritual,  and  approaching, 
through  intervals  of  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  period  of  the 
Brahmanas. 

The  Yajur-veda  is  two-fold — the  Taittiriya  or  Black  Yajush, 
and  the  Vajasaneyi  or  White,  originating,  no  doubt,  with  a 
schism  of  which  Yajnavalkya  was  the  probable  author.  Both 
these  forms  indicate  their  subservience  to  an  established  cere¬ 
monial  ;  they  are  liturgies  and  rubrics  interspersing  short  in¬ 
junctions  of  a  ritual  purport,  which  are  given  in  prose  with 
verses  to  be  repeated  at  the  ceremony,  many  of  which  are  the 
same  that  occur  in  the  Rig-veda,  from  which  they  are  in  all 
probability  derived. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  the  practice  to  accompany 
part  of  the  sacrifice  by  songs,  and  hence  arose  the  thini  or 
Sama-veda,  of  which  the  verses  are  to  be  chanted:  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  contents  are  the  same  as  the  hymns  of  the  Rich, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  might  be  identified  if  we  had  the  whole 
of  the  early  Sakhas. 
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It  is  then  to  the  Rig-veda  Sanhita  that  we  must  look  for  the 
most  authentic  and  primitive  representation  of  the  Hindu  reli¬ 
gious  belief.  We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  Sanhita  or  collections.  The  Rig-veda 
Sanhita  is  not  a  work  of  one  author  or  of  one  purport;  it  is  a 
mere  bringing  together  of  a  number  of  metrical  compositions, 
varying  in  authorship,  intention,  and  date,  generally  of  a  religious 
character  but  not  always,  and  although  offering  occasional  intima¬ 
tions  of  ceremonial  and  priestly  worship,  yet  possessing  nothing 
of  a  decidedly  liturgical  character,  or  direct  applicability  to  either 
Srauta  or  Grihya  rites.  The  verses  may  be  employed  and  are 
employed  at  such  rites,  and  they  were  also  recited  at  sacrifices 
in  praise  of  the  deities  to  whom  any  particular  act  of  sacrifice 
was  addressed,  usually  by  priests,  termed  the  Hotri,  in  a  loud 
and  distinct  tone,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  euphony, 
any  deviation  from  which  vitiated  the  ceremony.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  evidence  that  there  ■was  a  ceremonial  in  existence 
when  some  at  least  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rich  were  composed ; 
and  even  rites  of  a  somewhat  sacred  character,  as  the  Darsa- 
pumnmasau,  or  sacrifices  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  the 
Avhole  array  of  priests,  sixteen  in  number,  are  alluded  to.  But 
these  allusions  are  incidental  and  transitory ;  they  show  that 
some  of  the  hymns  must  have  been  preceded  by  rudiments  of 
a  liturgical  ceremony,  yet  many  others  have  not  the  slightest 
reference  to  anything  beyond  the  simple  adoration,  by  the 
presentation  of  butter  or  some  juice  to  the  deities,  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  praise  or  prayer.  The  different  issues  of 
the  Suktas,  so  often  mentioned  by  themselves  as  being  old  or 
new,  will  allow  for  the  gradual  evolution  of  liturgicial  rites 
emerging  evidently  into  the  rubrics  of  the  Yajush  and  the 
chaunts  of  the  Sama.  On  this  subject  Professor  Miiller  ob¬ 
serves  :  — 

‘We  may,  therefore,  safely  ascribe  the  collection  of  the  Rig-veda, 
or,  as  Professor  Roth  calls  it,  the  historical  Veda,  to  a  less  practical 
age  than  that  of  the  Brahmana  period ;  to  an  age,  not  entirely  free 
from  the  trammels  of  a  ceremonial,  yet  not  completely  enslaved  by  a 
system  of  mere  formalities ;  to  an  age  no  longer  creative  and  im¬ 
pulsive,  yet  not  without  some  power  of  upholding  the  traditions  of  a 
past  that  spoke  to  a  later  generation  of  men  through  the  very  poems 
which  they  were  collecting  with  so  much  zeal  and  accuracy.’ 

Professor  Miiller  conceives  nevertheless  that  there  is  some 
priestly  influence  distinguishable  in  the  Sanhita  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  as  exemplified  by  its  classification  into  Mandalas  or 
Circles,  of  which  seven  are  attributable  to  as  many  different 
Rishis  and  their  descendants.  There  may  have  been  such 
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collections  in  use  by  different  Gotras;  but,  to  say  the  fact,  some 
of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  are  of  a  rather 
equivocal  character,  and  the  compiler  of  the  whole  Sanhita  may 
have  adopted  the  distinction  as  handed  down  by  tradition 
without  caring  to  be  very  exact  as  to  detail.  The  question  is 
not  of  much  moment;  the  priority  and  posteriority  of  the  Suktas 
relatively  being  unquestioned,  they  are  undoubtedly  of  very 
various,  possibly  of  very  distant,  eras,  and  we  know  too  little  of 
the  chronology  of  the  Ilishis,  their  reputed  Seers,  to  base  the 
date  of  the  composition  upon  that  of  the  author.  The  Suktas 
of  the  Rig-veda  had  run  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
possibly  centuries,  before  they  were  brought  together  in  one 
general  collection.  The  business  of  collection  must  have  occu¬ 
pied  some  considerable  time, — according  to  Professor  Miiller,  two 
centuries ;  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  process  of  reducing  the 
scattered  Mantras  into  a  collective  form,  to  be  able  to  assign  any 
fixed  period  to  it.  It  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  Krishna  Dvai- 
payana,  surnamed  Vyasa  the  arranger,  assisted  by  a  number  of 
reputed  sages,  intending  possibly  a  school  or  series  of  schools  in 
which  the  Sanhitas  of  the  Vedas  were  brought  into  their 
present  shape  during  an  interval  of  the  duration  supposed,  or 
about  two  centuries,  bringing  the  compilation,  agreeably  to  an 
amended  compendium,  to  the  12th  or  13th  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

In  what  state  did  the  several  hymns  circulate  when  they 
were  first  brought  together  ?  Had  they  been  current  orally 
alone,  or  in  writing,  and,  if  the  former,  were  they  reduced  to 
writing  when  they  were  collected?  That  the  Mantras  were 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  ages,  current  orally,  there  can  be 
little  reason  to  doubt.  The  pains  taken  to  secure  their  accurate 
enunciation,  and  the  elliptical  style  of  their  composition,  are 
evidences  of  oral  transmission.  The  question,  as  stated  by 
Professor  Muller,  is,  was  the  collection  of  the  ten  books  of  Vedic 
hymus  the  work  of  persons  cognisant  of  the  art  of  writing ; 
were  the  thousand  and  seventeen  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  after 
they  were  gathered  into  one  body,  preserved  by  memory  or  on 
paper?  Professor  Muller  answers  these  questions  by  an  in¬ 
teresting  excursus  on  the  probable  period  when  the  art  of 
writing  was  first  known  to  the  Hindus,  and  draws  the  inference 
that  before  the  time  of  Panini,  and  before  the  first  spreading  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  writing  for  literary  purposes  was  not  in  use. 
The  chief  ground  for  this  inference  is  the  absence  of  any  word 
not  only  in  the  hymns,  but  even  in  the  grammatical  lectures  of 
Panini,  which  presupposes  the  existence  of  writing,  whilst  in  the 
ancient  works  of  a  people  like  the  Jews,  to  whom  writing  must 
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have  been  known  from  of  old,  such  words  as  writing,  scrip¬ 
ture,  book,  volume,  are  of  constant  recurrence.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  any  Sanskrit  works  older  than  Manu  and 
the  Mahabharata.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Muller  admits 
that  the  Hindus  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the  expressions  likhita  and  likhapita, 
written,  and  caused  to  be  written,  occur  on  the  inscriptions  of 
Priyadarsi,  which  are  no  doubt  of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  and 
therefore,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  of  Panini’s  date,  cotemporary 
with  him,  or  even  older;  consequently,  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  his  omissions  or  phraseology  against  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  writing  in  his  time.  The  question  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  That  the  Suktas  could  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  by  memory  alone  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  admit,  but  if  they  had  not  been  committed  to  writing  when 
they  w'cre  collected  and  classified  into  adhyayas  and  mandalas, 
the  task  of  compiling  and  perpetuating  w'ould  have  been  but  im¬ 
perfectly  accomplished,  if  some  more  durable  condition  had  not 
been  impressed  upon  the  collection  than  that  of  being  entrusted 
to  the  memory  alone. 

To  the  Mantra  period  Professor  Muller  adds  one  still  earlier, 
to  which  he  gives  the  appellation  of  Chhandas, — the  metrical 
or  poetical  period;  understanding  thereby  the  time  at  which 
those  hymns  or  mantras  were  composed,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  of  most  archaic  character,  emanating  from  the  first  religious 
sentiments  of  a  simple  people,  and  preceding  the  institution  of  a 
ceremonial,  or  the  organisation  of  a  priesthood.  It  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  make  this  a  distinct  era;  it  is  the  same  as  the 
Mantra  period,  in  which  we  have  seen  a  wider  space  is  evidently 
required  for  the  new,  intermediate,  and  ancient  hymns  which 
are  recognised  by  the  authors  of  the  hymns  themselves,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Professor  Muller  thinks  it  essential  to  caution  against 
too  hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  recent  date  of  many 
hymns,  in  which  sentiments  worthy  of  the  most  advanced 
ceremonial,  or  the  presence  of  philosophical  ideas,  are  tobc  found ; 
there  being,  as  he  observes,  very  little  to  guide  us  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  what  is  genuine  and  primitive  in  the  ancient 
poetry  of  so  j)eculiar  a  race  as  that  of  the  Aryans  in  India. 
In  this  want  therefore  of  a  safe  criterion  we  may  be  content  to 
look  upon  the  Mantra  period  as  one  complete  in  itself,  though 
extending  over  a  long  space  of  time,  and  in  some  instances  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  even  that  is  not  the 
most  distant  term  to  which  we  may  trace  the  literature  of  the 
Vedas;  for, as  Professor  Muller  remarks,  ages  must  have  passed 
before  the  grammatical  texture  of  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  could 
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have  assumed  the  consistency  and  regularity  which  it  exhibits. 
Throughout,  every  tense,  every  mood,  every  number  and  person, 
of  the  verb  is  fixed,  and  all  the  terminatious  of  the  cases  are 
formally  established. 

‘From  this  point  of  view  the  Vedic  language  and  poetry  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  modern  or  secondary  period  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
if  only  it  be  understood  that  what  preceded  that  period  in  India,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Aryan  world,  is  lost  to  us  beyond  the  hope 
of  recovery,  and  that,  therefore,  to  us  the  Veda  represents  the  most 
ancient  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect.  We  find  no 
traces  in  the  Veda,  or  in  any  Aryan  work,  of  a  growing  language, 
grooving  in  the  sense  in  which  some  of  the  Turanian  languages  may 
be  said  to  be  still  growing  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  gram¬ 
matical  mechanism  is  finished,  the  most  complicated  forms  are  sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  the  only  changes  of  which  the  Aryan  speech,  arrived  at 
the  point  w'here  we  find  it  in  the  Veda,  admits,  are  those  of  gradual 
decay  and  recomposition.’ 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion  that  we  have  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-veda  some  of  the  oldest  records  in  the  history  of 
man,  we  may  now  inquire  what  was  the  condition  of  society 
which  it  discloses,  and  more  especially  what  was  the  religion 
of  the  people?  How  far  it  afforded  the  sanction  which  the 
Hindus  affirm  of  it  to  the  religion  that  has  prevailed  for  at 
least  twenty  centuries  in  Hindustan  ? 

‘The  Veda,’  says  Professor  Muller,  ‘has  a  two-fold  interest:  it 
belongs  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  to  the  history  of  India.  In 
the  history  of  the  world  the  Veda  fills  a  gap  which  no  literary  work 
in  any  other  language  could  fill.  It  carries  us  back  to  times  of  which 
we  have  no  records  anywhere,  and  gives  us  the  very  words  of  a 
generation  of  men,  of  whom  otherwise  we  could  form  but  the 
vaguest  estimate  by  means  of  conjectures  and  inferences.  As  long  as 
man  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  his  race,  and  as 
long  as  we  collect  in  libraries  and  museums  the  relics  of  former  ages, 
the  first  place  in  that  long  row  of  books  which  contains  the  records 
of  the  Aryan  branch  of  mankind,  will  belong  fur  ever  to  the  Rig- 
veda' 

It  has  pleased  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  cultivators  of  the 
literature  of  the  Vedas,  amongst  whom  our  author  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  to  imagine  a  state  of  Indian  society  of  a  pure, 
simple,  and  patriarchal  description,  in  which  the  feeding  of 
flocks  and  herds  was  the  main  occupation  of  life,  and  whose 
chief  recreation  was  the  adoration  of  the  deified  elements  or  the 
composition  of  those  songs  in  their  honour  which  constitute  a 
large  portion  of  the  actu^  collection. 

‘  There  was  a  time  when  the  poet  was  the  leader,  the  king,  and 
priest  of  his  family  or  tribe,  when  his  songs  and  sapngs  were  listened 
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to  in  anxious  silence  and  with  implicit  faith,  when  his  prayers  were 
re|)eated  by  crowds  who  looked  up  to  their  kings  and  priests,  their 
leaders  and  judges,  as  men  better,  nobler,  wiser  than  the  rest,  as 
beings  nearer  to  the  gods  in  proportion  as  they  were  raised  above 
the  common  level  of  mankind.  These  men  themselves  living  a  life 
of  perfect  freedom,  speaking  a  language  not  yet  broken  by  literary 
usage,  and  thinking  thoughts  unfettered  as  yet  by  traditional  chains, 
were  at  once  teachers,  lawgivers,  poets,  and  priests.  There  is  no  very 
deep  wisdom  in  their  teaching,  their  laws  are  simple,  their  poetry 
shows  no  very  high  flights  of  faney,  and  their  religion  might  1^  told 
in  a  few  words.  But  what  there  is  of  their  language,  poetry,  and 
religion  has  a  charm  which  no  other  period  of  Indian  literature  pos¬ 
sesses  :  it  is  spontaneous,  original,  and  truthful.’ 

For  all  tills  there  seems  to  us  to  be  but  little  warrant  In  any 
of  the  hymns,  and  the  general  tenor  of  them  leaves  no  doubt  that 
at  the  date  of  their  composition  society  had  assumed  a  more 
artificial  character,  and  that  the  people  were  not  encamped  on 
the  borders  of  rivers,  or  spacious  Havanas,  but  were  collected 
In  hamlets  and  towns,  and  that  their  leaders  were  neither  poets 
nor  patriarchs,  but  princes  whose  favour  and  munificence  were 
sought  for  and  bestowed  upon  priests  and  poets.  No  doubt 
the  ])rinclpalltics  were  of  small  ])olltical  power,  but  they  were 
independent  and  constantly  at  variance  with  one  another,  al¬ 
though  their  eontests  partook  more  of  a  predatory  than  a 
national  hostility.  It  Is  also  clear  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  India  was  occupied  by  races  not  only  of  a  different  character 
and  creed,  but  actively  inimical  to  the  practices  of  the  Hindus, 
with  whom  the  latter  were  In  a  normal  state  of  antagonism. 
The  subjugation  or  the  servitude  of  these  races  must  have  been 
the  work  of  time.  Professor  jSIiiller  has  not  entered  upon 
this  subject,  but  confines  his  attention  to  the  religious  condition 
which  the  Vedas  exhibit  as  existing  at  the  various  periods 
throughout  which  the  hymns  may  be  traced. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
hymns  of  the  Veda,  whatever  may  be  their  relative  antiquity, 
wliether  twenty  or  twelve  centuries  B.C.,  is  that  the  religion 
which  they  Inculcate  is  not  that  of  the  Hindus  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  Brahman  who,  from  the  time  of  the  code  of 
Maim  as  we  have  it,  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  attributes  of 
a  god  upon  earth.  Is  in  the  Veda  only  one  of  seven,  or  even  of 
sixteen  priests,  acting  as  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
but  not  invested  with  any  superior  rank  or  authoiity.  Of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  caste  at  all  the  indications  are  faint  and  uncertain, 
with  one  exception  —  that  of  a  remarkable  hymn  in  the  10th 
Mandala,  the  tenor  and  style  of  which  place  it  indisputably  in 
a  comparatively  recent  stage,  and  bring  it  at  least  to  the  Brah- 
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manic  period,  by  which  time  we  know  that  the  Brahmanical 
system  had  been  organised.  There  is  no  mention  of  temples 
nor  of  public  worship ;  the  ceremonial  is  entirely  domestic,  and 
so  far  the  formulae,  the  language  of  the  Suktas,  still  constitute 
the  liturgy  of  the  domestic  rites  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  images  were  known,  although  mention  of  person^ 
peculiarities,  as  of  the  handsome  jaws  of  Indra,  might  he  suggested 
by  a  sculptured  representation  of  him.  Something  else  may, 
however,  be  meant ;  but  the  great  feature  of  difference  is  the  total 
absence  of  the  divinities,  both  nomina  and  numina,  who  have 
for  ages  engaged,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  engrossed,  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindus.  We  have  no  indications  of  a  Triad,  the 
creative,  preserving,  and  destroying  power;  Brahma  does  not 
appear  as  a  deity,  and  Vishnu,  although  named,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Vishnu  of  the  Furanas;  no  allusion  occurs 
to  his  Avataras.  His  manifestation  as  Krishna,  the  favourite 
divinity  of  the  lower  classes,  for  some  centuries  at  least,  does 
not  appear.  As  a  divinity  Siva  is  not  named,  nor  is  his  type 
the  Linga  ever  adverted  to.  Durgd  and  her  triumphs,  and 
Kali,  whom  the  *  blood  of  man  delights  a  thousand  years,’ 
have  no  place  whatever  in  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas.  These 
differences  are  palpable,  and  so  far  from  the  Vedas  being  the 
basis  of  the  existing  system,  they  completely  overturn  it.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  discover  when,  and 
by  what  means,  the  vast  mass  of  the  modern  mythology  of  the 
Hindus  sprang  into  existence  and  attained  its  circulation 
throughout  India. 

What  then  Vas  the  religion  of  the  Vedic  Hindus,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Suktas?  Recollecting  that  these  are  most  pro¬ 
bably  of  widely  different  dates,  and  that  they  were  collected 
and  put  together  without  much,  if  any,  regard  to  system,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  coherent  and  systematic  form  of  worship 
or  belief :  each  Sukta  must  be  taken  by  itself,  expressing  ite 
own  notions.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  addressed 
to  the  personified  elements,  especially  to  Agni  or  Fire,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  three  phases,  in  heaven  as  the  sun,  in  mid-air  as 
lightning  and  meteoric  phenomena,  and  on  earth  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  type.  Indra,  the  atmosphere,  is  the  next  in  im¬ 
portance,  especially  as  the  sender  of  rain  and  consequent 
fertility,  and  to  these  two  perhaps  half  the  Suktas  are  addressed. 
Connected  with  them  are  the  sun,  the  two  divinities  termed 
Asvins  and  the  Dawn,  and  Indra  and  Varuna ;  and  the  Vis- 
vadevas,  or  universal  deities,  may,  without  much  violence,  be 
•  brought  within  the  same  category.  These  deities  are  eulogised 
and  magnified,  and  they  are  implored  for  food,  cattle,  progeny. 
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safety,  long  life,  and  all  worldly  enjoyments.  Varuna  especially 
appears  to  be  the  punisher  of  crime,  and  his  protection  against 
wickedness  is  frequently  implored.  Indra  is,  in  an  especial 
degree,  the  god  of  battles  and  giver  of  victory,  but  his  attributes 
and  the  legend  relating  to  him  are  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to 
other  divinities,  as  to  the  Asvins  and  to  Agni.  A  prominent  and 
rather  unintelligible  object  of  praise  and  prayer  is  the  Soma 
plant,  a  sort  of  asclepias,  the  bruised  leaves  and  stems  of  which 
yield  a  juice,  which  by  standing  ferments  into  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  which  is  supposed  to  gratify  the  gods  and  animate  them 
to  extraordinary  exploits.  That  this  beverage  was  partaken  of 
by  the  assistants  can  alone  explain  their  elevation  of  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity,  and  can  have  originated  only  in  a  stage  of  semi¬ 
barbarism,  such  as  we  can  imagine  might  have  won  the  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Indians  when  first  acquainted  with  ardent 
spirits.  In  hymns,  too,  which  are  apparently  of  an  early  date, 
we  have  the  details  of  the  Scythian  sacrifice  of  the  horse ;  and 
there  are  indications  of  the  occasional  offering  of  human  victims, 
although  of  rare  and  special  occurrence.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  the  oficrings  are  of  an  innocent  description  —  the 
Soma  juice,  clarified  butter,  and  cakes  of  barley  or  other  grain 
fried  with  butter  and  poured  upon  the  fire.  The  same  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  all  the  gods  alike,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
there  is  so  much  in  common  that  all  the  Vedic  divinities  may  be 
resolved  into  one,  as  a  general  type  of  one  universal  being. 

What  indications  do  we  find  of  a  future  existence  or  a  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ?  The  Vedic  Hindus  recognised  un¬ 
reservedly  the  difference  between  a  material  and  spiritual  state 
of  being,  and  looked  to  the  survival  of  the  soul,  and  its  occupa¬ 
tion  of  an  incorruptible  body  amongst  the  Pitris  or  Manes. 
There  is  no  detail  as  to  their  condition,  nor  have  we  any  |)osi- 
tive  intimation  of  punishment  of  sin  after  death,  beyond  depre¬ 
cating  its  consequences  during  life,  and  the  designation  of 
Yama  as  judge  of  the  dead.  It  was  also  part  of  the  Vedic 
creed  that  holy  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ribhus,  might  attain 
the  condition  of  gods.  These  intimations,  however,  are  inci¬ 
dental  and  vague,  and  all  that  we  can  positively  conclude  from 
them  is  that  the  Vedas  recognised,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  the  life  of  the  soul  which  animated  it,  and  its  continued 
existence  in  some  heavenly  sphere.  There  is  no  very  distinct 
reference  to  the  metempsychosis ;  none  whatever  to  the  fact  of 
transmigration  ;  an  omission  the  more  worthy  of  notice  that  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Hindus, 
and  consequently  proves  their  being  posterior  to  the  Vedas. 

Had  the  Vedas  any  knowledge  of  one  almighty  and  all- 
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wiee  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe?  They  had  a  belief  in 
such  a  Being,  although  evidently  not  unmingled  with  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt.  Professor  Muller  has  given  us  a  very  remark¬ 
able  Sukta,  in  which  a  state  of  things  before  creation  is  clearly 
apprehended,  the  course  of  creation  summarily  sketched,  and  the 
question  stated.  Who  knows  what  is  the  truth  ?  There  are  several 
passages  of  this  kind  in  the  Suktas,  but  to  some  of  which  at 
least  very  reasonable  suspicions  of  a  later  age  attach,  being  of 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious,  which  is  manifested  in  the  Upani- 
shads.  We  are  much  disposed  to  look  upon  several  of  those 
cited  by  Professor  Miiller  as  open  to  this  objection,  and  to  tliink 
that  in  his  enthusiasm  he  has  l^n  led  to  give  a  value  to  expres¬ 
sions  which  is  more  exalted  than  they  deserve.  Tims,  for  instance, 
in  the  hymn  above  alluded  to,  and  which  has  been  gracefully 
put  into  metre  by  a  friend,  we  have  the  following  passage :  — 

‘  Darkness  there  was  ;  and  all  at  first  was  veiled 
In  gloom  profound — an  ocean  without  light ; 

Tlie  germ  that  still  lay  covered  in  the  husk 
Burst  forth,  one  nature  from  the  fervent  heat ; 

Then  first  came  Love  upon  it.’ 

Now  the  term  ‘  love  ’  here  appears  to  us  to  convey  a  notion 
too  transcendental  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  conception  of  the 
original  author.  The  word  is  kama,  which  scarcely  indicates 
love  in  the  sense  in  which  it  may  here  be  understood,  although 
not  absolutely  indefensible ;  but  kama  means  desire,  wish ;  and 
it  expresses  here  the  wish,  synonymous  with  the  will,  of  the  sole 
existing  Being  to  create.  It  is  a  familiar  Vedic  phrase  in 
speaking  of  the  time  before  creation,  to  say  ‘  that,  the  one 
‘Being,  was  alone.  He  said, — May  I  be  many  ! — then  sprang 
‘  the  world  into  existence.’  It  is  the  wbh,  or  rather  the  will, 
therefore,  of  God  that  the  world  should  come  into  existence  that 
the  passage  is  speaking  of,  and  not  any  such  emotion  as  is  ordina¬ 
rily  understood  by  ‘  love.’  At  any  rate,  this  hymn  and  various 
others,  particularly  two  in  the  tenth  Mandala,  hymns  81,  82, 
address^  to  Visvakarma,  the  Omnificent,  establish  heyond  con¬ 
troversy  that  the  Vedic  cosmogony  was  that  of  none  of  the 
subsequent  schools;  neither  asserting  with  the  Sankhyas  the  eo- 
etemity  of  matter  and  spirit,  nor  with  the  Vedantas  the  existence 
of  spirit  alone.  However  dim  the  knowledge,  however  vacillating 
the  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  the  authors  of  the  old  hymns  of 
the  Veda  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the  primary  existence  of 
one  God  when  nought  else  existed,  and  that  the  world  was 
created  by  his  fiat,  and  organised  by  his  wisdom  and  might. 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  contents  of  the  textual  portion  of  the  Vedas,  the  Sanhitas, 
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reasonably  leads;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  important 
they  are,  not  only  to  the  history  of  the  Hindu  religion,  but  to 
that  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  world,  at  an  era  prior  to  any 
of  which  we  possess  a  written  word,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Students  of  ancient  history  and  religion  will  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  the  erudition  and  laborious  research  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller.  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  brief  survey  like  the 
present,  to  render  justice  to  a  work,  every  page  of  which  teems 
with  information  that  no  other  scholar  ever  has,  or  could  have, 
placed  before  the  public ;  and  although  many  of  the  details  are 
likely  to  interest  those  only  who  delight  to  explore  [the  dark 
paths  of  antiquity,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  human  opimon 
and  belief,  yet  the  work  must  ever  hold  a  foremost  place, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  India,  but  in  that  of  the  human  race. 

Although  it  is  contrary  to  the  usages  of  this  journal  to  disclose 
the  names  of  its  contributors,  we  are  tempted  by  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  to  depart  from  this  salutary  rule  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versi  ty  of  Oxford,  Professor  Horace  Hay  man  W  ilson,  for  this  Essay.  It 
was  his  last  work,  completed  within  a  few  hours  of  the  event  which 
terminated  his  useful  and  honourable  life.  We  feel  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  thus  publishing  this  posthumous  testimonial  of  the  first 
Sanskrit  scholar  of  the  age  to  the  erudition  and  worth  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  followers,  destined,  we  trust,  ere  long  to  become  his 
successor  in  the  chair  he  adorned. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  Hugonis  Grotii  De  Jure  Belli  ct  Pads  libri  tres. 
Accompanied  by  an  Abridged  Translation.  By  William 
Whewell,  D.D.  Svols.  Cambridge:  1859. 

2.  Commentaries  upon  International  Law.  By  Robert 
Phillimore,  Doctor  of  Laws.  3  vols.  published.  8vo. 
London:  1859. 


^|''UE  British  public  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Whewell  for  giving 
them  occasion  to  refresh  their  acquaintance  with  the 
great  mother  work  of  International  Law.  The  service  is  more¬ 
over  opportune  to  the  times.  The  system  of  alliances,  whether 
Holy  or  otherwise,  to  which  for  a  generation  back  we  have  been 
wont  to  look  as  the  public  law'  of  Europe,  is  shaken  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  balance  of  the  Powers  trembles  violently’  and 
variously.  The  policy  of  nations  changes  sides  from  day  to 
day,  with  the  moral  indifference  of  pieces  on  a  chess-board. 
Religion  is  arrayed  against  liberty  and  nationality,  and  the 
enormous  armaments  of  almost  all  civilised  nations  prove  that 
they  are  again  compelled  to  rely  on  force  rather  than  on  law 
for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  the  preservation  of  their 
independence. 

Amid  this  chaos  of  all  landmarks  whether  sacred  or  social,  one 
is  tempted  to  ask.  What  is  our  boasted  civilisation  ?  Where  is 
that  mental  progress  which  we  so  loudly  claim  as  the  prero¬ 
gative  of  man  and  the  legacy  of  history  ?  Have  heroes  lived, 
martyrs  died,  sages  thought,  sciences  marched,  but  to  leave  us 
after  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  or  of  a  policy  as  headless, 
as  heartless,  and  still  more  fickle?  Where,  then,  are  those 
laws  of  universal  and  changeless  rectitude,  which  philosophers 
discourse  of  for  two  thousand  years  back,  and  whose  seed, 
though  it  might  fall  for  a  time  upon  the  rock,  could  not  fail  to 
find  a  soil  wherein  to  strike  its  roots  the  deeper,  in  proportion  as 
human  reason  was  developed  to  receive  them  ?  Is  it  the  fact, 
and  not  a  national  incompetence  of  comprehension,that  permitted 
an  Italian  jurisconsult,  Lampredi,  and  after  him  a  British  professor, 
Dugald  Stewart,  to  say,  with  relation  to  Grotius  and  his  subject, 
that  *  the  same  ideas  are  constantly  returning  in  an  eternal 
*  circle  .  .  .  while  in  the  meantime  the  science  of  natural 

‘jurisprudence  never  advances  a  single  step;  but  notwith- 
‘  standing  its  recent  birth,  seems  already  sunk  into  a  state  of 
‘  dotage  ?  ’  Is  this  noblest  of  the  structures  of  social  reason  a 
child’s  cardhouse,  to  be  overthrown  with  each  whim  or  ebulli¬ 
tion  of  the  several  governments,  and  thus  humanity  be  left  the 
Sisyphus  of  justice  as  well  as  happiness  ? 
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To  persons  disposed  to  reflections  of  this  tenor  on  the  actual 
condition  of  European  nations,  the  natural  resort  is  the  writers 
on  the  subject.  Among  these  writers,  Grotius  may  still  be 
ranked  the  principal.  Not  of  course  for  the  selectness  or  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  doctrines ;  but  for  the  sources  and  the  discussions, 
which  are  more  useful  to  general  readers.  This  distinction  is 
observable,  whatsoever  the  subject.  There  is  something  in  the 
founder  which  is  never  superseded  by  any  reproduction  or 
improvement  of  followers.  Originality  instructs  us  by  its 
very  defects.  Beside  the  matter  in  hand,  it  presents  a  coun¬ 
ter-impress  of  the  circumjacent  mass  from  which  the  fragment 
was  detached ;  whereas  the  fragment  forms  the  whole  stock  in 
trade  of  the  disciples.  To  these,  the  insulated  essay  is  the  sole 
object  visible ;  and  hence  an  inverse  tendency  to  take  it  for  the 
whole,  or  at  least  for  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  subject.  They 
fancy  their  owm  planet  into  the  solar  position.  They  raise 
the  author  to  a  god  in  hopes  of  passing  for  his  high  priests. 
They  disguise  through  vanity,  they  darken  by  illustration, 
they  dislocate  by  method,  they  weaken  by  improvement. 
These  parasitical  productions  then,  though  practically  the  more 
useful,  can  never  with  the  student  or  the  careful  reader  replace 
the  original.  And  this  proportional  importance  is  attested  by 
nature;  which  for  one  creative  intellect,  spawns  a  thousand 
mediocrities,  fully  capable  of  commenting  and  even  enlarging 
things  once  created. 

Who  that  comprehends,  for  instance,  Aristotle’s  philosophy, 
can  recognise  the  master  in  even  the  best  of  his  expositors? 
Who  can  estimate  the  fragmentary  Organon  of  Bacon,  so  well 
from  all  the  glosses  of  Scotch  professors  and  flippant  essayists, 
as  from  the  simple  perusal  of  those  profound  yet  precise 
apophthegms,  which  grasp  and  gather  in  the  meaning  with 
admirable  prehensibility,  and  which  stamp  along  the  page  a  set  of 
characters  so  significant,  that,  like  the  leaf-prints  or  the  foot¬ 
prints  in  fossil  deposits,  they  lure  imagination  back  into  the 
scenes  of  vanished  worlds.  Indeed  Bacon  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  in  all  history  of  the  perpetual  value  of  the  original 
writer.  He  proposes  to  reform  the  world  in  the  science  of 
method,  by  a  book  which  is  itself  without  a  semblance  of  any ; 
and  yet  few  readers  will  account  him  presumptuous  or  incom¬ 
petent.  What  he  teaehes  you  positively  does  not  come  to  much, 
and  most  of  even  that  is  in  substance  not  original;  yet  by  his 
manner  of  selecting  and  expressing  those  detached  thoughts,  and 
especially  of  extracting  them  from  the  vitals  of  decayed  learning, 
he  seems  as  if  exhibiting  but  mere  samples  of  his  treasures ;  he 
has  the  mystic  air  of  an  Oriental  conjuror,  supposed  to  hold  the 
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keys  to  so  Diany  caves  of  knowledge ;  he  excites  the  Imagination 
and  through  it  amplifies  the  intellect,  in  the  endeavour  to 
explore  the  positive  complement  of  his  criticism.  Some  degree 
of  this  power  of  suggestion  and  solemnity  of  expression  enhances 
likewise  the  work  of  Grotius  on  International  Law. 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  inquiries  above  supposed.  It 
bears  upon  the  accidents  of  author,  age  or  work,  more  than  on  the 
proper  essencQ  of  public  jurisprudence.  There  is  perhaps  not  a 
doctrine  or  opinion  in  Grotius  that  had  not  been  presented  by 
some  anterior  writer ;  the  real  innovation  was  the  grand  con¬ 
glomeration,  or  rather  the  new  principle,  that  prompted  and 
permitted  it.  Unless,  then,  we  know’  the  existence  of  this 
principle,  and  have  besides  some  means  by  which  to  test  its 
truth  to  nature,  the  book  is  practically  of  no  use  to  us  towards 
solving  the  perplexities  or  soothing  the  anxieties  suggested  in 
the  opening  paragraph.  Without  a  scale  there  is  no  determining 
the  juridical  authority,  the  scientific  character,  or  psychologic 
import.  But  w’ith  it,  all  those  traits  may  be  assigned,  not  alone 
to  Grotius,  but  to  all  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

This  criterion  no  commentator  of  the  work  of  Grotius  has 
hitherto  supplied,  or  attempted  to  supply.  Dr.  Whowell,  who 
is  the  latest,  does  not  even  see  the  need  of  it.  He  praises 
and  defends  with  the  usual  generalities,  and  afterwards  confines 
himself  to  his  ‘  selective  ’  version.  The  selection  consists 
in  omitting  the  quotations,  which  form,  it  is  known,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  text,  and  here  and  there  inserting  explanatory 
phrases.  The  utility  of  this  gutting  of  the  Dutch  plethora  is 
doubtful,  and  so  the  execution  is  hardly  worth  examining.  The 
version,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  looked  through  it,  does  not 
appear  remarkable  for  elegance,  or  even  accuracy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  maxim  of  Cicero  is  rendered,  ‘  There  are  duties  even 
‘  against  {adversus)  those  who  have  injured  us.’  But  more  gravely 
reprehensible  are  the  explanatory  phrases,  which  sometimes 
make  a  systematic  change  in  the  meaning.  This,  however,  of 
course  through  prepossessions  of  doctrine,  not  from  any  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom.  Dr.  Whe- 
well’s  praises  are  also  maladroit  ‘  Solid  philosophic  prin- 
‘  ciples,’  ‘  orderly  distribution,’  and  even  ‘  exact  definition  ’  are 
not  the  forte  of  Grotius;  but  an  editor  may  be  excused  the 
license  of  his  calling.  Dr.  Phillimore,  in  his  still  later  and  in¬ 
dependent  publication,  reiterates,  w’ithout  ’a  like  excuse,  the 
vague  eulogies,  while  he  has  not  a  syllable  or  even  a  surmise  of 
characterisation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  So  that  up  to  the 
latest  date,  the  place  and  value  of  Grotius,  as  an  authority  in  the 
Law  of  Nations,  remains  quite  undetermined. 
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Indeed,  to  undetermined  that  writers  of  distinction,  such  for 
instance  as  Dugald  Stewart,  and  before  him  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  have  denied  the  work  of  Grotius  all  scientific  value. 
Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  vindication  from  the  diatribe  of  Stewart,  is 
also  driven  to  that  last  refuge  of  advocacy,  known  among  logi¬ 
cians  as  the  argument  ad  verecundiam.  Instead  of  proving  his 
client’s  merits,  he  preaches  modesty  to  the  accuser.  With  some 
consciousness  of  the  weakness,  he  returns  to  the  task,  in  a 
subsequent  division  of  his  work.*  But  here,  too,  the  answer  is 
still  no  other  than  a  slight  analysis  of  the  treatise  itself :  *  So 
‘  that  the  reader,  having  seen  for  himself  what  it  is,  may  not 
‘  stand  in  need  of  any  arguments  or  testimony  to  refute  those 
‘who  have  represented  it  as  it  is  not.’  This  naive  reply  of 
course  evaded  the  objections.  The  public  may  be  brought  to 
see  that  one  thing  is  not  another,  and  yet  be  no  whit  the  wiser 
as  to  the  essence  of  either ;  but  this  essence  was  the  veritable 
question  at  bottom.  Still  further  was  the  answer  from  touching 
Stewart’s  criticisms ;  which,  seeing  nothing  of  this  true  ques¬ 
tion,  turned  mainly  on  the  adjuncts  of  uncouthness  of  manner, 
and  the  lack  of  originality.  The  analysis  of  course  excluded 
wholly  the  former,  and  only  wrapt  the  latter  in  greater  per¬ 
plexity.  The  inference  must  be,  then,  that  even  Sir.  Hallam, 
with  all  his  various  learning  and  his  critical  experience,  failed  to 
discover  and  point  out  in  the  work  of  Grotius  those  qualities 
which  most  effectually  vindicate  its  fame. 

Sir  James  iSIackintosh  liad  preceded  liim  in  a  like  strain. 
He  is  indeed  not  extravagant,  but  only  rhetorical  What  he 
says  of  the  learning  and  virtue  of  Grotius  was  never  called  in 
question,  and  might  therefore  look  like  surplusage.  The  plea, 
that  his  citations  are  always  made  to  support  principles,  is  far 
from  being  fully  true,  and  were  it  otherwise,  would  not  excuse 
citation  to  excess.  It  would  only  aggravate  it,  on  the  contrary. 
For  multiplied  quotation,  while  a  virtue  in  induction,  where  a 
principle  or  law  is  to  be  gathered  from  such  cases,  must,  in  the 
inverse  process,  be  impertinent  in  argument,  and  weaken  the 
law  by  multiplicity  of  illustration.  Grotius,  it  is  true,  con¬ 
founds  habitually  the  two  procedures,  we  mean  the  illustration 
and  the  induction.  But  it  is  odd  that  the  distinction  or  the 
existence  of  the  latter  element,  on  which  in  fact  is  based  the 
main  principle  of  his  system,  should  not  have  been  detected  by 
men  so  anxious  for  his  fame,  and  withal  such  adepts  in  the 
Baconian  logic.  Mackintosh,  however,  remarks  of  the  quota¬ 
tions,  that  such  sentiments  as  they  contain  ‘  are  the  materials 
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*  out  of  which  the  science  of  morality  has  been  formed ;  ’  *  but 
he  does  not  say,  by  Grotius.  And  moreover,  if  this  has  been 
the  natural  order,  what  becomes  of  the  defence  with  which  the 
apology  commenced,  of  first  appealing  to  some  principle  to 
control  the  citations  ? 

It  may  be  owned  that  the  vast  popularity  of  Grotius  was 
at  the  outset  due,  in  fact,  to  adventitious  circumstances.  Chief 
among  these  appear  to  us  to  be  the  following :  There  was, 
first,  a  profusion  and  variety  of  classic  learning,  which  had  its 
highest  attraction  at  this  noon  of  the  Revival.  Then,  the  mul¬ 
titude  were  taken  by  the  religious  spirit,  and  the  copious  cita¬ 
tions  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers.  Further,  the  universities 
in  all  the  Reformed  countries  adopted  the  book  of  Grotius,  from 
opposition  to  the  Canonists.  Another  circumstance  was  his 
assertion  of  the  prerogative  of  kings;  a  class  who  were  in 
reality  the  chief  agents  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  would 
favour  an  authority  that  sanctioned  the  autonomy  which  the 
great  event  alluded  to  had  given  to  the  minor  Princes  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  the  universal  element  of  academical  success  in  the 
work  was  the  casuistic  character  of  both  the  ailment  and 
illustration.  But  these  advantages,  although  they  have  buoyed 
up  the  work  of  Grotius,  have  never  upheld  this  or  any  other, 
beyond  the  day.  The  persistence  of  that  work,  then — for  it 
docs,  we  see,  persist,  in  spite  of  powerful  assailants  and  seasons 
of  oblivion — directs  us  for  its  cause  to  something  deeper  in  the 
subject  And  to  this  we  now  venture  to  address  a  few  remarks, 
which,  as  they  must  be  succinct,  we  shall  seek  to  render  me¬ 
thodical. 

In  fact,  to  give  the  results  some  completeness  and  conclusive¬ 
ness,  we  must  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  as  resolved  into  its  principles,  or  as  they  say  in  France, 
raisonnee.  If  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  the  latent  import 
of  the  work  of  Grotius,  with  the  occasion  of  its  defects  and 
other  characters,  should  be  evolved,  there  is  no  sort  of  human 
evidence  so  satisfactory  or  even  so  popular.  It  is  essentially  of 
the  nature  of  that  by  which  a  Leverrier,  from  the  concert  of 
two  or  three  laws,  or  of  one  law  in  two  or  three  positions,  com¬ 
mands  the  instant  and  absolute  assent  of  all  mankind  to  the 
existence  of  a  new  planet,  with  all  its  elements  of  time,  mass, 
distance.  Nay,  the  chances  of  aberration  in  the  simple  subject 
of  astronomy  would  be  incalculably  greater  than  in  the  system  of 
social  history. 
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This  history,  as  that  of  all  human  operations,  has  taken  its 
commencement  from  the  agency  of  the  gc^s.  Men  could  mould 
their  infant  governments  as  they  could  measure  their  planet,  but 
by  looking  away  from  the  earth  to  the  stars.  As  the  father 
gave  the  law  to  the  first  community  of  the  Family,  so  by  an 
easy  extension,  the  community  of  the  State,  or  of  an  aggregate 
of  states,  continued  long  to  derive  it  from  a  similarly  abstract 
and  thus  a  divine  father.  Accordingly  the  term  Jus  was  de¬ 
rived  by  some  of  the  ancients,  rather  fancifully  than  philologi- 
cally,  from  Zeus,  meaning  that  the  Supreme  Deity  was  the 
fountain,  and  even  the  fact,  of  universal  law.  The  pro¬ 
cession  is  repeated  in  the  kindred  term  religion ;  which  means 
bond,  not  of  union,  as  is  commonly  pretended,  but  a  mere  in¬ 
dividual  obligation  —  res  ligans.  The  term  obligation  itself  is 
quite  synonymous.  Both  the  notions  are  extensions  of  paternal 
dominion  and  of  filial  obedience  from  the  family  to  the  society. 
The  father,  whether  natural  or  preternatural,  was  the  master, 
from  whom  the  children  individually  must  receive  law  as  they 
did  life.  He  is  thus  a  living  rule  by  which  their  differences 
are  adjusted,  their  conduct  directed,  their  interests  equalised. 
This  was  the  primordial,  and  must  still  be  the  historical,  con¬ 
ception  of  Jus,  which  means  spontaneous  or  natural  law.  There 
was  no  notion  of  those  ‘  rights,’  by  which  the  word  is  mis¬ 
translated,  nor  of  even  obligation  directly  between  the  citizens, 
but  simply  of  a  common  concentration  of  obedience  and  a  reci¬ 
procal  irradiation  of  will  and  weal  from  the  divinity.  It  is  the 
primary  plan  of  nature  in  all  her  stages  of  organisation,  as  in 
the  ray-fishes,  in  the  lichens,  and  back  even  to  the  crystals. 

Such  was  then  the  primary  and  positive  law  of  justice  within 
each  single  family,  tribe,  city,  or  nation ;  and  such  is  also  the 
reason  why  it  must  have  been  a  religion.  This  character,  in 
fact,  remains  in  all  the  maxims  of  antique  law.  A  Greek 
equivalent  for  the  appellative  of  fellow-citizens  was  ivcnrovBoi, 
or  people  making  vows  or  sacrifices  to  the  same  divinity.  When 
criminals  were  punished  it  was  not  for  example,  nor  even  for 
atonement,  but  as  offerings  to  the  gods ;  a  sentiment  explaining 
the  famous  usage  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  It  explains  also  an 
observation  of  Aristotle  upon  riper  states,  that  they  had  no 
criminal  laws,  but  left  the  citizens  to  right  themselves.  For 
laws  of  this  class  suppose  the  notion  of  cross  relations  between 
the  citizens,  and  refer  also  to  exceptions,  which  are  provided  for 
but  later.  The  spontaneous,  the  regular,  and  religious  juris¬ 
prudence  lay  in  oracles  and  divination,  declaring  the  divine 
will.  It  was  a  secret  of  the  priests  or  the  patricians,  and  thus 
sacred,  and  its  forms  were  the  acta  legitima  among  the  Romans. 
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Even  in  the  rudimental  International  relations,  first  conceived 
by  the  Greek  states,  the  religious  character  was  paramount 
These  conventions  were  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
articles,  of  sepulture,  sacrifice,  or  sanctuary ;  and  it  is  curious 
that,  with  a  slight  variation  of  designation,  they  concur  with 
the  foundations  assigned  by  Vico  to  the  Social  state,  although 
deduced  by  this  Italian,  not  from  Greek,  but  from  Roman  history. 
This  philosopher  has  laid  down  marriage  instead  of  sanctuary  or 
asylum.  But  the  asylum  was  to  the  outcast  what  the  family  is 
to  the  young,  and  both  of  them  w’ere  nurseries  successively  of 
the  State.  It  was  by  means  of  asylums  that  cities  were  first 
founded,  as  witness  the  conspicuous  example  of  Rome  itself.  The 
very  council  of  the  Ampbictyons,  the  tribunal  of  the  laws  in  ques¬ 
tion  among  the  Greek  communities,  arose  from  an  asylum.  Its 
jurisdiction  \vas  accordingly  almost  entirely  religious,  extending 
but  to  cases  of  the  categories  specified.  It  viewed  tlie  leagued 
states  but  as  votaries  of  A|K)11o;  scarce  at  all  as  social  bodies, 
political  or  federal.  In  fine,  the  philosophers  themselves  of 
the  same  nation,  wherever  they  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  justice,  continued  to  the  last  to  connect  it  with  theology, 
Aristotle  being  alone  to  hint  the  source  of  the  *  common  good.’ 

The  Romans,  who  succeeded,  did  but  generafise  the  Deity,  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  extent  of  their  dominions.  The  phi¬ 
losophic  Cicero  was  wont  to  say  to  Atticus,  that  he  must  decline 
arguing  with  him  upon  jurisprudence,  unless  he  conceded  the 
existence  of  a  Providence.  This  premiss  was  his  ‘  something 
‘  eternal  that  rules  the  universe,  a  wisdom  of  commanding  and  of 
*  forbidding,  peculiar  to  the  immutable  law  of  God.’  So  the  often 
recited  and  eloquent  description,  preserved  for  this  allusion  by 
the  piety  of  Lactantius,  is  based  on  the  condition  of  a  ‘  master 
‘  and  an  emperor  of  all  things,  the  Deity.’  So,  down  to  the 
greatest  and  the  latest  days  of  the  Roman  law,  the  Deity  was 
its  source,  with  the  mere  alias  of  the  name  nature.  Thus  the 
jus  naturtB  has  been  defined  by  Ulpian  to  be  ‘  that  which 
‘  Nature  has  taught  to  all  animals’  (omnia  animalia)  ;  a  modifi¬ 
cation  imported  from  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  contributed 
so  much  in  all  things  to  rationalise  this  jurisprudence.  It  was 
from  the  same  source  that  the  Romau  jus  gentium  came  like¬ 
wise  to  be  viewed  as  the  dictate  of  ‘common  reason’;  thus  ex¬ 
cluding  recognition  of  all  human  enactment.  For  the  Reason 
of  the  Stoics  was  not  an  attribute  of  personality,  but  a  con¬ 
formity  to  Nature,  and  through  nature  to  God.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked  as  a  co-operative  incident,  that  though  the 
j  us  gentium  began  with  Roman  reason,  or  consisted  in  the  uni¬ 
formity  imposed  on  multifarious  usi^es  in  practical  adjudication 
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betweea  foreigners  at  Rome,  yet  that  this  passive  and  purely 
objective  point  of  view  of  the  arbiters  had,  of  itself,  a  tendency 
to  general  equity,  and  largely,  though  spontaneously,  reacted 
on  the  national  laws,  with  which  it  came  in  this  way  to  be 
finally  embodied ;  thus  submerging  or  *  ponding,’  with  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  a  noble  lake,  the  rather  crooked  and  covert  rivulets  in 
which  it  trickled  from  the  Twelve  Tables.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
true  account  of  that  preeminence  of  Roman  law  which  is  vul¬ 
garly  ascribed  to  special  qualities  in  the  nation.  It  was  a 
result  of  the  place  and  of  the  part  of  this  nation  at  a  critical 
point  in  the  career  of  social  progress,  as  could  be  fully  demon¬ 
strated  were  this  the  occasion.  What  we  are  here  to  note  is, 
that  the  notion  of  this  reason,  as  of  that  of  the  Stoic,  in  their 
identity  with  ideal  justice,  was  founded,  not  in  man  or  morality, 
but  on  nature;  was  a  result  of  coincidence,  not  a  bond  of  com¬ 
munity  ;  was  centripetal  in  obligation  and  positive  in  form ; 
was  theological  in  source  and  territorial  in  circumscription. 

This,  we  say,  was  the  progressive  understanding  of  the  law 
of  nature  throughout  tlic  ancient  world,  within  the  several  social 
unions. 

But  from  union  to  union  of  family,  city,  nation,  and  even 
among  the  classes  in  the  latter  aggregations,  there  succeeded 
step  by  step  another  species  of  jus  or  law,  disruptive  of  the 
former,  centrifugal  in  tendency,  —  in  short,  the  law  of  discord 
and  contention  termed  Right.  It  is  correlative  and  contrary 
to  duty  or  obligation  (which  composed  the  law  of  nature)  and 
is  the  germ  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  observing  this  broad 
distinction  we  may  dispense  with  the  *  between,’  about  which 
writers  have  descanted  as  if  it  were  some  deep  discovery.  It  was 
easier  indeed  to  make  the  distinction  in  the  name  than  to  find  it 
in  the  thing,  which  now  discloses  so  well  the  reason.  But  yet 
this  contrast  between  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  Nations 
left  the  source  of  both  the  systems  to  continue  long  the  same ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  also  is  obvious  from  the  premisses.  For 
though  the  idea  of  rights  was  a  reaction  or  revolt  against  the 
rule  of  physical  nature  represented  by  tradition,  there  could 
long  have  been  imagined,  to  be  substituted  for  the  divine  sanction, 
no  new  authority  on  the  human  side,  as  embracing  the  whole 
scheme  of  society.  For  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the 
march  of  rights  as  of  liberty  has  been  downwards  from  the  state 
to  the  individuals,  not  the  contrary.  Thus  the  general  divinity 
would  have  been  slidden  down  from  the  presidence  of  nature 
to  the  patronage  of  each  nation,  without  regard  to  or  even  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  self-contradictions  in  which  they  thus  were 
placing  him,  both  by  their  chaufre  and  their  diversity.  This 
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precisely  is  the  sense  in  which  the  jus  gentium  was  opposed  by 
the  Roman  'law  to  the  jus  naturale;  a  right  belonging  to 
nations,  and  not  a  right  between  them.  For  the  individual 
nations  could  not  think  to  back  their  rights  by  apjxjaling  to  a 
sanction  which  was  shared  by  the  adversary.  They  eould 
but  oppose  to  it  a  counter  divine  right,  adopting  the  old  di¬ 
vinity,  or  inventing  a  new  one,  as  their  champion.  And  so  it 
followed  that  the  law  of  Nations,  like  that  of  Nature,  was  long 
divine;  a  strife  of  gentilitial  gods  who  absorbed  each  other 
gradually,  till  all  were  swept  away  by  the  advent  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  which,  as  Tertullian  said,  made  ‘  Romanity  ’  a  sort  of 
synonym  with  Humanity. 

Let  us  briefly  trace  through  history  this  secondary  stratum 
of  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  in  its  mode  and  degree ;  for  the 
degree  is  everything  in  these  investigations,  and  the  neglect  of 
it  the  cause  of  most  of  the  crudity  on  the  subject. 

As  in  the  primary  jurisprudence  all  was  settled  by  authority, 
the  response  of  the  god  through  the  augur  or  the  oracle,  so  in 
the  extra-national  or  negative  phase  of  justice,  the  arbiter  at  first 
must,  of  necessity,  be  force  or  war.  The  Deity  there  was  Father, 
he  is  here  an  Avenger.  Hence  the  continual  warfare  of  these 
primitive  communities,  their  reprisals,  their  duels  vicariously  for 
the  whole  army,  of  which  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curlatii 
was  an  instance.  For  all  this  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  trial  of 
justice,  which  must,  for  want  of  law,  be  decided  by  force.  The 
law  of  nature  was  yet  but  religion  even  in  the  interior  of  each 
state,  and  the  holy  hatred  of  the  hostile  creeds  suppressed  all 
thought  of  it  beyond.  We  saw  that  even  .among  fellow-citizens, 
as  testified  by  Aristotle,  there  were  no  laws  in  these  communi¬ 
ties  for  the  suppression  of  crime  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  crime 
is  an  exceptional  event,  and  thus  a  thing  for  which  a  regular 
provision  was  not  conceivable ;  how  much  more  natural  was 
therefore  such  an  absence  among  States?  For  as  the  criminal 
department  of  the  municipal  law  is  in  reality  a  species  of  war 
against  the  wicked,  so  warfare  was  the  criminal  law  anmng 
nations.  This  explains,  for  example,  why  the  council  of  the 
Amphlctyons  looked  on  quietly  while  the  confederates  made 
war  on  one  another,  and  could  only  interfere  against  a  foreign  in¬ 
vader.  So  in  each  of  these  Grecian  cities,  though  united  against 
an  enemy,  the  oligarchies  were  accustomed,  we  are  told  by  Aris¬ 
totle,  to  swear  eternal  hatred  and  hostility  to  the  plebeians ;  for 
this  arose  from  want  of  a  eommon  law  of  justice,  made  impos¬ 
sible  by  difference  of  religion,  or  gods  and  rites.  Niebuhr 
compares  the  struggle  of  these  elasses  at  Rome  to  a  warfare  of 
ages  between  two  distinct  nations.  It  was,  however,  in  this 
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highest  or  internationsd  expansion  that  the  ancient  law  of 
nations  took  Its  primary  character,  as  painted  In  the’  well-known 
formula  of  the  pium  purumque  bellum. 

Thus  hostility  was  at  each  step  the  first  medium  of  Inter¬ 
course  between  these  several  bodies,  whether  classes  or  com¬ 
munities.  Hence  In  Latin  the  same  word  announced  an  enemy 
and  a  stranger.  For  the  true  reason  was,  that  the  things  were 
Identical ;  and  not,  as  some  explain,  because  the  Komans  were 
Inhospitable,  nor,  as  said  by  Cicero,  because  they  were 
humane,  and  would  mollify  by  metaphor  the  character  of 
enemy.  There  was  no  derivation  from  either  to  the  other ;  the 
name  was  given  both  of  them  simultaneously,  because  but  one. 
Another  inference  is  that  warfare  was  a  secondary  state,  and  not 
the  primordial,  as  imagined  by  Hobbes.  The  remark  was 
made  by  Plato,  who  derived  troXeiios  from  ttoXi's,  and  concluded 
that  the  warfare  was  posterior  to  the  city.  But  equally  op¬ 
posed  is  the  preceding  exposition  to  those  who  speak  of  war  as 
at  all  times  ‘  unnatural.’  It,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  natural 
because  the  necessary  means  of  throwing  together  those  primi¬ 
tive  nuclei  of  social  humanity.  For  the  first  tendency  of  all 
organic  bodies  whatever  is  to  preserve  their  own  integrity,  and 
to  this  end  repel  each  other ;  and  as  these  tendencies  are 
mutual,  it  was  equally  necessary  that  they  came  into  collision 
and  that  force  should  decide.  It  is  thus  in  fact  that  war  was 
the  basis  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  was  empirically  noted  by 
Hermogenianus  (who  by  the  way  is  quite  misapprehended  by 
Grotius),  the  rude  substruction  of  right  which  they  still  sink  to 
in  the  last  resort,  until  the  progress  of  the  edifice  shall  have 
submerged  it  for  ever.  The  highest  point  to  this  effect  which 
was  attained  by  antiquity  is  found  in  the  Jus  Feciale  of  the 
Homans.  And  yet  this  institution  has  still  the  various 
characters  assigned  to  the  incipient  condition  of  the  Law  of 
Nations.  It  was  religious  in  character,  its  functionaries  being 
styled  priests,  their  corporation  a  college,  and  itself,  in  short,  a 
religion.  In  substance,  it  consisted  not  of  principles  or  rules, 
but  like  the  war  it  dealt  with,  in  simple  operation.  With  the 
usual  fidelity  of  Latin  etymology,  this  fact  is  represented  in  the 
name  Feciale ;  which,  being  from  faciendo,  meant  a  law  that 
lies  in  action,  in  contradistinction  from  the  passive  law  of  Jus. 
An  example  is  the  mode  in  which  these  functionaries  declared 
war,  by  casting  a  spear  into  the  enemy’s  territory. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that,  in  this  stage  of  Institution,  the 
Law  of  Nations  adhered  to  the  parent  state  alone.  The  Jus 
Feciale  was  no  more  international  than  our  own  Foreign  Office 
might  be  termed  European.  The  Fecial  College,  like  the  Foreign 
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Office,  was  a  place  for  transacting,  not  the  common  affairs  of 
nations,  but  Roman  business  with  relation  to  them.  It  sup¬ 
posed  no  reciprocity,  which  alone  constitutes  a  law-proper,  and 
no  such  institution  existed  in  fact  elsewhere.  In  due  con¬ 
formity  to  this  condition,  we  shall  find  the  Law  of  Nations 
advancing,  towards  the  close  of  the  period  in  question,  to  a 
purer  expression  than  the  Roman  Feciality ;  and  doing  so,  like 
all  beginnings,  by  occasion,  not  institution.  But  first,  let  us 
pass  inwards  to  the  strife  of  the  classes,  and  note  how  far  the 
law  advanced  within  these  narrower  limits.  Thus  alone  can  we 
keep  a  due  gauge  of  the  progression.  And  this  guidance  is  not 
only  indispensable  to  steer  us  through  the  cleavage  of  those 
delicate  historical  laminations ;  it  is  also  important  as  a  proof 
and  a  pattern  of  what  we  should  expect  to  find  repeated,  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  the  Christian  or  modern  period,  to  which  we 
come  presently  :  for  nature  has  but  the  same  plan  from  first  to 
last. 

In  the  more  compact  condition,  then,  of  classes  of  the  same 
community,  this  negative  law  of  resistance.  Right,  and  "VVar  took 
form  earlier:  for  as  the  positive  advances  downwards  from  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  so  the  negative  advances  upwards  from  the 
parts  to  the  whole.  It  was  embodied  in  a  sort  of  Bill  of  Rights, 
consigned  to  language,  of  which  the  Twelve  Tables  are  a  notable 
example.  The  divine  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  employed 
also  this  expedient,  in  the  venerable  constitution  now  known  as 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Hence  it  is  that  most  of  the  articles 
in  both  those  charters  were  negative,  that  is  to  say  inhibitive, 
belonging  to  criminal  law.  They  were  the  famous  formuljc 
actionis  of  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  their  acta  Icgitima  of 
the  religious  law.  But  even  as  civic  justice  could  be  conceived 
at  first  but  in  the  coarse  material  shape  of  those  ceremonial 
acts,  of  which  the  Fecial  office  too  retained,  we  saw,  the 
character,  so  the  advance  before  us  went  scarce  beyond  the 
words.  There  was  no  consideration,  no  conception  of  equity ; 
the  law  was  in  the  language,  and  in  nothing  beyond.  Shylock 
is  nowhere  more  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  than  when  he  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  physical  letter :  ‘  I  cannot  see  it ;  'tis  not  in  the 
‘bond.’  A  maxim  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  to  the  last  was. 
Dura  lex,  sed  lex.  It  was  a  comment  on  the  primitive  law,  the 
Twelve  Tables,  uti  linguA  nuncupassit  itajus  esto.  The  rule  was 
strictly  adhered  to  in  all  the  long  interval.  The  qui  cadit  in  literA, 
causa  cadit,  was  never  a  dead  letter  in  these  ancient  communities. 
At  the  noon  of  the  Republic,  all  the  eloquence  of  Crassus  (the 
Demosthenes  of  Rome,  as  even  Cicero  could  style  him)  was  tasked 
to  wrest  the  benefit  of  a  law  for  the  Plebeians,  because  this 
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class  was  not  contemplated  in  the  ‘  form  of  action  and  Cicero 
himself  expended  one  of  his  greatest  efforts  in  rescuing  an 
estate  from  the  flaw  of  a  single  letter.  Though  undermined 
progressively  since  the  age  of  Cicero  by  the  equity  or  judge- 
made  law  of  the  Praetor,  these  formulae  were  fully  and  finally 
abolished  but  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who 
ordered,  in  the  Christian  spirit,  that  equity  alone  should  rule. 
We  beg  attention  to  this  fact,  as  decisive  of  the  limits  within 
which  the  Law  of  Nations  was  conceived  in  the  Heathen 
perlo<l ;  as  proving  that  it  rested  to  the  last  on  the  ground  of 
language,  this  semi-physical  intermediary  between  Nature  and 
Humanity. 

This  religio  verborttm,  which  was  thus  the  jurisprudence  of 
classes  disunited  by  the  religion  of  common  sacrifices,  came  in 
time  to  be  extended  to  extra-national  relations.  It  is  the  origin 
of  treaties,  by  which  regular  war  was  terminated,  and  at  Rome 
it  fell  of  course  into  the  Fecial  jurisdiction.  We  must  therefore 
look  elsewhere  for  the  higher  advance  alluded  to.  This  in  fact  is 
found  in  the  incipient  combinations  of  certain  states  of  Greece, 
for  the  purpose  of  self-protection  —  thus  advancing  from  the 
termination  of  war  to  its  prevention.  The  notion  is  the  dawn  of 
a  balance  of  powers,  but  was  conceived  in  principle  only  by 
minds  like  Demosthenes.  Moreover,  at  the  best,  it  is  still  a 
state  of  warfare  or  tacit  hostility,  as  the  term  well  implies ;  a 
conflict  of  forces,  not  a  concert  of  principles.  Its  oflBce  is 
to  give  the  Law  of  Nations  a  rude  skeleton,  beneath  whose 
shelter  the  civilising  and  subtler  agencies  of  mind  and  commerce 
should  promote  the  social  intercourse  and  thus  the  equity  of 
mankind. 

Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power,  remarks  it 
as  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  Greek  commencements,  the 
Romans  had  been  suffered  to  conquer  the  world  and  Greece 
itself  included,  without  forming  or  encountering  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  these  balances.  But  there,  with  his  habitual  facility, 
he  leaves  the  difficulty.  In  truth,  the  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  in  history,  and  the  course  of  these  remarks  conducts 
spontaneously  to  the  cause.  The  Romans  represented  a  third 
phase  of  public  justice,  which  was  destined  to  combine,  to  the 
end  of  harmonising,  authority  and  liberty,  obedience  and  rights, 
religion  and  warfare,  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  law  of  Nations. 
Accordingly  this  statement  characterises  their  whole  history. 
It  accounts  for  the  confusion  so  much  noted  in  their  law  of 
the  jus  naturale  and  the  jus  gentium,  as  for  the  rudimental  view 
they  had  of  both ;  their  combination  of  patrician  authority  with 
democracy ;  their  religious  scrupulosity  and  their  reckless  iuhu- 
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manity ;  their-  perpetuity  of  warfare  with  their  professions  of  I  Ca 

peace.  For  it  is  known  that  with  the  Romans  the  end  declared  the 

in  all  their  conquests  iras  the  ‘  pacification  ’  of  the  barbarian  j  ex' 

world.  And  such,  was  undoubtedly  their  conscious  intention.  ;  In 

The  Romans  really  warred  to  put  down  warfare.  And  as  a  J  wi 

consequence  of  this  mission,  they  both  avoided,  themselves,  Fi 

the  formation  of  balances  which  by  their  strain  keep  up  the  lef 

spirit,  and  anticipated  the  resort  to  them  by  any  of  their  Lj 

enemies.  And  the  expedient  by  which  they  quite  instinctively  be 

effected  both,  was  the  harmonising  process  of  synthesis  now  if 

explained,  as  the  opposite  of  the  antagonistic  law  of  balances,  !  in 

and  which  is  known  familiarly  as  their  system  of  alliances. 

But  notwithstanding  the  singularity  of  bestowing  this  sooth-  th 

ing  title  on  the  victims  of  conquest,  and  often  of  plunder  and  m( 

oppression,  the  Romans  could  but  sketch  this  supreme  form  of  th 

the  law  of  justice,  while  a  moiety  of  their  own  jjeople  was  E 

moreover  kept  in  slavery.  They  thus  were  nearly  destitute  of  fr< 

the  great  clement  of  humanity,  and  principally  wrought  on  the  [ '  T 

co-factor  of  physical  nature.  Upon  this  basis,  through  the  vast  |  dc 

and  varied  expanse  of  their  empire,  their  juridical  inductions  is. 

attained  a  noble  generality.  But  they  remained  without  the  |  w 

spirit,  the  soul,  the  moral  element,  which  it  has  been  the  glory  hi 

of  Christianity  to  introduce,  and  the  advent  of  which  forms  a  i  ei 

new  epoch  in  our  subject.  P* 

sr 

This  epoch  consisted  in  the  passage  of  the  ground  of  laws  C 

from  physical  nature  and  divinity  to  spiritual  nature  and  hu-  as 


manity,  or  investing  the  Divinity  with  human  affections.  The 
view  must  here,  in  turn,  be  one-sided,  like  the  former,  against 
which  it  is  in  fact  but  the  general  revolt :  for  it  is  by  oscillation 
between  opposite  excesses  that  the  intellect  as  well  as  conduct 
are  brought  to  settle  to'wards  the  line  of  rectitude.  Meanwhile, 
upon  this  human  foundation  of  justice,  there  must  also  be  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  three  stages  above  delineated,  which  are  really 
but  the  modes  of  all  methodical  procedure.  Their  character 
in  the  new  order,  with  relation  to  the  source  of  justice,  may 
therefore  be  respectively  assigned  in  the  corelatives  of.  Faith  in¬ 
stead  of  sacrifice.  Opinion  instead  of  force,  and  the  interests  of 
Civilisation  instead  of  mere  ‘  pacification.’  For  the  latter  was 
but  despotism,  while  civilisation  is  j^eace  tdth  progress. 

The  first  of  these  periods,  or  that  of  Authority,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  priests  were  the  Fathers, 
the  patricians  of  the  heathen  epoch ;  but  spiritual,  like  the 
obedience  which  was  paid  them  by  the  name  of  Faith.  The 
Poi)c  was  the  oracle  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  the  Conclave  of 
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Cardinals  was  but  the  Fecial  College;  the  Cbuncils,  a  mode  of 
their  Araphictyonic  namesake,  made  itinerant.ito  meet  the  vast 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction ;  in  fine;  the  Canoi;  Law  was  the 
International  jurisprudence.  It  is  precisely  what  Bartolus, 
with  a  true  Italian  sympathy,  distinguished  as  the  Jus  gentis 
FiDELis.  It  threw  into  neglect  the  Homan  law  proper,  or 
left  it  but  to  draggle  on  its  territorial  ground.  The  Canon 
Law,  or  law  of  ^Faith,  was  the  code  of  authority,  not  only 
between  sovereigns,  but  even  socially.  It  materially  affected, 
if  it  did  not  embrace,  all  the  relations  of  man,  and  may  be  said 
in  one  sense  to  have  engendered  the  Feudal  system  itself. 

Accordingly,  men  finally  revolted  against  it,  and  thus  became 
the  authors  of  a  second  jurisprudence,  which  might  be  termed 
moral  or  human  by  pre-eminence.  As  in  the  former  system  all 
things  descended  from  above,  from  the  catholic  summit  of 
European  society,  so  all,  in  the  reaction,  must  spring  from  below, 
from  the  individual  conscience  and  its  popular  concurrence. 
This  tendency  of  ages  came  at  last  to  an  issue  in  the  grand 
democratic  revolution  of  the  Reformation.  Democratic,  that 
is,  in  the  spiritual  or  moral  sense ;  for  politically,  the  effect 
was  long  confined  to  the  sovereigns,  of  whom  it  liberated  several 
hundreds  from  their  homage  to  the  German  Empire  —  an 
empire  also  assuming  to  be  Holy  and  Roman.  Then  ex¬ 
panded  the  conception  of  International  Law,  which  had  been 
smothered  in  the  aggregation  of  the  previous  despotism :  for  the 
Canon  and  the  Civil  Laws  were  as  commixed  in  Christian  Rome, 
as  had  been  the  Jtis  gentium  and  Jus  naturae  in  the  Pagan. 
Another  result  of  the  liberation  was  the  disorders,  wars,  balances 
with  all  of  which  the  reader  has  a  sufficient  acquaintance  to 
perceive  in  them  the  primitive  condition  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
munities,  repeated  on  a  vaster  scale,  and  through  the  principle 
of  Opinion.  For  this  passage  of  the  motive  from  plunder  or  con¬ 
quest  to  religious  opinion  was  the  character  assigned  the  epoch. 
The  ancients  had  never  waged  a  war  really  religious,  and  could 
not  have  even  conceived  it :  a  proof  is  the  fact  of  their  pretended 
toleration,  which  sceptics  have  invidiously  contrasted  with  the 
intolerance  of  Christians.  What  they  called  ‘  pious  and  holy  ’ 
war  was  war  conducted  in  due  form,  or  according  to  the  ritual  of 
their  acta  legitima.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  modern  religious 
wars,  what  was  sought  was  the  triumph  of  a  creed,  an  opinion: 
the  force  was  a  mere  instrument,  recurred  to  for  want  of  a 
better,  in  awaiting  the  development  of  principles  to  back  the 
sentiments.  It  is  a  body  of  such  principles,  the  dictates  of  the 
common  conscience, — not  the  dogmas  of  Theology  nor  the  ab¬ 
stractions  of  Natural  Justice, — that  was  to  constitute  the  second 
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Christian  stage  of  public  law,  and  which  might  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  Moral  Law  of  Nations. 

In  fine,  as  this  Individual  source  of  law  or  Right  would,  if 
left  to  run  its  course,  end  in  destroying  all  society,  just  as  the 
divine  Rights  of  Kings  and  Cleigy  suppressed  all  lil^rty,  there 
must  arise  a  third  system  to  harmonise  the  conflict,  in  some 
analogy  to  what  was  seen  in  the  Alliance  system  of  the  Romans. 
The  entrance  on  this  form  brings  us  up  to  the  present  times, 
and  of  which  we  may  return  to  say  something  before  closing. 
For  the  moment  we  will  but  add  what  good  readers  must  have 
anticipated,  that  even  this  stage  cannot  conduct  the  Law'  of 
Nations  to  perfection.  This  great  subject,  like  all  others,  must 
proceed  through  a  third  circuit,  intermediate  to  the  opposite  and 
extreme  views  of  Man  and  Nature ;  where,  by  excluding  their 
excesses  and  combining  their  contributions,  it  will  gain  the 
universal  and  fully  rational  state  called  Science.  This,  however, 
we  may  leave  to  the  care  of  the  remote  future,  and  merely  note 
it  to  show  in  full  the  actual  bearings  of  the  subject.  The 
Law,  in  this  last  period,  would  be  Social  or  scientific — as  it 
might,  in  the  Christian  society  which  wre  move  in,  be  called 
Political,  and  in  the  primitive  or  Heathen,  the  national  or 
Theocratic. 

Such  is,  through  its  whole  career,  the  briefest  sketch  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  that  seemed  at  all  consistent  with  distinct 
characterisation.  Let  us  now,  with  still  more  brevity,  examine 
if  the  authors  who  have  advanced  the  science  be  conformable  to 
this  programme.  They  will  thus  have  been  defined  by  their  mere 
place  along  the  scale,  until  we  come  to  meet  with  Grotius, 
the  main  object  of  inquiry. 

The  first  or  Heathen  period  produced  no  writer  on  the  Law 
of  Nations,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons, —  that  no  such  law  was 
known.  The  reason  might  scarce  hold,  indeed,  of  modern 
times,  when  people  have  the  faculty  of  writing  without  know¬ 
ledge.  But  they  do  so  through  the  past  accumulation  of 
materials,  and  a  confusion  that  conceals  ignorance  from  the 
public,  and  even  themselves.  The  ancient  situation  was  with 
both  entirely  opposite.  There  were  comparatively  few  writers, 
and  the  readers  were  select,  and  the  subjects  must  be  drawn, 
not  from  the  bookshelf,  but  from  nature.  There  the  subject 
sought  the  author,  not  the  author  the  subject.  But  the  merely 
pragmatical  commencements  of  the  Law  of  Nations  which  we 
have,  by  the  light  of  the  later  developments,  been  able  to  retrace 
through  Graeco-Roman  civilisation,  were  not  yet  prominent 
enough  to  press  themselves  upon  contemporary  intellect.  Ac- 
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cordingly  Aristotle,  who  encyclopedized  the  epoch,  never  really 
attained  to  the  idea  of  this  law.  The  supposition  that  he  had 
written  on  it  rested  on  the  verbal  error  of  7roXi/«»i»  for  'rroX'ewv  — 
or  wars  for  cities ;  in  the  title  of  his  lost  treatise  on  political 
constitutions.  The  work  referred  to  was,  in  fact,  the  highest 
conception  of  the  ancient  world — a  comparative  anatomy  of 
all  the  polities  then  known.  But  the  point  of  contemplation 
was  political  or  national.  The  various  constitutions  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  organisms  which  might  indeed  concur,  like  fish  and 
man  in  fin  and  hand,  but  had,  no  more  than  these  two  creatures, 
any  objective  law  of  community.  Cicero,  who  aped  him  as  a 
summist  of  Roman  politics,  could  never  even  here  transcend  the 
same  Greek  limits ;  all  his  periods  about  natural  and  rational 
law  or  justice  revolve  on  mere  concurrence,  and  never  reach 
connexion. 

And  the  reason  of  this  eurious  mental  impotence  is  now 
plain.  It  was  above  seen  that  the  ancient  point  of  view  of 
social  bodies  was  from  without  inwards,  or  what  we  called 
centripetal.  The  effort  was  to  win  men  from  the  wild  of 
barbarism,  and  shut  them  in  from  all  communication  w’ith  those 
beyond.  Hence  the  City,  which  in  those  times  meant  what 
is  now  named  the  State,  was  habitually  commenced  with  the 
wall  of  enclosure:  and  so  essential  seemed  this  wall  that  it 
passed  by  synecdoche  in  both  the  classic  languages,  to  signify 
the  city.  In  our  own  day,  in  the  wilds  of  Australia  and 
America,  the  settlement  commences  with  a  surrounding  fence; 
it  is  only  long  after  that  the  individual  settlements,  or  the 
villages  they  grow  to,  turn  their  attention  outward,  and  think 
of  making  roads  to  join  the  different  and  distant  groups. 
Yet  the  men  in  this  predicament  possess  the  idea  of  roads,  whereas 
the  primitive  pioneers  had  to  grope  their  way  for  ages  of  war 
and  mutual  plunder,  till  commerce  taught  the  use  of  them : 
these  roads  give  a  rude  image  of  International  laws.  In  fine, 
the  nature  that  works  in  this  form  through  primitive  man,  com¬ 
mences  all  her  organisms  on  just  the  same  plan.  The  embry¬ 
onic  matter  of  the  animal  or  plant  is  first  enclosed  by  a 
membrane,  as  is  familiar  in  the  egg.  Of  this  the  use  is  not 
alone  to  protect  from  things  external,  but  chiefly  to  supply  to 
the  internal  fermentation  a  circumambient  fulcrum  to  keep  it 
in  due  position.  Nay,  the  parts  of  this  interior  organism  are 
formed  separately  ;  they  are  seen  to  throw  out  gradually  threads 
or  filaments  to  each  other,  and,  finally,  cohere  into  the  shape  of 
the  body  natural,  precisely  as  delineated  in  the  embryo  of  the 
body  social.  This  analogy  explains,  moreover,  the  absence  of 
Criminal  law  in  the  ancient  communities,  while  the  Political  was 
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so  elaborate.  The  latter  is  the  mere  shell  and  husk  of  society ; 
the  former  interpenetrates  the  body  of  the  organism ;  it  supervenes 
on  the  constitution,  as  the  protective  complement  that  keeps  the 
embryonic  elements  from  mere  congestion,  and  adjusts  them  to  the 
flexibility  which  combines  unity  and  freedom.  And  as  the  Law  of 
Nations  was  shown  to  be  the  same,  but  elevated  from  the  parts 
of  a  single  state  to  a  group  of  several,  we  may  conceive  how 
fully  normal  is  the  absence  of  ancient  writers.  The  ancient 
statesmen  and  philosophers  might  therefore  be  contemplated  as 
placed  upon  those  insulated  segments  of  the  social  embryo,  each 
working  towards  the  centre  of  his  own  civic  system,  and  brought 
in  contact  with  other  states  but  by  the  consequence  of  expansion. 
The  writings  of  Plato  are  a  study  in  this  light,  where  he  labours 
to  envelope  his  model  Republic  with  all  the  tortuous  fences  of 
mystic  numbers  and  geometry,  without  a  thought  of  other 
States,  unless  to  shut  them  ott‘  more  surely.  But  eyes  or  intel¬ 
lects  however  powerful,  cannot  see  where  they  are  not  looking, 
and  especially  when  looking  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Christian  epoch,  then,  supplies  the  earliest  w'riters  on  the 
Law  of  Nations.  They  were,  in  the  first  or  theological  di¬ 
vision,  the  Canonists  and  Casuists,  of  which  Aquinas  was  an 
example.  These  were  suceeeded  by  the  great  Italian  Jurists, 
who  rose  with  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Pisa,  and  Florence. 
Both  revivals  were  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Free 
Cities,  and  the  secularisation  of  the  principles  of  government, 
recalling  the  Civil  law  into  ascendance  above  the  Canon.  But 
the  Roman  law  had  little  that  was  really  International,  and 
even  that  little  was  already  quite  amalgamated  with  the 
Civil.  Accordingly,  these  rude  Professors  wrote  nothing  on  the 
Law  of  Nations.  As  knowing  any  law  in  those  days,  they  were 
chosen  for  ambassadors ;  which  is,  by  the  way,  what  obtained 
them  so  much  consequence :  but  the  rules  of  their  official  conduct 
were  from  the  Civil  Law.  And  even  in  this,  their  immense 
treatises  were  utterly  without  method.  The  writers,  for  the 
most  part,  were  interpreters,  or  glossists.  They  were  properly 
enough  comprised  in  the  class  of  artists — understanding  by  this 
term  the  useful,  not  the  fine — in  the  cataloguing  of  the  trades 
throughout  the  Italian  cities  :  for  the  Italians,  like  their  ances¬ 
tors,  viewed  all  things  as  art  or  trade.  The  sole  Italian  writer  of 
those  times  on  the  Law  of  Nations  was  Albericus  Gentllis,  who 
belongs  as  much  to  England ;  and  who,  moreover,  when  he 
passes  from  the  precincts  of  the  Roman  law, Ogives  but  a  mere 
ritual  of  what  his  predecessors  practised.  His  work  might  have 
been  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Fecial  College;  although 
Grotius,  with  some  finesse,  parades  acknowledgments  to  his 
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‘  diligence,’  while  he  never  mentions  Suarez,  from  whom  he 
derived  something  different. 

The  lineal  successors  of  the  Canonists  on  International  sub¬ 
jects,  are  the  Spaniards  Victoria,  Vasquez,  Soto,  and  others ; 
and  in  the  practical  order,  Balthazar  Ayala,  whose  treatise  led 
the  way  for  the  Italian  just  mentioned.  In  fact,  Spain  was  the 
great  conquering  power  or  that  epoch,  and  consequently  the 
most  merged  in  international  relations;  a  concurrence  which 
suggests  the  influence  of  history  upon  intellect.  This  priority 
of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Law  of  Nations  is,  with  his  usual 
candour,  recognised  by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  says  that  *  Spain 
‘  appears  to  have  been  the  country  in  which  the  subject  was 

*  originally  [first]  discussed  u{)on  principles  broader  than  pre- 
‘  cedents he  does  not  mean  that  ‘  precedents  ’  are  principles, 
but  only  grounds  from  which  they  are  evolved. 

These  Spaniards,  as  a  class,  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  Scholastic.  Dialectics  and  construction  are  their  features 
of  originality.  They  show  a  tendency,  by  these  bands,  to  com¬ 
bine  the  two  epochs  of  Heathen  philosophy  and  of  Christian 
legislation,  the  Jus  natures  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Jus  canonicum 
of  the  Catholics.  By  this  conjunction  they  transcend  all  prede¬ 
cessors  of  either  order.  Take,  for  instance,  Dominic  Soto’s 
definition  of  Law,  in  his  treatise  entitled  De  Justitia  et  Jure: 

‘  Law  is  a  certain  ordinance  and  prescription  of  reason,  pro- 
‘  mulged  for  the  common  good,  by  the  power  that  governs  the 

*  State.’  Lex  est  queedam  rationis  ordinatio  et  preeceptio  in  com~ 
mune  bonum,  ab  eo  qui  curam  reipublicee  gerit,  promulgata. 
Thus,  then,  here  is  an  ‘  ordinance,’  a  systematical  arrangement, 
and  not  a  mere  enactment,  as  commonly  accounted.  It  is  an 
ordinance  of  ‘  reason,’  and  not  of  volition.  It  is  prescribed,  not, 
as  with  Blackstone,  by  a  ‘  superior  to  inferiors,’  which  would 
scarcely  include  the  Demos  of  Athens,  Paris,  or  America,  but 
by  the  power  which  governs,  whatever  that  may  be.  And  the 
law  must,  in  fine,  be  for  the  ‘  common  good.’  And  so  fully  and 
firmly  was  all  this  conceived,  that  the  author  expounds,  in  the 
true  scholastic  fashion,  and  to  the  purport  indicated,  every  term 
of  the  definition  with  exhaustive  completeness,  yet  a  conciseness 
truly  admirable.  For  instance,  on  the  article  of  reason  and 
will  he  has  a  special  chapter,  bearing  this  title : —  Utrum  lex 
intellectus  sit,  an  voluntatis,  actus  f  Whether  law  be  an  act  of 
intellect  or  of  volition?  The  decision  is  triumphantly  for 
Intellect  or  reason.  The  will  can  originate,  he  shows,  but 
single  acts;  whereas  law  is  essentially  a  permanent  relation,  and 
in  case  of  that  of  Nations,  lying  in  nature  itself.  We  may  add, 
as  a  worthy  practical  comment  on  this  noble  doctrine,  that  this 
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great  ecclesiastic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  Spaniard  though 
he  was  and  monk  to  boot,  declared  gainst  his  own  countrymen 
in  favour  of  the  Indians,  and  this  on  the  ground  of  their 
international  or  natural  equality. 

The  Spanish  school  of  Jurists  attained  its  climax  in  a  Jesuit, 
the  admirable  Suarez,  in  his  treatise  *  On  Laws.’  Nothing,  for 
that  age  or  any  age  upon  the  subject,  can  compare  with  the 
large  and  luminous  arrangement  of  this  work.  It  is  a  species 
of  Alhambra  in  logical  architecture.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  also  still  as  noted.  The  Greek  ‘philosophers,  and,  far 
above  them  all,  Aristotle,  are  constantly  cited  —  not  for  testi¬ 
mony  but  authority  —  side  by  side  with  the  Canonists,  the 
Fathers,  the  Gospel.  God,  indeed,  is  made  the  source  and  the 
sanction  of  all  law.  But  yet  the  law  of  nature  is  indei)endent 
of  his  will.  He  cannot  alter  it,  because  he  cannot  contradict 
himself.  The  author,  however,  adds  a  quibble,  to  save  the 
miracles,  for  want  of  noting  the  distinction  established  by 
Soto  between  intellect  and  will,  although  he  formally  confirms 
it.  For  will  cannot  possibly  be  self-contradictory,  as  being  com¬ 
posed  of  insulated  incoherent  acts,  of  which  each  is  independent, 
and  the  latest  always  paramount.  Self-contradiction  implies 
reason,  that  is  to  say,  a  rule.  Suarez,  who  subscribes  to  this,  is 
guilty  then  of  subterfuge.  He  reasserts  the  doctrine  respecting  the 
human  conscience,  which  is  also  but  a  particular  mode  of  volition. 
It  can  do  nothing,  he  insists,  to  affect  the  Law  of  Nature  (lib. 
ii.  9.),  including,  we  must  suppose,  the  moral  de[)artmcnt.  Here 
is  the  conclusion  philosophically  logical,  which  has  made  Spain 
the  stronghold  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  For  the  right  of  will 
or  conscience  is  the  right  of  contradiction  —  contradiction  of  all 
authority,  including  its  own. 

This  right  of  inde[)cndcnce  or  individuality,  in  opposition  to 
the  right  of  collectivity  or  catholicity,  is  the  Reform  which 
found  its  issue  and  its  organ  in  the  German  nations.  It  is  the 
deeper  moral  side  of  the  religious  revolution.  From  religion 
the  new  principle  advanced  forthwith  to  Public  law.  Some  two 
or  three  writers,  clearly  German,  preluded  in  the  subject,  but,  so 
feebly,  as  was  natural,  that  they  were  soon  forgotten.  Tbe  move¬ 
ment  found  its  Luther  in  Hugo  de  Groote ;  a  citizen  of  a  State 
which  commerce,  industry,  and  liberty — and  more  than  all,  the 
influx  of  philosophic  foreigners — had  made  at  that  time  in¬ 
tellectual  head  of  the  German  people. 

That  this  is  the  solution  of  that  immense  vogue  of  Grotius 
which  his  critics  and  disciples  have  sought  so  long  and  vainly, 
the  former  to  explmn  away,  the  others  to  justify,  we  now 
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proceed  to  fortify  from  the  work  itself.  This  detail  is  made 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  composition,  and  will,  moreover, 
be  a  proper  tribute  to  the  failure  of  former  labourers.  The 
treatise  of  Grotius  is  quite  devoid  of  frame,  or  what  we 
might  describe  as  an  osseous  system.  In  all  the  soft  and  minor 
parts  of  flesh  and  floridity,  the  texture  and  the  tone  are 
very  nearly  unexceptionable :  the  terms  are  well  chosen,  the 
construction  is  natural,  the  expression  clear,  easy,  even  elegant, 
within  each  period.  But  when  you  contemplate  the  whole 
it  darkens  to  a  mere  mass ;  sound,  undoubtedly,  and  substan¬ 
tial,  and  with  a  garniture  of  classic  literature,  but  still  re¬ 
minding  you  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster,  all  fat,  furs,  and 
frills.  Quite  the  opposite  in  this  also,  as  well  as  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  the  gaunt  yet  not  ungraceful  organisation  of  the 
work  of  Suarez.  But  this  defect  itself  is  a  murk  of  his  mission, 
a  consequence  of  the  amalgamations  of  transition.  Another 
source  of  the  deformity  is  the  procedure  of  analysis,  which  is 
the  method  proper  to.  this  personal  point  of  view,  and  which 
works  by  dissolution,  and  not  by  construction.  The  confusion 
and  procedure  was  well  remarked  by  Mackintosh,  who  speaks 
of  Grotius  as ‘examining  original  principles  only  occasionally 

*  and  incidentally,  as  they  grow  out  of  the  questions  he  is  to 
‘  decide.’  This  he  styles  ‘  a  disorderly  method,  which  exhibits 

*  the  elements  of  the  science  in  the  form  of  scattered  discussions.’ 
But  the  principles  really  ‘original’  of  Grotius — those  which 
made  his  work  an  era  and  himself  a  man  of  genius  —  escaped  the 
discernment  of  Mackintosh,  as  of  the  rest.  The  objective  prin¬ 
ciples  intended  were  all  borrowed,  or  were  treated  by  Grotius  on 
the  footing  of  mere  precedents.  And  his  ‘  disorderly  method  ’ 
proceeded  precisely  from  the  effort  to  conciliate  those  hetero¬ 
geneous  principles  with  his  own  point  of  view,  which  was  the 
opposite  and  individual.  The  question  is,  then,  to  make  this 
clear  by  illustration,  and  by  examples  detached  from  the  main 
aspects  of  the  treatise  On  War  and  Peace. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  method.  The  innovation,  of  which  the 
blemishes  of  composition  are  marks,  must  have  worked,  as  has 
been  said,  by  the  process  of  analysis.  It  thus  moved  backwards 
from  the  multitude  of  parts  to  the  whole ;  or,  in  the  terms  of 
the  case,  from  the  individual  will,  to  the  general,  presented  by 
the  Church  as  the  will  of  God.  But  this  pretension  being  re¬ 
jected,  and  its  subversion  the  very  object,  some  other  generality 
must  be  procured  to  substitute  it.  Otherwise  the  innovator 
could  not  move  a  step,  as  without  a  goal  to  guide  him,  or  even 
a  rule  of  judgment ;  for  nothing  can  be  viewed  as  parts  or 
proofs  save  with  relation,  the  former  to  a  whole,  and  the  others 
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to  a  principle.  This  principle  or  whole,  therefore,  Grotius 
must  assume ;  and  he  could  have  found  or  fancied  it  but  in  the 
concourse  of  human  wills.  Hence  the  store  which  he  sets  by 
the  incessant  citation  of  writers  of  all  sorts  and  sects,  Avithout 
distinction :  for  him  it  was  enough  that  they  were  human. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  fallacy  of  this  circular  reasoning  —  or 
setting  up  a  principle  imagined  from  the  cases,  and  citing  then 
the  cases  in  proof  of  the  principle  —  be  easily  detected  in  a 
speculative  argument,  yet,  when  relating  to  a  long  and  large 
tract  of  human  history,  it  may  escape  for  ages  the  most 
powerful  of  comprehensions.  This  is  the  apology  of  all  the 
failures  above  alluded  to  ;  and,  first  of  all,  of  Grotius’s  own  in¬ 
congruities.  In  fact,  the  innovator  always  makes  a  fallacious 
compromise,  to  shield  his  new  hypothesis  by  the  sanction  of  the 
received  doctrine.  Thus,  while  Grotius  passed  the  source  of 
International  Law  from  the  dogmas  of  theology  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  he  keeps  the  Deity  as  common  origin  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  sources.  Again  (lib.  i.  2.  §  v.),  he  makes  they  ms  naturee 
— including  human  nature,  at  least  elsewhere,  if  not  also  there — 
to  resist  the  Divine  Avill ;  and  yet  he  accepts  the  same  will  as  the 
source  of  both.  For  although  the  law  in  question  proceeds 
naturalli/  from  man  —  ex  principiis  homini  internis,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  themselves  had  been  implanted  by  God.  In  short,  so 
wholly  was  the  mind  of  Grotius  controlled  by  these  double 
measures,  that  they  passed,  as  is  known,  into  his  practical  life, 
in  some  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Reformation  with  the  Church. 

Starting,  then,  from  this  hypothesis  of  a  primordial  law  im¬ 
planted  by  the  Deity  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  our  author 
opens  his  preliminaries  by  engaging  with  Carneades,  who  took 
the  ancient  and  inductive  view  of  judging  from  the  facts. 
These  facts  reported  that  the  men  of  different  countries,  classes, 
ages,  differed  all  from  one  another  in  their  sentiments  respecting 
justice,  and  as  widely  as  the  lower  animals  diverge  in  their  special 
instincts ;  from  which  the  sceptic  concluded  that  there  could  be 
no  fixed  standard,  and  that  their  conduct  was  simply  the 
dictate  of  utility.  Grotius  replies,  with  characteristic  logic,  that 
man  is  an  animal  peculiar  in  kind ;  that  he  is  endowed  Avith 
a  social  instinct  (oiKsuoais) ;  that  children  are  disposed  to  serve 
and  pity  suffering  children.  We  can  imagine  the  smile  of 
something  not  remote  from  pity  Avith  which  the  dialectical 
athlete  of  antiquity  would  have,  on  hearing  such  an  argument, 
regarded  his  kind  anti^onist.  The  thing  is  indeed  both  super¬ 
ficial  and  evasory.  That  the  mere  individual  of  the  lowest 
human  races  does  not  differ  disproportionately  from  the  highest 
animals,  is  the  evident  conclusion  of  natural  science.  The 
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disparity  which  strikes  us  in  the  case  of  civilised  man  is,  in 
its  positive  character,  a  result  of  society,  and  then  is  negatively 
aggravated  by  the  common  oversight  of  the  historic  series  that 
graduates  the  junction.  Grotius  carries  back  to  this  primitive 
or  savage  stage  the  attributes  of  justice  acquired  by  his  own 
mind.  Moreover,  granting  his  assumption,  it  would  not  answer 
Cameades,  whose  position  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  human 
species  socialised,  and  who  alluded  to  the  animals  but  as  extension 
or  illustration.  Then  again,  the  ‘  social  instinct  ’  is,  per  contra, 
found  in  brutes,  and  Grotius  himself  dilates  upon  the  topic. 
From  this  blunder  he  escapes  but  by  another  assumption,  to  wit, 
that  the  said  instinct  proceeds,  in  the  brutes,  ex  principio  aliquo 
intelligente  EXTRINSECO.  In  fine,  the  good  or  the  pity  shown  by 
children  to  each  other  might  more  naturally  be  referred  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  reflection,  and  the  tendency  to  lend  their  own  feelings 
to  their  like.  That  he  who  pities  another  thinks  upon  himself,  has 
been  asserted  of  a  much  less  unsophisticated  age.  Do  children 
ever  incommode  themselves  to  serve  others  ?  So  that  we  fear  our 
kindly  Dutchman  could  have  made  a  poor  resistance  to  the 
terrible  polemic  who  astounded  the  stolid  Homans. 

We  regret  also  that  Dr.  Whewell,  a  commentator  upon 
Bacon,  instead  of  rectifying  these  blunders,  commits  an  aggra¬ 
vation.  He  mistranslates  Grotius’  rendering  of  nikeiosis,  by 
calling  it  *  the  domestic  instinct  or  feeling  of  kindred.’  This  is 
quite  the  contrary  of  even  the  verbal  meaning,  and  what  is  still 
worse  it  goes  counter  to  the  argument.  The  word  ‘  domestic  ’ 
or  private  means  the  opposite  to  sociable ;  and  the  discerning 
comment  of  the  text  of  Grotius — cum  his  qui  sui  sunt  generis — 
does  not  relate  to  *  kindred,’  but  to  kind,  to  mankind ;  in 
distinction  from  the  animals  of  which  he  was  just  speaking. 
Moreover,  the  Greek  term  should  have  cautioned  the  translator. 
Its  termination  is  a  metaphorical  form  denoting  like.  The 
literal  rendering  is  therefore  ‘  domestic-like  ’ ;  or  having  a  good 
will  towards  all  mankind,  like  that  which  is  entertained  towards 
one’s  family,  and  which  is  shared  by  the  lower  animals. 

But  to  return  to  Grotius,  in  whom  it  was  no  modesty  td  own 
that  he  thus  founded  his  doctrine  rudi  modo.  He  defines  his 
theme  of  Justice  in  a  manner  scarce  less  clumsy,  to  consist  in 
leaving,  or  in  rendering,  to  others  that  which  is  their  own ; 
quet  jam  sunt  alterius  alteri  permittantur  aut  impleantur.  The 
question  was.  By  what  title  it  came  to  he  *  their  own  ’  ?  Or 
how  the  term  property  can  have  at  all  a  meaning,  without  a 
pre-existent  law  of  justice  to  constitute  it?  This  accordingly 
was  tacitly  assumed  by  the  author,  in  the  manner  above  stated 
to  characterise  his  system.  Civil  rights  he  derives  likewise  from 
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this  supposed  mutual  compact ;  and  his  sanction  for  the  source  i 

is,  that  ‘  some  mode  of  obliging  themselves  was  necessary  among  I 

*  men,  and  no  other  could  be  found.’  But  where  was  then  the  I 

natural  and  innate  law  of  justice?  And  where,  again,  was  the 
volitional  virtue  of  the  compact,  if  it  has  been  in  any  way  a  result  I 

of  ‘  necessity  ’  ? 

Much  less  immoral  assuredly  than  this  would  be  the  principle 
of  Utility  which  Grotius  so  repudiates.  He  opposes  to  it  human 
nature  ‘  as  the  mother  of  Natural  laws,  and  obligation  by  compact 

*  as  the  mother  of  Civil  laws  ’ ;  though  he  had  just  renounced  or 

subordinated  both  these  ‘  mothers.’  The  present  statement  is 
however  right  enough  in  itself,  if  considered  from  the  special  ^ 
point  of  view  of  the  author ;  indeed  it  quite  precisely  delineates  I 
his  innovation,  which  lies  in  really  founding  all  law  on  moral 
man.  But  this  point  of  view  is  not  exclusive  of  utility,  which 
rather  indeed  includes  it  as  being  opposite  and  general.  The  1 

reason  why  Grotius  and  the  epoch  he  introduces  are  rhetorically  ? 

so  severe  upon  the  test  of  utility,  is  simply  that  they  saw  it  from  f 
the  individual  side.  Here  it  certainly  is  ‘  vicious,  ’  for  each 
person  seeks  his  own.  But  then  it  is  not  utility,  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  sense,  as  the  individuals  all  must  judge  it  ditferently 
from  each  other.  The  term  can  be  proper  but  in  reference  to 
wholes,  as  in  the  formula  of  Bcntham,  the  greatest  good  of  the  j 
greatest  number ;  and  here  it  always  coincides  with  the  just  and 
true  as  well  as  good.  Thus  it  was  the  declared  principle  of  ! 

Government  with  the  ancients,  whose  conception  of  the  State  i 

was  collective,  not  jiartitive ;  in  modern  times,  when  the  society  j 
is  considered  through  the  multitude,  or  in  its  moral  elements, 

the  word  utility  comes  to  shock.  Accordingly  Grotius  is,  after  I 
all,  obliged  to  recognise  it  as  the  source  of  International  law 
(Prolog.  17.)  He  even  admits  that  it  may  sanction  all  laws;  | 

but  that  we  feel  ourselves  led  to  them  ‘  by  nature  ’  without  it.  i 

How,  again,  without  it,  could  even  nature  lead  us  ?  But  there  | 

is  no  rigorous  reasoning  with  Grotius,  and  our  object  is,  beside,  i 

not  correction,  but  characterisation.  ■  » 

To  the  same  character  belongs  his  habitual  confusion  of  the  | 

ancient  Jus  with  Jura  or  llights  in  the  modern  sense.  The  t 

former  was  a  relation  between  subject  and  object.  But  ! 

rights  are  affected  to  subjects  alone;  they  are  held  to  exist 
independently  of  objects.  In  short,  they  are  metaphysical  or  * 
‘  moral  entities,’  and  have  been  so  termed  and  treated  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  who  ran  them  out  instructively  to  some  of  their  absurdities. 

This  consequence  may  also  be  exhibited  directly  in  the  case  of 
what  Grotius  calls  the  Rights  of  War.  For  war  has  no  rights  in 
the  sense  of  ./us.  Silent  ixiViX  inter  arma.  The  rules  imposed  j 
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upon  it  are  rules  or  rights  against  it,  supervening  from  the 
pitsitive  order  of  justice.  War  is  strictly  the  negation  of  this 
justice  by  appeal  to  force ;  a  degradation  from  the  social  and 
the  rational  sphere,  of  which  alone  the  very  idea  of  justice  is 
predicable,  to  the  brute  contention  of  physical  force.  Here 
the  subject  and  the  object  are  clashed  into  collision,  and,  ipso 
facto,  annihilate  all  social  relation.  Grotius  himself  repeats, 
after  Aristotle,  that  war  is  allowable  but  on  failure  of  justice. 
How  then  is  war  to  retain  rights  after  justice  is  gone  ?  The 
conclusion  is  that  Grotius  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
view  of  rights,  to  attend  to  the  discrepancy.  That  view  is  the 
personal  or  subject  matter  of  the  Jus;  and  its  useful  destination 
in  nature  or  history  is  to  batter  down  the  opposite  and  despotic 
reign  of  Duties.  These  had  previously  their  epoch  of  existence 
with-out  Rights  ;  they  so  exist  in  Asia,  generally,  to  this  day ; 
in  America,  witli  rcs{)ect  to  the  slave  population ;  in  Europe 
itself,  as  a  Christian  community :  for  none  of  us  pretend  to 
have  rights  against  God,  but  only  duties  towards  him.  But 
between  these  extreme  views  lies  the  ratio  called  Justice. 

Hence,  again,  it  is  that  Grotius  criticises  Aristotle  on  the 
subject  of  his  principle  of  ethics,  the  golden  mean.  Admitting 
it  in  most  things,  he  opposes  it  in  others.  He  takes  exception 
to  Boasting  and  Dissimulation  being  assigned  as  the  extremes  to 
which  Truth  is  the  middle;  they  being,  he  alleges,  not  ‘co- 
‘  ordinate’  with  it.  But  he  judges  from  the  popidar  and  super¬ 
ficial  sentiment :  the  terms  are  co-ordinate,  if  properly  inter 
preted,  as  meaning  truth  exaggerated  and  truth  curtailed. 

The  competency  of  Grotius  as  a  critic  upon  Aristotle  is 
further  betrayed  uiwn  another  conception,  although  a  less  com¬ 
plete  one,  of  that  sovereign  intellect.  W e  allude  to  the  famous 
division  of  Justice  into  Commutative  and  Distributive.  These 
the  author  illustrated  by  comparing  them  respectively  with  arith¬ 
metical  and  geometrical  proportions  ;  the  former  proceeding  by 
strict  equality,  the  other  by  analogy  or  equality  of  relations : 
the  one  atfected  to  the  civil  order,  the  other  to  the  political. 
Grotius  adopts  both  the  principle  and  illustration,  but,  as  usual, 
makes  no  scruple  in  finding  exceptions ;  and  in  this  we  must 
allow  that  he  is  sanctioned  by  the  translator,  himself  a  volumi¬ 
nous  writer  on  these  subjects.  ‘  If  (objects  Grotius)  there  be 
‘  but  one  person  fit  for  a  political  office,  it  is  by  commutative 
‘  [not  distributive]  justice  that  it  is  given  him.’  Thus  he 
imagines  that  a  general  principle  may  be  set  aside  by  his  mere 
hypothetical  ‘  if’ ;  the  hypothesis  being  here,  moreover,  effectu¬ 
ally  absurd.  For  it  scarcely  could  happen  that  only  one  person 
in  a  political  community  was  fit  for  a  normal  ofiico ;  and  at  all 
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events  the  fitness  must  be  of  course  relative,  and  thus  in  ana¬ 
logical  projwrtion  to  the  demand.  Thus,  the  *  fitness  ’  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  disprove  its  own  import.  We  do  not  say  of  the 
commutative  or  arithmetical  justice,  for  example,  a  debt,  that 
the  payment  is  ‘fit,’  but  absolutely  that  it  \i  just:  the  com¬ 
parative  ability  of  the  debtor  is  not  considered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  claimant  of  distributive  justice  would,  how’ever  ex¬ 
clusively  and  eminently  ‘  fit,’  be  never  said  to  have  a  like  title 
to  the  office.  He  would  be  laughed  at  if  he  laid  it  before  a 
court  of  justice  —  as  he  generally  is  indeed  in  even  the  court  of 
politics.  But  Grotius,  as  usual,  saw  the  person,  not  the  pro- 
])ortion.  And  from  this  subjective  jjoint  of  view  the  graduation 
disappears  —  as  in  the  interval  alluded  to  betw’een  the  savage 
and  the  citizen  —  by  an  illusion  to  which  half  the  errors  of  our 
philosophers  are  traceable. 

It  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  a  word  or  two  of  explanation 
respecting  the  incompleteness  of  this  doctrine,  which  natu- 
■  rally  escaped  Grotius,  while  he  quarrelled  with  what  is  fault¬ 
less.  The  two  ‘  proportions  ’  of  Aristotle  are  contraries  to  one 
another:  the  first,  the  principle  of  order;  the  second,  that 
of  progress.  By  consequence,  their  tendency  is  to  destroy  each 
other;  of  which  an  illustration  must  be  familiar  to  British 
readers  in  the  theory  of  Malthus,  which  is  an  application  of 
them.  The  conflict,  however,  produces  a  third  form,  to  combine 
and  conciliate  them,  which  is  organisation ;  and  which  will 
doubtless  redeem  us  from  the  predictions  of  Malthus.  It  was 
indicated  first  by  Bodin,  in  his  Republic,  and  named  with  full 
propriety  the  ‘  Harmonic  ’  proportion.  He  thus  supplied  the 

middle  term  ’  of  Aristotle’s  own  system,  which  the  analytic 
bent  of  this  philosopher  often  missed. 

In  fine,  a  last  criterion  of  the  theory  of  Grotius,  as  moral, 
hypothetical,  analytic,  self-contradictory,  is  less  unnoticed, 
because  more  obvious  than  the  preceding,  by  the  commentators. 
All  have  clamoured  at  his  sanctioning  slavery  and  despotism. 
By  some,  such  as  Rousseau,  invectives  the  most  bitter  have 
been  poured  upon  a  man  of  independence  and  deep  humanity, 
for  want  of  seeing  the  nature  of  his  doctrine  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  right  to  rule  absolutely  being  regarded  as  an 
entity  inherent  in  the  person  of  the  ruler  alone,  and  therefore 
transferable  by  him  alone  to  a  successor ;  what  is  more  logical 
in  the  one  case  than  passive  obedience,  and  in  the  other,  than 
the  patrimonial  sovereignties  of  Grotius  ?  So  with  slavery :  it 
may  be  argued,  that  if  every  man  be  born  with  ‘  natural  rights,’ 
of  which  of  course  the  first  must  be  that  to  his  own  person, 
you  cannot  deny  him  the  right  of  self- forfeiture  or  alienation. 
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and  consequently  the  essential  legitimacy  of  slavery,  sup¬ 
posing  the  slave  to  have  used  his  liberty  of  action  to  divest 
liimself  of  liberty.  The  fault  of  Grotius  in  this  instance  —  but 
one  he  rarely  commits  —  is  the  rigorous  adherence  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  principles.  The  sole  escape  from  them  is  by 
setting  them  against  one  another.  Thus,  if  man  has  a  *  right  ’ 
to  dispose  of  his  own  person  he  has  an  equal  ‘  right  ’  to  undo 
that  disposition  ;  for  both  are  acts  of  will,  of  which  this  liberty 
is  the  essence.  He  cannot  then  bind  himself  to  slavery.  But 
he  is  equally  powerless  with  regard  to  all  contracts.  Hence 
the  salvo  of  ‘  necessity’  above  brought  in  by  Grotius  to  give 
some  fixity  of  ground  to  the  shifting  sands  of  compact.  And 
all  for  want  of  seeing  that  laws  of  all  sorts  and  justice  itself 
proceed,  not  from  the  individual,  but  directly  from  society,  and 
are  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  not  absolutely  in  themselves, 
but  with  relation  to  the  character  and  civilisation  of  the  nation. 

The  great  epochal  revolution  in  international  law,  of  which 
the  principle  has  thus  been  verified  through  the  main  features 
of  the  work  of  Grotius,  has  been  noticed  by  several  British 
writers,  though  but  empirically.  The  second  set  of  Stewart’s 
objections  was  made  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  praesocial  system 
of  justice  or  compact.  But  had  he  seen  that  the  method  of 
Grotius  was  analytic,  he  might  have  recognised  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  legitimate,  however  eiToneous  the  conception  of  its 
principle.  The  use  of  such  a  fiction  as  a  fulcrum  of  explo¬ 
ration  was  not  marred  for  the  time  by  false  belief  in  its 
reality.  Hallam,  who  replies  that  Grotius  did  not  hold  it, 
was  mistaken  through  a  like  misapprehension  of  him.  He, 
however,  seizes  the  ix)sitive  aspect,  in  pronouncing  that 
‘  ethical  speculations  are  in  fact  the  real  subject  of  the  book, 
‘since  it  avowedly  treats  of  obligations  on  the  conscience  of 
‘mankind  and  of  their  rulers.’*  Mackintosh,  with  still  more 
specific  discernment,  gives  it  the  singular  title  of  ‘private  ethics’ f, 
meaning,  no  doubt,  the  ethics  of  the  individual ;  and  remarks 
that  it  resulted  ‘from  classing  (in  a  manner  which  seems 
‘peculiar  to  modern  times)  the  duties  of  individuals  with  those 
‘of  nations.’  But  whence  this  ‘classing’  came,  or  whither  it 
tended,  or  whether  wrong  or  right,  he  does  not  say  or  see. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  closest  approach,  perhaps,  ever  made  to 
a  precise  distinction  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  of  Grotius. 
Except,  however,  the  heretical  sagacity  of  Rome,  which  had 
long  before  placed  it  in  the  limbo  of  its  Index.  And  in  fine, 
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lest  an  assertion  so  sweeping  slioultl  seem  presumptuous,  we  add 
the  decision  of  the  learned  Von  Oraptcila,  in  his  excellent 
survey  of  the  writings  on  the  Law  of  Nations:  ‘ Indeed,’ says 
he,  ‘  it  is  almost  inconceivable,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 

*  among  the  prodigious  crowd  of  commentators  and  translators 

*  who  have  dissected,  investigated,  and  illustrated  his  work,  not 
‘  a  single  writer  has  contemplated  the  subject  in  the  precise 
‘  point  of  view  in  which  Grotius  conceived  it,  of  judged  cor- 
‘rectly  of  his  design.’  And  this  author’s  own  effort,  though 
l)etter  far  than  most  of  them,  may  now  be  perceived  not  to 
esca|)e  the  condemnation. 

We  have  thus,  as  far  as  possible  within  a  few  pages,  sought 
to  circumscribe  the  place  and  characterise  the  features,  historical, 
moral,  and  internationally  Jural,  of  the  great  work  of  Grotius 
in  the  march  of  the  subject ;  and  to  that  end  have  also  sketched 
a  general  chart  of  the  progression.  The  result  has  been  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  revolution  wrought  by  him  consisted  in  trans¬ 
ferring  the  chief  ground  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  from  the 
ancient,  theocratic,  and  territorial  basis, — somewhat  mitigated 
by  the  family  humanity  of  Catholicity, — to  the  Protestant 
and  personal  ground  of  the  human  will.  Hence  the  term  jus 
gentium  VOLUNTARIUM,  which  Grotius  had  been  the  first  to 
introduce,  and  which  marks  throughout  his  chaos  of  quotation 
and  adoption,  the  new  vein  of  inspiration  that  gave  him  value 
and  vitality.  The  other  titles  sometimes  classed  with  it,  .as  the 
conventional  and  consuetudinal,  are  to  be  understood  as  but 
species  of  the  voluntary.  All  these  proceed,  as  has  been  noted 
by  Wolff,  from  volition  or  consent  in  different  forms ;  *  pre- 
‘sumed’  in  the  volential,  ‘express’  in  the  conventional,  and 
‘  tacit  ’  in  the  consuetudinal.  So  that  the  explanation  embraces 
the  whole  ground  of  what  is  sometimes  designated  as  the  modern 
Law  of  Nations.  And  so  trenchantly  does  all  this  appertain  to 
Grotius,  that  the  gradual  approaches  which  led  to  the  change, 
in  the  usual  way  of  Nature  who  does  nothing  great  abruptly, 
w’ere  by  the  Spanish  Jurists  immediately  preceding  him  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  jus  gentium  secundauium.  The  volnn- 
tarium  could  not,  in  fact,  be  used  by  the  Spaniards,  of  whom 
the  two  ablest,  Soto  and  Suarez,  were  seen  to  have  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  human  will  can  furnish  a  foundation  for  nothing 
like  law.  The  working  of  this  new  vein  we  now  proceed  to 
indicate  along  to  the  present  state ;  and  this  must  also  react  in 
confirmation  of  the  acquired  results,  while  completing  the  his¬ 
torical  survey  of  the  subject,  and  thereby  directing  its  ulterior 
cultivation. 
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And  here  a  fact  presents  itself  which,  as  a  strict  consequence 
from  what  has  been  determined  of  the  doctrine  of  Grotius,  we 
feel  tempted  to  call  a  still  greater  discovery.  It  is,  that  all  the 
writers  since  Grotius,  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  assuredly 
their  ‘  name  is  legion,’  have  been,  without  a  single  ori^nal  ex¬ 
ception,  either  Germans  or  generally  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
How  was  this  peculiarity  to  be  hitherto  conceived  ?  The 
Germans  are  a  people  of  no  foreign  intercourse,  and  no  domestic 
stimulus  from  politics  or  public  life ;  and  the  diplomacy  of  their 
crowd  of  little  courts  amongst  themselves  is  scarcely  graver 
than  that  of  the  tribes  of  their  ancestors :  what  then  should 
lead  their  writers  to  agitate  the  ‘Laws  of  Nations?’  They 
agitate,  it  is  quite  true,  most  things  upon  earth,  and  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  But  then 
some  other  nations  partake  with  them  here.  They  are  ('great 
metaphysicians,  but  so  are  the  Scotch;  the  French  also  have 
metaphysicians,  acute  but  superficial ;  the  Hindoos  are  metaphy¬ 
sicians,  if  we  credit  their  translators.  But  no  nation  outside  of 
the  Germanic  family  has  yet  produced  an  original  writer  on  the 
Law  of  Nations.  Is  it  then  that  this  law,  as  now  resolved  to 
its  true  principles — a  law  of  personality,  resistance,  will,  and 
warfare  —  has  anything  peculiarly  congenial  to  this  people  ? 
Committing  this  conclusion  or  question  to  the  reader,  we  pass 
on  to  the  principal  successors  of  Grotius. 

The  first  of  these  successors  in  time  and  perhaps  mind,  and 
therefore  probably  no  debtor  to  the  Hollander,  was  Hobbes. 
Grotius  began  with  the  rights  of  war :  and  this  was  in  fact  the 
right  beginning  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the  source,  as  we 
have  shown,  of  his  inspiration  and  originality.  But  the  weight 
of  his  learning  and  the  prestige  of  the  authority  from  which  he 
had  but  half  escaped,  forthwith  reversed  the  order,  and  swayed 
him  practically  to  give  precedence  to  the  rights  of  i)eace  and 
nature,  to  which  the  warfare  was  exceptional  and  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  Hobbes  began  in  the  same  way,  but  kept  consistently 
to  the  order.  The  international  relations  were  but  fear,  force, 
warfare,  and  nations  were  Identical  in  this  respect  to  indivi¬ 
duals.  Wherefore,  the  primitive  and  natural  state  was  war. 
And  force,  by  consequence,  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  law,  and 
right  Thus,  by  a  logical  sequence  the  most  regular  and  ri¬ 
gorous,  he  annihilated  all  justice,  nay,  morality  Itself,  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  ju$  of  Grotius.  For  morality,  as  a  ruJe,  is 
not  a  property  of  individuals,  whether  personal  or  national,  but 
really  of  society.  The  consistency  of  Hobbes  —  which  thus 
supplies  the  best  of  comments  upon  what  we  have  been  hinting 
of  the  dangers  of  this  principle  —  was,  accordingly,  too  shocking 
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to  allow  of  his  finding  any  speculative  followers  among  his  own 
countrymen,  The  *  soci^  compact  ’  of  Locke  was  a  mild  and 
municipal  form  of  it. 

Puffendorf,  proceeding  avowedly  upon  Grotius,  consolidated 
the  perversion,  but  clouded  it  with  *  moral  entities.’  He  took 
the  practical  arrangement  of  the  master  for  his  guidance,  be- 

f inning  with  the  Law  of  NatOre  and  passing  to  the  Law  of 
i^ations.  But  instead  of  seeing  the  normal  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  these  sources,  he  made  the  latter  but  a  simple  extension 
of  the  former ;  or  more  really  perhaps,  the  jus  naturce  of  the 
ancients,  a  rr/Jec/ion  of  thejtw  VOLUNTARIUM  of  Grotius. 

The  result  was  a  reinforcement  of  lawless  volition,  by  the  natural 
sanction  of  animal  utility. 

Next  succeeded,  in  the  genuine  or  Germanic  line,  a  reactive  rec¬ 
tification,  in  the  system  of  Wolff.  This  description  may  be  proved 
by  a  single  and  a  short  extract.  The  author  declares  formally 
as  motive  to  his  work  :  omnium  fere  animos  occupavit  perversa 
ilia  opinio,  quasi  fans  juris  gentium  sit  UTILITAS  tropuia  ; 
inde  contingit  id  potenti^E  COiEQUARI.  Damnamus  hoc  in 
privatis,  et  in  rectore  civitatis.  Wolff  then  detached  the  Law 
of  Nature  from  that  of  Nations ;  and  this,  in  turn,  he  dissevered 
from  the  law  of  individuals,  with  which  it  was  confounded  by 
his  predecessors  since  Hobbes  and  Grotius. 

The  highest  expression  of  this  oscillation  is  to  be  found  in 
Kant  and  his  followers.  Yet  Dr.  Whewell  cites  approvingly  a 
late  German  writer,  who  sets  the  manner  of  these  philosophers, 
in  *  basing  Rights  upon  the  insulated  existence  of  the  individual,’ 
in  contrast  with  that  of  Grotius,  who  *  placed  them  on  the  social 
‘  relations.’*  Grotius  professed  indeed  to  base  them  on  society ; 
but  his  real  basis  was,  as  shown,  the  socialised  individuals.  His 
main  argument  was  drawn  from  *  feelings  ’  of  bounty  and  pity ; 
but  feelings,  even  though  facts,  would  still  be  far  from  ‘  rela- 
‘  tions.’  Fichte,  then,  himself,  the  *  extreme  left  ’  of  this  school 
of  jurists  whose  ‘  perpetual  hammering  on  the  innate  freedom 
*  of  the  individual  ’  is  denounced  by  Dr.  Whewell  with  a  credit¬ 
able  instinct,  is  the  quite  natural  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  Grotius,  to  which  the  Doctor  yields  his  deliberate  applause. 

The  succession  brings  us  next  to  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  a 
fellow  countrymen  also,  as  we  must  be  glad  to  claim  him. 
But  is  the  succession  a  progression  ?  It  certainly  is  with 
regard  to  the  Germans,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
practical  utility  of  their  writings.  The  thinking  may  be  slighter, 
the  discussion  less  exhaustive,  the  arrangement  as  lax,  and  the 
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learning  not  so  genuine ;  but  the  principles  are  sounder  and  the 
purposes  more  practical. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterise  the  work  of  Dr.  Phillimore, 
even  with  the  new  aid  of  the  gauging  scale  we  have  endeavoured 
to  delineate.  One  can  hardly  say  to  what  school  to  refer  it ; 
whether  it  should  be  the  modem,  the  mediaeval,  or  even  the  an¬ 
cient  ;  but  it  is  certain  it  does  not  form  a  school  or  scheme  of 
its  own.  The  best  indication  that  perhaps  can  be  given  is  the 
choice  which  he  makes  among  the  principal  sanctions,  succes¬ 
sively  assigned  by  mankind  to  the  laws  in  question,  as  unfolded 
in  the  foregoing  historical  progression.  In  the  most  formal  of 
his  vague  statements  on  this  cardinal  point,  the  author  tells  us, 
that  ‘  states  are  governed  partly  by  Divine  and  partly  by  Posi- 
‘  tive  law.  The  Divine  is  either  that  which  is  written  by  the 
^finger*  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is  called  Natural 
‘  law  ;  or  that  which  has  been  miraculously  mode  known  to  him, 

*  when  it  is  called  revealed  or  Christian  law.  The  primary 
‘source  of  International  Jurisprudence  then  is  Divine  law.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  15.) 

This,  it  is  perceived,  is  far  enough  from  Grotius,  who  made 
the  prime  source  independent  of  God  and  Providence.  It 
retrogrades  beyond  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Suarez,  and  would  have 
been  accepted  by  the  canonists  of  the  tenth  century,  or  as  a 
motto  to  the  Extravagances  of  Pope  John  XXII.  Yet  our 
author,  moreover,  at  the  same  time  dismisses  the  very  Chosen 
people  of  this  his  Divine  law,  with  merely  the  remark,  that 
‘  the  peculiar  dispensation  under  which  the  Jewish  nation  was 

*  placed,  &c.,  renders  vain  any  attempt  to  trace  in  the  history 

*  of  that  people  the  vestiges  of  International  Jurisprudence.’ 
Seldcn,  however,  found  it  bodily  with  that  people. 

Again,  morality  as  well  as  Intemationsd  law  is  transferred 
from  the  German  and  human  basis  to  the  Romish.  ‘  Just  ’ 
(says  the  author)  ‘  as  it  is  not  morallg  competent  to  any  indi- 
‘  vidual  state  to  make  laws  which  are  at  variance  with  the  law 
‘  of  God,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  so  neither  is  it  morally 
‘  competent  to  any  assemblage  of  states  to  make  treaties  or 
‘  adopt  customs  which  contravene  that  law.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  26.) 
Very  good !  But  what  is  that  law?  or  which  of  its  interpre¬ 
tations?  It  was  the  maxim  by  which  Hildebrand  aspired  to 
rule  the  globe. 

One  is  prompted  irresistibly  to  ask  the  like  questions,  in 
reading  what  was  meant  for  a  definition  of  the  subject.  ‘  The 


*  A  particularity  of  Anthropomorphism  which  might  have  been 
dispensed  with  in  a  definition  of  science. 
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*  Law  of  Nations  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  justice,  equity, 

‘  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.’  Assuredly,  if  this 
be  so,  it  cannot  want  supporters,  though  the  number  of  legs 
ill  marks  the  force  of  the  animal.  But  what  is  justice,  and 
what  is  equity,  what  is  convenience,  or  reason  ?  Are  not  they, 
each,  more  [)roblematical  than  the  thing  to  be  defined ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  confusion  superadded  by  the  multiplicity  ?  The 
first  rule  (we  may  be  paitloned  for  reminding)  of  definition 
commands  that  the  terms  and  the  things  so  employed  shall,  if 
not  completely  determinate  and  familiar,  at  least  be  somewhat 
more  so  than  the  object  to  be  designated.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  rule  is  inverteil.  But  perhaps,  from  the  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  it  was  borrowed,  if  this  be  an  excuse  for  the  evasion 
of  a  better.  The  ‘  reason  of  the  thing  ’  has  a  Germanic  look. 

There  is  reason  indeed  to  think  the  author  drew  from  that 
source  too  implicitly  as  well  as  largely,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
better  judgment.  For  example,  he  adopts,  as  he  owns,  from 
Savigny  the  following  curious  doctrine  respecting  the  State, 
and  Avhich  his  English  common  sense  would  have  surely  re¬ 
jected.  . 

*  It  has  been  said  (says  Dr.  Phillimore),  that  states  are  capable  of 
rights  and  liable  to  obligations;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
can  never  be  the  subjects  of  criminal  law.  This  law  is  concerned 
with  a  natural  person;  a  being  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will.  A 
legal  person  is  not  a  being  of  these  attributes,  though,  through  the 
medium  of  representation  and  government,  the  will  of  certain  indi¬ 
viduals  is  considered  as  the  will  of  the  corporation ;  but  only  for 
certain  purposes.  There  must  be  individual  will  to  found  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  criminal  law  ;  will  by  representation  cannot  found  this 
jurisdiction.  Nor  is  this  proposition  inconsistent  with  the  will  re¬ 
quired  by  rights  and  obligations.  A  legal  as  well  as  a  natural  person 
has  this  limited  will ;  it  is  consistent  with  the  idea  and  object  of  a 
legal  person.  But  the  attribute  of  this  unlimited  will  requisite  for 
the  commission  of  crime  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  this  idea  and 
object.’  (V'cL  i.  p.  5.) 

Excluding  a  little  of  what  seemed  to  be  surplust^e,  we  retain 
the  exact  terms,  and  the  tissue,  and  the  italics.  The  passage 
will  thus  furnish  incidentally  a  sample  of  the  author’s  mode  of 
managing  a  deductive  argument.  We  feel  entirely  sure  that 
he  would  have  done  it  otherwise,  to  vindicate  a  client  in  Doctors’ 
Commons  or  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  case 
which  he  had  studied  and  mastered.  In  copying  from  the 
German,  he  seems  to  labf.ur  as  if  in  vacuo,  and  the  reasoning 
involves,  among  others,  iJje  following  consequences: — That 
there  can  be,  against  civil  rights,  no  criminal  wrongs,  since  the 
things  are  incompatible  with  one  another  in  the  same  subject ; 
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that  therefore  criminal  wrongs  must  have  criminal  rights  to 
answer  to  them ;  that  governments,  moreover,  can  represent  the 
one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  of  these  close  correlations ; 
and  this,  because  a  whole  will  is  requisite  to  commit  crime, 
whereas  a  fraction  of  volition  is  competent  to  acquire  rights  — 
as  if  volition  was  not  whole  in  every  act  however  limited,  the 
limitation  applying  of  course  not  to  the  essence,  but  to  the  objects; 
in  fine,  that  the  representative  will,  although  limited,  is  capa¬ 
ble,  within  that  limit,  of  exercising  rights,  while  it  cannot  re¬ 
present,  nor  even  itself  commit,  a  crime  within  similar  limits,  or 
unless  licensed  to  commit  all  crime.  We  say  nothing  of  the  error 
of  placing  social  crime  in  will ;  it  pervades  the  whole  jural 
philosophy  we  are  discussing.  Nor  of  the  crudity  of  as¬ 
similating  governments  to  corporations ;  which  is  as  if  an  ex¬ 
crescence  in  the  physical  body  were  mistaken  for  an  organ,  or 
rather  for  an  offspring.  Nor  of  imagining  societies  to  be 
less  ‘  natural  ’  than  men.  Nor  of  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that 
there  is  a  fixed  line,  in  the  nature  of  things,  between  civil  and 
criminal  laws ;  as  if  it  was  forgotten  that  the  murders  of 
to-day  were  with  our  forefathers  liquidated  by  the  payment  of 
a  small  fine,  and  that  a  damage,  then  civil,  cannot  therefore  be 
now  criminal. 

On  the  merits  of  the  point,  it  is  needless  here  to  add, 
that  International  Law  is  just  the  Criminal  Law  among 
states ;  as  the  criminal  law  proper  has  been  also  shown  to  be 
a  like  negative  or  penal  code  among  fellow  citizens.  The 
whole  difference  lies  merely  in  the  machinery  of  execution. 
And  if  there  was,  as  there  will  one  day  undoubtedly  be,  au 
international  tribunal  of  justice  in  Europe,  the  completeness  of 
the  analogy  would  be  discerned  by  even  the  multitude.  It 
was  discerned  long  ago  by  the  sagacious  Hooker,  who  says: 
‘  The  necessity  of  war,  and  the  laws  relating  to  it,  are  a  conse- 
‘  quence  of  the  depraved  nature  of  societies  ;  just  as  the  necessity 
‘  of  the  criminal  law  of  society  is  a  consequence  of  the  depraved 
*  nature  of  individuals.’  And  what  is  curious  is,  that  Dr. 
Phillimore  cites  approvingly  this  passage  I  (vol.  iii.  p.  67.)  But 
so,  repeatedly  throughout,  the  pro  and  con.  with  like  non¬ 
chalance. 

Thus  much  for  the  principles  of  Dr.  Phillimore.  And  now 
for  a  sample  of  his  method  of  arrangement.  The  first  that 
encounters  us,  on  coming  to  his  programme,  is  duly  enough 
the  article  of  *  foundations.’  But  these  are  distributed  into 
1.  The  laws  of  the  subject  matter;  2.  The  subjects  of  these 
laws  ;  3.  The  objects  of  the  laws;  4.  Certain  subjects  requiring 
particular  consideration,  &c.  Now,  all  this  sounds  rather  orderly, 
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and  wag  evidently  so  regarded.  It  is,  however,  in  good  logic,  a 
curious  topgy-turvy.  The  laws  should,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be 
classed  with  their  own  '  foundations and,  on  the  other,  should 
not  precede  either  their  subjects  or  their  objects.  Consisting  in 
relations  between  these  two  terms,  they  on  the  contrary  should 
follow  them,  in  treatment  as  they  do  in  nature.  So,  moreover, 
with  these  terms  themselves,  in  their  turn, the  category  of  ‘objects’ 
should  have  been  treated  first,  and  not  the  reverse  as  in  the  series 
of  the  author.  The  objects  are  the  more  fundamental  and  simple, 
and  afford  the  philosophical  clue  to  the  ‘  subjects.’  Accordingly 
we  saw  that  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  nations,  men  were  led  by 
mere  instinct,  or  rather  impotence,  to  the  objects  first ;  that  then 
the  law  both  international  and  national  was  wholly  objective ; 
and  that  the  subjective  factor,  with  its  symbol  of  will  and  rights, 
is  a  development  of  Christian  or  still  more  modern  date.  This 
order  would  besides  have  spared  the  author  the  uncouthness  of 
inserting  the  ‘  objects  ’  between  two  sorts  of  *  subjects’ ;  a  re¬ 
currence  which  might  have  admonished  him  of  the  error.  In 
fine,  it  is  after  both  objects  and  subjects  —  which  constitute  the 
proper  ‘  foundations  ’  of  the  theme  —  that  the  laws  should  have 
been  ranged  as  the  resulting  relations.  But  these  are  evi¬ 
dently  matters  on  which  the  learned  author  has  not  bestowed 
elaborate  or  strenuous  cogitation. 

As  a  consequence  or  consonance,  there  is  also  in  the  details 
much  confusion  of  argument  and  even  laxity  of  expression. 
The  author  treats,  for  example,  as  International  rights,  those  of 
self-preservation,  acquisition,  possession ;  and  not  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  special  to  the  national  subject,  but  as  they  arc  laid 
down  in  the  municipal  law,  which  ought  however  to  be  pre¬ 
supposed  in  the  treatment  of  the  international.  Then,  if  his 
subject  be  on  this  side  overloaded  with  extraneous  matter,  he 
has  elsewhere  failed  to  seize  it  in  the  proper  extension.  For 
instance,  in  the  preface,  where  he  gives  a  sketch  historical  of 
the  progress  of  this  subject  from  the  earliest  known  times,  and 
where  some  twenty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  England,  while 
to  all  the  world  beside  is  apportioned  but  ten,  yet,  throughout 
and  with  apparent  inadvertence,  the  Civil  Law  is  represented  as 
convertible  with  International  Law  in  England.  It  is  but 
natural  then  that  the  ancients  should  not  be  sketched  with 
great  intelligence.  Accordingly  our  author  assures  us  that  the 
Romans  had  a  ‘  regular  system  of  international  relations,’  [law]  ; 
to  wit  the  Jus  Feciale  and  the  Recuperatores.  What  the  Former 
amounted  to,  we  have  explained  already.  The  recuperatores 
were,  not  merely  not  international,  but  were  no  constitutional 
officers  at  all.  They  were  only  what  in  English  law  is  familiar 
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as  arbitrators,  designated  by  the  praetor  or  by  the  parties  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  the  general,  where  the  litigants  were  of  the  army 
and  on  service.  Dabantur  (says  Livy)  et  ab  imperatoribus  conten- 
tione  orta  inter  militei.  If  they  had  to  do  with  foreigners,  it  was 
but  at  Home,  and  in  the  same  informal  and  municipal  quality. 
Still  more  curious,  if  possible,  our  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  recites 
that  Aristotle  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations.  He  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  blunder  above  alluded  to,  though  Dr. 
Whewell  mentions  the  correction  in  his  Grotius,  which  had 
been  already  for  a  year  or  two  before  the  public. 

The  real  value  of  these  volumes  does  not,  as  may  be  per¬ 
ceived,  lie  in  accuracy  of  reasoning  on  the  first  principles  of  the 
science,  but  in  the  applications  of  them  which  are  here  collected 
with  considerable  labour  and  research.  And  this  may  make 
good  the  title  Commentaries,  which  implies  no  more  than  mere 
practical  explanation.  Had  Dr.  Phillimore  but  kept  to  this,  in 
the  shape  of  short  introductions  and  occasional  notes,  to  his  col¬ 
lection  of  documents,  and  also  curtailed  the  biographical  eulo- 
giums  which  he  scatters  with  a  kindly  or  forensic  liberality,  not 
merely  across  the  Rhine  but  even  beyond  the  Atlantic  —  had 
he  done  this,  his  work  would  merit  well  of  the  country.  For 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or  at  least  of  equal  completeness,  has  been 
hitherto  presented  to  the  British  public.  Nor  ought  he  to  have 
disdained  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  originate  by  the  great 
Leibnitz,  and  pursued  by  the  industrious  Moser.  But  to  give 
it  a  mere  frontispiece  or  rather  facing  of  theory,  was  but  to  cast 
discredit  on  the  honest  edifice  behind. 

In  fine,  for  these  and  most  of  the  other  shortcomings  alluded 
to,  the  Doctor’s  own  plea  should  be  accepted  in  apology,  namely, 
that  he  has  been  the  first  in  the  English  language  to  make  a 
systematic  attempt  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is  more  flattering 
to  himself  than  to  a  country  which,  of  all,  is  the  most  merged 
in  international  relations,  and  in  which  the  study  of  International 
Law  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  constant  studies  of  philosophers 
and  statesmen,  instead  of  being  the  most  neglected.  We  have 
indicated  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  defects  of  Dr.  Phillimore’s 
work ;  its  good  qualities  are  sure  to  be  discerned  by  a  shrewd 
public ;  for  in  all  things  the  positive  is  more  perceptible  than 
the  privative.  The  first  of  virtues  in  all  books  is  the  lucidus 
ordo :  but,  without  it,  a  book  of  science  is  a  detestable  travesty, 
unfit  for  the  intellect  or  eyes  of  gods  or  men ;  and  we  may  add, 
with  the  satirist,  unfit  for  even  the  sign-posts.  Lucid  expression 
will  not  do.  Nothing  can  exceed,  for  instance,  Grotius  in  this. 
His  terms  are  so  proper,  his  sentences  so  simple,  the  structure 
of  his  periods  so  natural  and  neat,  that  he  constantly  reminds 
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one  of  the  minute  precision  of  the  filigree  and  tracery  of  Gothic 
architecture.  But  if  you  lift  the  eyes  from  this  microscopic 
gazing  and  try  to  look  back  through  a  few  paragraphs,  not  to 
say  chapters,  the  vision  is  confounded  by  a  blurred  and  quaint 
chaos,  which  completes  your  reminiscence  of  a  mediaeval  cathe¬ 
dral.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  of  Suarez  is  a  Vatican  of 
proportions,  a  ‘  vastness  that  grows,  but  grows  to  harmonise' 
Dr.  Fhillimore  too  had  a  species  of  plan,  although  the  principles 
and  texture  are  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  soundest ;  and  he  has 
filled  it  up,  as  he  indeed  with  modest  truth  expresses  it  himself, 
principally  by  historical  and  legal  disquisitions  (many  of  them 
of  great  interest),  on  the  application  of  what  is  loosely  termed 
the  Law  of  Nations  to  the  practical  questions  of  public  law. 

And  this  remark^  brings  us  to  the  third  and  final  section  of 
our  design,  which  was  to  trace  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law 
of  Nations  progressively  and  distinctly  from  their  respective 
sources  to  their  final  application  to  human  affairs.  Our  limits 
warn  us,  however,  that  w’C  can  do  no  more  than  trace  an  out¬ 
line  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  compendious 
characterisation  may  be  this :  That,  while  the  two  preceding 
phases  of  universal  jurisprudence  bore,  the  first  upon  created 
nature,  in  guise  of  Duties  to  the  Divinity;  and  the  second  upon 
htjnan  or  moral  nature,  expressed  by  Bights  —  the  final  and 
future  state  takes  the  middle  course  of  History,  upon  the  ra¬ 
tional  relations  between  Nature  and  Humanity.  Excluding, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Law  of  Nature  proper,  and  on 
the  other  the  Civil,  or  individual  law  of  men,  the  grand  inter- 
lying  region  which  belongs  to  the  present  subject  might  be 
designated  systematically,  in  those  three  constituent  aspects, 
as  the  Jus  gentium,  the  Juka  gentium,  and  the  Lex  gentium 
respectively ;  or  the  Duties,  the  Bights,  the  Laws  of  Nations. 

In  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term  Law,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  any  binding  obligation  is  imposed  by  authority  on 
sovereign  and  independent  states,  other  than  the  obligations 
which  they  themselves  recognise  as  essential  conditions  of  their 
own  civilisation,  determined  partly  by  legal  tradition  and  partly 
by  the  moral  dictates  of  public  opinion.  Thus,  to  quote  a 
familiar  instance,  England  has  endeavoured  for  half  a  century 
to  induce  all  civilised  states  to  rank  the  slave  trade  amongst 
offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations  committed  on  the  high 
seas.  Her  success  in  this  humane  enterprise  has  been  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  morality  and  advancement  of  the  nations 
with  which  she  had  to  deal.  Treaties,  the  decisions  of  maritime 
courts,  the  text  writers  on  these  subjects,  and,  in  some  few 
instances,  the  collective  Declarations  of  the  Great  Powers,  are 
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the  forms  which  these  principles  assume,  and  they  constitute  all 
that  can  strictly  be  called  the  written  Law  of  International 
Kelations.  This  written  law  is  the  offsprinp  of  those  principles 
which  we  have  traced  from  the  highest  regions  of  religion  and 
philosophy;  and  its  progress  is  the  j)rogres8  of  civilisation  itself. 
Its  application  is  more  direct  to  occurrences  and  the  dealings  of 
men  upon  the  high  seas  than  upon  land,  because  the  sea  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  municipal  and  territorial  jurisdiction. 
Hence  it  is  only  by  this  species  of  international  compact  or 
recognition  of  common  principles  that  life,  property,  and  freedom 
can  be  protected  on  the  sea  as  they  are  by  each  state  within  the 
land  boundaries  of  its  own  dominions.  But  the  principles  them¬ 
selves,  being  those  of  eternal  morality  and  justice,  inseparable 
from  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  are  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  with  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  speedily  proceed  in  this  direction, 
from  antaffonism  to  organisation.  In  this  sense  the  extension  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  of  those  mechanical  inventions 
which  have  so  powerfully  contributed  in  our  own  times  to  unite 
in  closer  brotherhood  the  families  of  civilised  Europe,  are  of  an 
importance  far  exceeding  their  immediate  and  material  results. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  which  esta¬ 
blished  the  principle  of  trade  by  neutrals  during  war,  subject  to 
no  restraint  but  that  of  actual  blockades,  and  which  abolished 
the  lawless  plunder  of  privateering,  was  another  memorable 
step ;  and  we  trust  it  will  at  no  distant  time  be  followed  by 
measures  tending  to  secure  to  private  property  on  the  high  seas 
that  immunity  which  has  long  been  extended,  even  during  war, 
to  private  property  on  land.  The  stricter  application  of  the 
law  of  non-intervention,  which  means  in  other  terms  the  refusal 
to  allow  a  foreign  force  to  control  the  just  and  natural  course 
of  events  in  another  country, — whether  it  be  to  restore  dynas¬ 
ties  which  have  fallen  by  their  follies,  or  to  uphold  institutions 
which  are  crumbling  to  decay,  —  is  a  further  homage  paid  to 
the  great  principle  of  national  independence,  and  to  the  right  of 
men  to  establish  amongst  themselves  a  government  of  their 
choice. 

From  all  these  examples,  which  could  be  indefinitely  multi¬ 
plied,  it  is  obvious  that  England  is  interested  beyond  all  the 
other  Powers  of  the  world,  in  maintaining,  promoting,  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  great  principles  of  International  Law.  She  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  all  civilised  na¬ 
tions,  for  she  has  long  abandoned  all  schemes  of  conquest ;  and 
if  her  armies  are  summoned  to  the  field  it  is  in  defence  of  the 
principles  of  International  Law,  which  more  barbarous  peoples 
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have  not  yet  learned  to  obey.  She  Is  Interested  In  the  spread  of 
commerce  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  trade,  both  In  peace  and 
war,  by  land  and  sea,  because  It  Is  evident  that  the  nation 
whose  produce  and  whose  ships  are  ’most  widely  scattered  over 
the  globe,  must  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  restrictions  placed  upon 
commercial  enterprise.  She  is  Interested  in  the  growth  of  free 
Institutions  throughout  the  world,  because  in  the  political  faith 
and  experience  of  England,  International  relations  consist  not  in 
the  alliances  of  despots  for  the  mutual  extinction  of  popular  rights, 
but  In  the  establishment  of  Independent  nations  and  govern¬ 
ments  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  and  claiming  the  same 
respect  for  their  own.  The  welfare  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  these  principles,  and  although  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  gratitude  the  progress  they  have  made  In  the  last 
half-century,  we  cannot  forget  that  a  few  months  of  general 
war — a  few  months  given  to  passion  Instead  of  reason,  and  to 
force  Instead  of  law  —  would  have  the  effect  of  a  conflagration 
in  the  stateliest  edifice  which  has  yet  been  raised  by  the  genius 
of  man.  May  Heaven  avert  the  omen!  and  may  the  rulers 
who  bear  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  in  all  the  great  States  of  Europe,  remember  that  no  glory 
or  advantage  is  for  a  moment  comparable  to  the  preservation  of 
those  principles  which  place  the  moral  and  material  interests  of 
mankind  under  the  aegis  of  public  law. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Les  Eyilses  dc  la  Terre  Sainte,  Par  le  Comte 
Melchior  D£  Vogu^.  Paris:  1860. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem.  By 
Jajies  Fergussox,  F.R.A.S.  London ;  1847. 

3.  The  Holy  City.  By  George  Williams,  B.D.  Including 
an  Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre.  By  Robert  Willis,  M.  A.  London :  1849. 

4.  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  By  EdwarI)  Ro- 
BINSON,  D.D.  London:  1856. 

5.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith. 
Vol.  I.  London:  1860. 

'T'he  history  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  practically  the  history 
of  the  Churches  of  the  Holy  Land.  That  marvellous  ten¬ 
dency  to  localise  every  incident  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  which 
was  invested  with  the  intensity  of  a  passion,  and  which  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  most  trivial  and  even  ludicrous  details,  here 
reached  its  highest  development.  For  the  genuineness  of  this 
site  there  is  the  same  absence  of  contemporary  evidence  as  for 
that  of  other  sites  scarcely  less  reverenced  by  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion.  Over  all,  again,  the  same  uncertainty  is  thrown  by 
the  language  of  pompous  historians,  who  cannot  state  a  fact  in 
plain  words,  or  name  a  man  except  by  a  periphrasis.  And  not 
unfrequently,  the  wearisome  pages  of  pilgrims  utterly  destitute 
of  the  faculty  of  historical  criticism  furnish  our  only  means  of 
ascertaining  some  event  in  the  history,  or  some  change  in  the 
form,  of  the  building. 

The  difficulties  thus  created  are  in  no  slight  degree  increased 
by  the  strength  of  the  associations  which  gather  round  the 
Holy  Land,  and  by  the  credulity  and  scepticism  to  which  they 
have  given  birth.  It  is  not  easy  to  retain  the  cold  temper  of  a 
critic  in  a  spot  full  of  the  most  touching  recollections :  it  is  not 
easy,  while  standing  in  the  very  building,  to  reject  the  time- 
honoured  traditions  which  consecrate  its  origin.  Yet  the 
genuineness  of  a  site,  and  the  history  of  a  church  which  pre¬ 
serves  it,  although  distinct  questions,  are  matters  of  pure  ar- 
chaiological  inquiry,  and  must  be  settled  strictly  on  archasological 
evidence,  if  they  arc  ever  to  be  settled  at  all.  If  this  inquiry 
carries  us  to  times,  when  the  dearth  of  historical  testimony 
throws  us  back  upon  oral  tradition,  or  to  waitings  in  which 
fables  and  marvels  predominate  over  facts,  it  should  impose  upon 
us  only  a  nicer  application  of  the  canons  of  historical  credibility. 
VOL.  CXII.  NO.  CCXXVIII.  F  F 
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Now,  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity,  we  have  I 
scarcely  anything  but  tradition  to  guide  us  with  regard  to  the  j 
two  most  important  sites  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
when  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  written  accounts, 
we  find  the  historians  more  or  less  influenced  by  that  spirit  to 
which  every  exceptional  fact  becomes  a  miracle,  and  everything 
for  which  they  cannot  account  remains  a  mystery.  As  we 
descend  to  later  times,  we  find  this  temper  more  prominent  and  1 
absorbing :  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  even  Eusebius, 
the  earliest  of  these  writers,  is  greatly  under  its  influence. 
That  the  existence  of  such  prepossessions  must  afiect  their  ^ 
authority,  is  unquestionable :  but  the  point  for  decision  is,  how 
far  they  ouglit  to  affect  it.  The  strongest  prepossession  or  even 
hallucination  on  some  subjects  may  coexist  with  clear  perception  ; 
and  sound  judgment  on  others.  The  prejudices  of  religious  and  i 
devotional  zeal  are  the  strongest  of  all,  and  detract  indefinitely 
from  the  authority  of  a  writer  on  all  matters  which  may  be  con-  j 
nected  with  them.  Yet  we  should  hold  a  man  so  influenced  to  be 
a  com|)etent  witness  on  other  points,  if  his  truthfulness  be  not 
otherwise  called  in  question.  The  testimony  of  an  ecclesiastical 
historian  may  be  very  inconclusive,  when  he  relates  a  series  of 
prodigies,  visions,  and  miracles,  or  states  the  doctrines  of  theolo¬ 
gical  antagonists.  But  this  cannot  impair  his  authority  when 
he  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  building,  or  describes  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  given  site.  His  religious  zeal  may  express  itself  in 
poetical  language,  and  we  may  make  great  qualifications  for 
rhetorical  exaggeration  :  but  we  are  not  hence  justified  in  dis¬ 
crediting  his  words,  when  he  asserts  that  a  given  building  i 
existed,  or  was  destroyed,  or  restored,  to  his  own  knowledge. 

In  our  present  subject,  we  believe  that  this  critical  canon  is  of  U 
the  utmost  importance  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  recur  to  it,  in  the  1 

hope  that  it  may  tend  to  set  at  rest  some,  at  least,  of  the  many  P 

vexed  questions  involved  in  it  [i 

Facing  each  other  on  two  neighbouring  heights,  at  a  distance 
of  little  more  than  2000  feet,  stand  the  mosques,  which  bear 
severally  the  names  of  Omar  and  El  Aksa,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  latter  claims  not  only  to  enclose  the 
sacred  site  from  which  it  draws  its  name,  but  to  represent  by 
the  strictest  material  succession  the  original  church  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  That  such  a  church  and  on  such  a  site  was  built  by  that 
emperor,  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  nor  is  it  more  doubtful  that 
that  building  was  desecrated  and  ruined  by  the  Persians  under 
Khosroes,  and  by  the  Jews  who  were  not  slothful  in  requiting 
under  his  auspices  the  resistance  of  the  Christians  to  the 
rebuilding  of  their  own  sanctuary.  The  church,  thus  thrown 
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down,  yet  not  utterly  demolished,  was  replaced  by  more  than 
one  building  of  smaller  size  and  far  humbler  pretensions.  These 
in  their  turn  were  more  systematically  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  Fatimite  Caliph  Hakem  in  the  eleventh  century,  even  if  we 
regard  as  slight  the  injuries  which  they  are  said  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  under  the  successors  of  Haroun  ^  Keschid.  Once  more 
the  buildings  were  restored  by  the  aid  of  Byzantine  emperors, 
not  long  before  the  Latin  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  A  period 
of  less  than  ninety  years  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  Crusaders 
under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  their  expulsion  by  the  arms  of 
Saladin.  But  during  that  time  a  more  sumptuous  building  was 
raised,  enclosing  every  sacred  spot  which  had  been  embraced  by 
the  original  design  of  Constantine.  Those  parts  of  the  previous 
structures  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  Hakem,  or  had  been 
rebuilt  subsequently,  were  left  untouched,  except  where  inter¬ 
ference  was  unavoidable  in  onler  to  carry  out  their  plan.  The 
building  thus  modified  and  enlarged  remained  substantially 
unaltered  until  the  great  fire  of  1808,  the  ravages  of  which  w'ere 
chiefly  confined  to  the  portions  anterior  to  the  Crusades. 

Twice  then  does  history  record  the  demolition  of  this  church, 
in  addition  to  serious  damage  inflicted  during  the  reign  of  El 
Mamoun :  and  all  these  disasters  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
befallen  the  church  of  Constantine,  or  those  edifices  which  Avere 
raised  on  its  ruins.  The  history  of  the  site  before  any  church  was 
erected  on  it,  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  distinct  question :  it 
is  a  question  not  concerned  with  its  historical  records,  but  with 
oral  tradition  and  the  means  which  Constantine  possessed  for  jus¬ 
tifying  his  acceptance  of  it.  That  question  has  indeed  a  deep 
interest  of  its  own ;  but,  as  we  have  viewed  it,  the  genuineness 
of  the  site  involves  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  work  of  the 
first  Christian  emperor.  Nor  should  we  have  entered  into  this 
question  but  for  an  architectural  theory,  which  makes  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  site  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  demands  therefore 
our  first  consideration,  when  it  is  employed  as  a  strong  argument 
to  prove  that  the  church  of  Constantine  is  not  represented  by 
the  building  which  stands  on  its  reputed  site,  but  actually  is  the 
structure  commonly  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  This  is 
the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  essay  on  the 
Topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  maintained  with  great  ingenuity, 
but  with  perhaps  more  than  necessary  vehemence  of  language. 
Standing  unsupported  in  a  position  altogether  his  own,  he  might 
have  obtained  a  wider  acceptance  of  his  views,  if,  abstaining 
from  more  special  advocacy,  he  had  confined  himself  strictly  to 
an  examination  of  all  the  documents  which  bear  upon  the  sub- 
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ject.  But  if  we  cannot  accept  his  conclusions,  we  must  premise 
that  this  arises  from  no  prepossession,  either  for  or  against  his 
theory.  The  documentary  and  traditional  evidence  together 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building  furnishes  the  grounds  of 
his  conviction :  and  they  are  precisely  the  grounds  on  which  we 
feel  compelled  to  reject  his  hypothesis,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  brilliancy  and  vigour  with  which  he  has  maintained  it. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  he  urges,  first,  the  negative  evidence 
of  the  Gospel  narrative,  which  in  his  opinion  is  irreconcilable 
with  any  other.  From  that  narrative  he  infers  the  proximity  of 
the  Pnetorium  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  spot  where  the  usurping  queen  Athaliah  was  slain 
by  the  order  of  Jehoiada.  This  fact  proves,  he  thinks,  that  a 
place  of  execution  was  near  the  temple,  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
removes  any  necessity  for  supposing  that  our  Lord  passed 
through  the  city  on  the  way  to  Golgotha.  Of  the  sepulchre 
(which  was  nigh  unto  Calvary)  he  believes  that  a  perfectly 
authentic  tradition  was  preserved  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  spot  was  marked  by  a  temple  of  Venus,  falsely  ascribed  to 
Hadrian,  who  built  only  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  site  of  that 
of  Solomon,  and  who  could  have  no  object  in  thus  raising  a 
building  as  a  studied  insult  to  an  obscure  sect  with  which  he  had 
no  quarrel.  The  order  for  the  removal  of  this  temple  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  recovery  of  the  sepulchre,  which  is  no  other  than 
the  rock  Sakrah,  the  special  object  of  Mahometan  veneration. 
To  this  rock  and  to  this  alone  will  the  descriptions  in  the  New 
Testament  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians  apply.  It  is  a  cave 
in  a  rock,  where  those  who  came  to  seek  for  the  body  of  Christ 
must  have  ‘looked  down  into  the  sepulchre,’  whereas  in  the 
modem  church  the  tomb  is  several  feet  above  the  pavement. 
On  this  rock,  in  conformity  with  Christian  custom,  Constantine 
built,  not  the  Basilica  (which  was  in  its  neighbourhood),  but  the 
round  church,  called  the  Anastasis,  and  now  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  The  Basilica  or  Martyrium  was  utterly  des¬ 
troyed  by  the  order  of  Hakem,  but  the  Golden  Gateway,  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  Atrium,  still  remains,  and  opens  into 
the  V alley  of  J ehoshaphat.  The  architecture  of  this  gateway, 
together  with  that  of  the  Anastasis,  proves  indubitably  its  Con- 
stantinian  origin.  The  forms  employed  in  them  display  a 
greater  departure  from  classical  models  than  those  of  any  build¬ 
ing  extant  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  while  they  adhere  to  them 
more  closely  than  the  edifices  of  Justinian  at  Constantinople 
and  Ravenna,  built  under  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the 
old  traditions.  Again,  the  ceiled  roofing  (a  plan  never  adopted 
by  the  Mahometans)  in  the  aisles  of  the  Dome  of  Omar,  is  a 
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distinctively  Roman  work,  and  proves,  not  less  than  the  round 
form  of  the  building,  that  it  can  be  no  mosque  either  of  Omar 
or  of  Ab  dal  iSIalek.  But  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  retmns  portions  of 
another  and  earlier  building.  At  some  period  or  other  therefore 
during  the  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries,  there  was  a  conscious 
and  designed  transfer  of  the  site  from  the  Hill  of  Sion  to  that 
on  which  rests  the  edifice  of  the  Crusaders.  This  transference, 
Mr.  Fergusson  believes,  was  effected  probably  after  the  death  of 
Hakem,  between  which  time  and  the  Latin  conquest  the 
Christians  were  enabled  to  begin  the  church  which  the  Latins, 
not  altogether  unaware  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  site,  deter¬ 
mined  to  uphold  as  the  genuine  Sepulchre  of  their  Lord. 

This  hy|)othesi3  Mr.  Fergusson  has  supported  with  an  in¬ 
genuity  and  cogency  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  without  perusing  his  essay.  We  will  not  say 
that  his  position  is  in  no  slight  degree  strengthened  by  the  am¬ 
biguous  and  exaggerated  language  of  ecclesiastical  historians 
and  rhetorical  preachers  ;  but  if  there  are  certain  cardinal  state¬ 
ments  in  their  writings,  or  special  topographical  features  with 
which  his  hypothesis  cannot  be  reconciled,  we  see  no  other 
alternative  than  to  abandon  it,  even  if  some  of  his  arguments 
still  remain  unrefuted. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Gosjiels  which  in  any  way  illustrate 
the  site  of  the  Crucifiurion,  do  not  appear  conclusive  on  either 
side.  There  is  nothing  which  absolutely  excludes  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  from  the  judgment-seat  the  road  to  Calvary  may 
have  led  through  the  city ;  and  little  can  be  inferred  from  the 
execution  of  Athaliah,  the  position  of  the  Horse  Gate  being  far 
from  certain.*  The  genuineness  of  the  site  must  therefore 
depend  chiefly  on  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  during  the 
first  three  centuries.  Unless  we  reject  the  narrative  of  Euse¬ 
bius  altogether,  we  must  believe  that  Constantine  ordered  a 
heathen  temple  to  be  removed,  and  that  on  its  removal  a  sepul¬ 
chral  cave  was  brought  to  light.  But  when  that  temple  was 
built,  or  whether  it  was  intended  to  conceal  the  cave,  and  to 
conceal  it  by  way  of  profanation  and  insult,  are  questions  which 
(to  say  the  least)  cannot  be  determined  by  the  tradition.  In 
truth,  the  whole  subject  of  the  building  of  temples  at  Jerusalem 
to  desecrate  the  site  of  others,  is  highly  perplexing  and  sus¬ 
picious.  Eusebius,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Constantine,’  merely  states 
in  general  terms  that  wicked  men  had  choked  the  cave  with 
earth,  covered  it  with  a  high  mound  afterwards  paved,  and  built 

*  See  ‘Ancient  Jerusalem,’  by  J.  F.  Thrupp,  M.A.,  p.  171. 
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upon  it  a  tomb  for  dead  souls  in  the  shape  of  a  Temple  of 
Aphrodite.  Nor  does  he,  in  his  ‘  Ecclesiastical  History,’  while 
relating  the  cstiiblishment  of  iElia  Capitolina,  mention  any 
temple  as  having  been  built  by  Hadrian.  Socrates,  living 
more  than  half  a  century  later,  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Aphrodite 
over  the  Sepulchre,  in  language  which  scarcely  implies  that  it 
was  intended  to  conceal  it.  This  ambiguity  may,  however, 
have  been  designed,  as  he  is  introducing  the  discovery,  not  so 
much  of  the  Sepulchre,  as  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Passion. 
Dion  Cassius  (and  even  his  testimony  is  not  that  of  a  contem¬ 
porary)  attributes  to  Hadrian  a  temple  of  Jupiter  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple ;  and  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  of  the 
fourth  century,  states  that  he  saw  two  statues  of  that  emj)eror 
still  erect  on  the  same  site.  Of  this  temple  and  these  statues, 
St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  the  temple  covering  the  Sepulchre, 
makes  no  mention.  But  since  for  all  such  statements  he  could 
furnish  no  new  evidence  except  from  tradition,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  perplexing  to  remark  that  nothing  is  said  of 
any  such  temple  in  conjunction  with  the  attempt  of  Julian  to 
restore  the  Jewish  sanctuary.  If  that  building  was  raised  on 
the  exact  site  and  with  the  purpose  of  desecrating  it,  the  work 
of  demolition  must  have  preceded  that  of  restoration  :  nor  does 
it  much  accord  with  the  policy  of  Julian  to  remove  a  heathen 
temple  because  he  wished  to  exalt  Judaism  at  the  expense  of 
Christianity.  Yet  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Hadrian 
would  order  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  when  even  entrance 
into  the  JElian  colony  was  interdicted  to  the  Jew ;  and  few 
thmgs,  again,  less  probable  than  that  he  would  inflict  a  similar 
insult  on  Christians  who  were  permitted  freely  to  reside  in  it 
But  the  existence  of  another  tradition  assigning  to  Hadrian  a 
temple  of  Adonis  at  Bethlehem,  proves  rather  that  he  was 
popularly  considered  an  opponent  of  holy  sites  in  general.  There 
remains  the  testimony  of  a  series  of  coins,  struck  by  Hadrian, 
the  Antonini,  tmd  Aurelian.  That  of  Hadrian  has  on  its  re¬ 
verse  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  inscrii)tion  COL 
AEL  CAP ;  the  others  represent  the  figure  of  Astarte  under  a 
tetrastyle  temple  with  the  letters  c  a  c,  indicating  evidently 
the  same  words.  But  these  coins  do  not  seem  to  necessitate 
even  the  inference  that  such  temples  were  built,  and  certainly 
they  cannot  be  held  to  fix  the  sites  on  which  they  were  severally 
raised.  To  say  the  least  then,  the  evidence  drawn  from  these 
temples  and  the  traditions  relating  to  them  is  inconclusive. 

\Vhen,  however,  from  these  traditions  we  turn  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  Constantine,  we  cannot  think  that  it  exhibits  much  un- 
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certmnty  as  to  the  position  of  the  object  sought  for.*  The  style 
of  Eusebius  is  wretched  enough,  and  his  inflated  rhetoric  con¬ 
stantly  leaves  ambiguous  many  |X)ints  on  which  he  would  probably 
have  desired  to  speak  most  clearly ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr. 
Robinson  has  on  this  point  unduly  wrested  or  strained  his  ex¬ 
pressions.  Because,  in  a  passage  of  his  *  Demonstratio  Evan- 
‘gelica,’  Eusebius  mentions  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  without  naming  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Dr. 
Robinson  infers  that  there  was  no  definite  tradition  respecting 
the  latter.  But  it  is  the  same  and  not  another  writer  who 
treats  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the  *  Life  of  Constantine,’  and  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  would  have  allowed  so  grave  a 
contradiction  to  remain,  had  he  felt  it  to  be  a  contr^iction. 
When,  to  account  for  his  silence,  it  is  urged  that  a  heathen 
temple  stood  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Robinson  rejects  the  plea  by  ask¬ 
ing  why  he  did  not  speak  of  the  horror  thus  excited.  (Later 
Biblical  Researches,  p.  256.)  But  this  method,  hard  as  it 
might  press  even  upon  more  accurate  historians,  seems  quite 
inapplicable  to  so  unsystematic  a  writer  as  Eusebius.  Con¬ 
fining  ourselves  to  his  narrative  of  the  discovery,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  divine  and  miraculous  intervention  was  manifested, 
according  to  his  belief,  not  in  guiding  Constantine  to  an  un¬ 
known  site,  but  in  preserving  the  cave  with  its  sepulchre  un¬ 
injured.  There  is  no  perplexity,  there  are  no  random  efforts. 
A  particular  spot  is  at  once  selected,  and  there  the  discovery  is 
made.  Nor  can  we  see  that  any  doubt  is  betrayed  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  that  impious  men  had  tried  to  bury  the  site  in  darkness 
and  oblivion.  It  would  at  best  imply  no  more  than  that  the 
tradition  had  been  stronger  than  their  efforts. 

Thus  far  then  we  can  only  infer  tliat  the  traditions  of  heathen 
temples  marking  sacred  sites  in  Jerusalem,  are  inconclusive, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  proceedings  of  Constantine  betray 
no  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  the  sepulchral  cave.  To 


*  M.  de  Vogii4,  admitting  that  written  or  material  proofs  of  a 
continuous  tradition  are  almost  wholly  wanting,  lays  great  stress  on 
the  moral  proofs  (yet  the  application  seems  a  dangerous  one)  that  the 
Christian  Church  speedily  numbered  a  large  number  of  converts 
whose  reverence  for  the  holy  sites  would  only  be  quickened  and  in¬ 
tensified  by  persecution,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  one  side  to  oblite¬ 
rate,  of  the  other  to  preserve  the  sacred  sites,  would  be  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  authenticity.  The  argument  would  come  with 
more  force  if  there  were  any  trace  of  local  sanctity  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Of  reverence  for  relics  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  these  are  always  personal,  not  local.  (De  Vogiie, 
p.  30.) 
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prove  that  this  cave,  so  laid  bare,  is  the  rock  Sakrah,  it  is 
needful  to  show  not  only  that  the  latter  is  a  sepulchral  excava¬ 
tion,  but  that  the  commonly  accepted  site  is  not.  Anything 
sliort  of  this  negative  conclusion  leaves  the  balance  of  proba¬ 
bilities  in  favour  of  the  latter.  But  that  the  reputed  site  does 
contain  a  rock-hewn  tomb  has,  we  think,  been  proved  beyond 
all  i>ossibility  of  question  by  Professor  Willis,  in  his  ‘  Archi- 
‘  tectural  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.’*  Any 
objections  drawn  from  inconsistencies  between  that  site  and  the 
expressions  in  the  Gospels,  can  stand  only  if  the  present  state 
of  the  cave  represents  substantially  its  original  condition.  But 
it  has  confessedly  undergone  an  indefinite  amount  of  alteration 
from  the  days  of  Constantine  onwards.  To  separate  it  from 
tlie  surrounding  rock  and  cover  the  mound,  so  left,  with  costly 
marbles,  was  naturally  the  first  step  of  those  who  sought  to 
honour  the  sacred  tomb.  The  mistaken  devotion  of  later  ages, 
which  Ultramontanists  have  lamented  not  less  than  Protestants, 
has  mutilated  the  interior  in  their  zeal  to  adorn  it.  But  there 
is  nothing,  even  in  its  present  state,  which  in  any  way  contra¬ 
dicts  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  and  much  that  bears  it  out. 
Yet  more,  the  building  in  which  it  stood  was  demolished,  first 
by  the  Persians,  and  more  systematically  by  the  order  of  Hakem. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  destroy  the  Sepulchre,  both  within 
and  without,  by  iron  hammers  and  by  firc.f  But  the  Khubbet- 
es-Sakrah  has  escaped  uninjured,  and  the  rock  exhibits  no  sign 
of  having  undergone  such  treatment.  This  difiference  in  its 
history  would  serve  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cave  dis¬ 
covered  by  Constantine,  even  if  it  were  not  proved,  as  Professor 
Willis  has  shown,  that  the  excavation  under  the  Sakrah  can 
never  have  been  a  sepulchre. J 

The  identity  of  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis  with  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  must  be  tested  chiefly  by  its  agreement  or  discrepancy 
with  the  statements  of  Eusebius.  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains 
that  the  architecture  of  the  Khubbet-cs-Sakrah  with  that  of 
the  Golden  Gateway,  can  belong  only  to  the  age  of  Constantine. 

*  See  Williams’  ‘  Holy  City,’  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

t  ‘  Architectural  History  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.’  Ap.  Williams’ 
‘  Holy  City,’  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  196,  &c.  It  is  singular  that  the  spot  on  which  Air. 
Fergusson  has  fixed  as  the  tomb  of  our  Lord,  should  furnish  strong 
grounds  for  believing  it  to  be  the  drain  of  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice 
which  stood  without  the  temple,  whether  of  f^lomon  or  of  Herod. 
On  this  rock,  during  the  Latin  kingdom,  stood  the  high  altar  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  For  a  difierent  reason,  it  has  been  not  less  re¬ 
verenced  by  the  Mahometans. 
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He  also  maintains  that  the  description  of  Eusebius  answ^ers  to 
these  two  buildings,  and  does  not  answer  to  any  others.  But, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would,  he  thinks,  only  show  that  the 
documentary  and  archscological  evidence  was  contradictory,  and 
that  the  former  must  yield  to  the  latter.  That  such  a  contra¬ 
diction  may  not  unfrequently  be  discovered,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  ended  which  on  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  assigns  the  nave  of  Waltham  Abbey  to  the 
last  Saxon  king  of  England,  while  on  that  of  its  architecture 
the  building  is  asserted  to  belong  to  the  succeeding  century. 
But  such  contradictions  relate  to  the  form  and  character,  and 
not  to  the  site  of  a  building. 

According  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  view,  Constantine  raised  two 
entirely  distinct  edifices;  —  1,  the  round  Church  of  the  Kesur- 
-rcction  ;  2,  the  Basilica  or  Martyrium :  the  latter  destroyed 
utterly  by  the  Caliph  Hakem,  the  former  still  containing  the 
genuine  Sepulchre  of  Christ.  But  the  words  of  Eusebius  do 
not  warrant  the  existence  of  any  round  church  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  That  site  he  does  indeed  call  *  the  head  of  the 
‘  whole  work ;  ’  but  he  says  simply  that  the  Emperor  adorned 
it  as  such  with  choice  columns  and  the  most  abundant  decora¬ 
tion.  The  cave  (dvrpov)  thus  adorned  opened  into  an  extensive 
hypajthral  court,  which  was  surrounded  by  cloisters  on  all  sides 
except  the  one  facing  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  for  on  the  side 
exactly  opposite  to  the  cave  (i.  e.  looking  east)  was  attached  the 
Basilica,  a  splendid  and  lofty  structure.  This  description  it 
seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hypothesis, 
or  with  his  restored  plan  of  the  edifices  of  Constantine.  (  Essay, 
Plate  VI.)  When  Eusebius  says  that  he  adorned  the  cave 
with  pillars,  the  only  legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  mound 
left,  after  cutting  away  the  sepulchre  from  the  original  rock, 
was  cncitsed  and  surrounded  with  columns,  thus  forming  a  small 
structure  in  a  lai^e  court.  It  leaves  no  room  for  any  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Sepulchre  was  conUuned  in  a  separate  building, 
or  that  it  had  more  than  one  entrance.  It  is  enshrined  and 
decorated  as  a  relic ;  but  its  magnitude  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Basilica,  which  Eusebius  distinctly 
calls  TO  fuipTvpiov  lijs  dvooracrewr,  thus  setting  aside  the  dis¬ 
tinction  which  Mr.  Fergusson  draws  between  the  dome  of 
Omar  as  the  Anastasis,  and  the  Basilica  ns  the  Martyrium. 
We  believe  also  that  the  words  of  Eusebius  exclude  the  idea 
that  the  Sepulchre  stood  in  a  Kotunda,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  cloistered  court  was  apsidal  towards  the  west.  But 
however  this  may  be,  his  statement  is  most  explicit  that  the 
Basilica  faced  the  side  which  was  exactly  opposite  (KaTaPTucpv) 
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the  entrance  to  the  Sepulchre.  Eusebius  was  an  eye-witness. 
On  a  point  like  this  he  must  have  been  speaking  either  truth  or 
deliberate  falsehood.  No  love  of  declamation,  or  superstition, 
or  religious  zeal,  can  account  for  an  untruth  (if  it  be  one)  which 
would  compel  us  to  reject  the  whole  of  his  description.  Now 
Mr.  Fergusson  finds  two  buildings  (the  mosque,  namely,  of 
Omar  anti  the  Golden  Gateway),  of  which  he  takes  the  one  to 
be  the  actual  sepulchral  church,  the  other  to  be  the  entrance  to 
the  Atrium  of  the  Basilica.  With  these  data,  he  is  compelled 
to  draw  up  his  restored  plan  of  the  latter,  of  which  tlie  axis 
deviates  slightly  from  that  of  the  Gateway.  But  the  western 
end  of  the  Basilica,  so  far  from  being  precisely  opposite  to  the 
Sepulchre,  does  not  even  face  any  side  of  the  Khubbet-es-Sakrah 
whatever.  In  fact,  the  northernmost  side  of  the  latter,  if  sub¬ 
tended  eastwards,  would  give  a  parallel  line  running  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  distant  from  the  south  side  of  the  Basilica,  That 
the  Dome  of  the  Kock  could  ever  have  stood  in  an  extensive 
court,  having  the  Basilica  exactly  opposite  to  its  eastern  side, 
is  therefore  an  absolute  impossibility;  and  Mr.  Fergusson  in 
his  plan  has  not  introduced  this  court  at  all. 

But  the  present  sepulchre  stands  in  a  rotunda,  and  the 
Khubbet-es-Sakrah  is  also  a  rotunda.  If  the  former  be  worth 
anything  as  a  tradition,  must  it  not  show  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantine  it  stooil  also  under  a  rotunda?  By  a  singular 
chance,  the  plan  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  fur¬ 
nishes  remarkable  evidence  that  it  did  not.  More  than  half  the 
msle  of  the  present  rotunda  is  bounded  by  a  concentric  wall,  in 
which  are  placed  three  small  apses,  one  at  the  west  end,  the 
others  on  the  north  and  south.  If  the  design  of  the  original 
church  had  been  round,  the  northern  and  southern  apse  must 
have  had  their  axis  on  the  diametral  line  of  the  rotunda ;  but 
this  line  falls  somewhat  to  the  east  of  both  these  apses:  and 
indeed  the  most  hasty  examination  of  the  plan  of  the  existing 
church  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  western  end,  with  its  three 
apses,  could  not  possibly  have  formed  part  of  any  circular 
design.*  Thus  the  present  plan  strictly  corroborates  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Eusebius,  and  explains  the  fact  that  a  circular 
design  is  mentioned  first  by  the  pilgrim  Arculfus,  who  saw  the 

*  Willis  (‘Architectural  History,’  in  Williams’s  ‘Holy  City,’  voLii. 
p.  203.),  who  is  followed  by  M.  de  Vogiie,  p.  1 47.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  neither  Professor  Willis  nor  Mr.  Fergusson  should 
have  personally  examined  the  localities  of  which  they  treat.  The 
novelty  of  his  hypothesis  would  appear  to  have  laid  a  greater  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  latter  to  test  on  the  spot  an  opinion  which  in  such  case 
he  would  probably  have  seen  reason  to  modify  or  abandon. 
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churclj  soon  after  its  restoration  by  Modestus,  to  whom  therefore 
the  substitution  of  the  rotunda  must  be  attributed. 

Finally,  after  some  confused  and  inflated  description,  we  come 
to  another  plain  topographical  statement,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
that  Eusebius  could  have  been  unconsciously  mistaken.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  size  or  magnificence  of  the  atrium  on 
which  he  expends  so  much  of  his  rhetoric,  we  must  either 
accept  without  question,  or  reject  his  unequivocal  statement, 
that  the  propylaea  of  the  building  opened  uj)on  the  very  middle 
of  the  great  market-place.  But  the  Golden  Gateway  opens  on 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and,  if  it  be  the  propylaum  in  ques¬ 
tion,  convicts  Eusebius  of  an  absolute  and  impossible  falsehood, 
whereas  the  east  end  of  the  present  church  actually  opens  on  a 
street  of  deserted  bazaars,  and  on  a  spot  where  still  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  jwrtico. 

Putting  aside,  therefore,  all  questions  as  to  the  Sepulchre 
itself,  —  on  two  points,  at  least,  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
west  end,  namely,  of  the  Basilica  lay  precisely  east  of  the  only 
entrance  to  the  cave,  and  that  the  propylaea  opened  into  the 
midst  of  a  wide  market-place),  the  Language  of  Eusebius  is  hope¬ 
lessly  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Fergusson;  and 
unless  his  authority  is  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  the  dome  of  the 
rock  is  not  the  original  Church  ^f  the  Anastasis,  and  cannot  lie 
anywhere  near  it.  Its  architectural  character,  therefore,  which 
impelled  Mr.  Fergusson  to  frame  his  theory,  remains  at  the 
worst  only  a  strange  and  perplexing  difficulty.  To  attempt  to 
solve  it  by  altering  the  position  of  several  of  the  most  important 
sites  in  a  city,  by  modifying  or  denying  many  (if  not  most)  of 
the  facts  recorded  about  them,  by  resorting  to  changes  of  con¬ 
stant  and  serious  interpolation,  and  by  assuming  the  fraudulent 
transfer  of  one  site,  in  favour  of  which  nothing  can  be  urged 
beyond  its  probability,  is  an  alternative  which,  to  say  the  least, 
should  be  adopted  only  in  the  last  resort  We  accept,  without 
question,  the  statements  of  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  or  St.  Cyril, 
when  they  relate  plain  facts  of  topography  or  history :  we  should 
accept  similar  statements  with  equal  confidence  from  the  most 
credulous  pilgrim  or  the  most  superstitious  chronicler,  unless 
there  were  other  reasons  for  doubting  their  veracity.  But  if 
Eusebius  says  that  a  Basilica  stood  precisely  to  the  cast  of  a 
sepulchre,  and  we  place  it  so  as  not  to  face  that  sepulchre  at 
all,  we  may  be  free  to  reject  his  statement,  but  we  cannot 
consistently  quote  his  testimony  even  for  the  commonest  matters 
of  fact.  If  again  we  say  that  a  building  which  clearly  exists 
substantially  in  its  original  condition,  is  actually  a  structure 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  first  by  an  invading 
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araij)  and  again  by  a  fanatical  caliph,  Ave  cannot  use  for  any 
other  purposes  a  history  which  raanitestly  must  be  a  mere  tissue 
of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Yet  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains  that  the 
Khubbet-eS'S.'ikrah  reUuns  even  its  original  ceiled  roof  uninjured, 
although  the  Church  of  Constantine  was  thrown  down  by  the 
Persians  of  Khosroes,  and  the  restored  building  still  more  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  by  the  order  of  Hakem. 

To  us  it  appears  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  magnified  the  diflS- 
culties  presented  by  the  architectural  forms  both  of  the  Golden 
Gateway  and  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  It  is  even  easier  to 
account  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former,  which  (as  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  has  remarked)  is  evidently  a  Koman  portal,  intended  not 
for  defence,  but  as  an  entrance  to  a  rebgious  building.  He  has 
himself  noticed  ‘  the  almost  classical  forms  and  proportions  ’  of 
!  the  external  pillars,  and  probably  they  may  with  gocni  reason  be 

I  ascribed  to  the  temple  of  Herod.*  In  the  Mosque  of  Omar  his 

I  perplexities  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  the  circular  form  of  the 

building,  by  the  heavy  entablature  supporting  the  discharging 
pointed  arches  of  the  inner  aisle,  and  by  the  ceiled  roofing.  No 
I  Mahometan  mosque,  he  says,  was  ever  built  in  an  octagonal  or 

circular  form,  and  even  tombs  of  this  shape  are  found  only  in 
I  India,  while  the  other  features  precisely  characterise  the  Byzan- 

!  tine  architecture  of  the  time  of  fJonstantine.  The  whole  build- 

I  ing,  both  within  and  without,  presents  indeed  one  uniform  and 

'  harmonious  design.  In  its  interior,  at  least,  Mr.  Fergusson  sees 

indubitable  evidence  of  its  Constantinian  origin,  while  to  us  it 
seems  not  less  strange  that  any  can  examine  it  without  discem- 
I  ing  the  strongest  Saracenic  influence.  But  we  believe  that  the 

I  argument  drawn  from  Mahometan  usage  elsewhere  is  a  fallacious 

i  and  dangerous  one.  General  usage  cannot  furnish  conclusive 

evidence  against  an  exception,  if  this  be  one.  The  preservation 
of  any  isolated  relic  or  monument  naturally  suggests  an  octagonal 
or  circular  structure,  and  the  dome  of  Omar  was  clearly  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  rock  which  almost  fills  its  area.  And  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  remark,  that  there  existed  already 
in  the  same  city  a  round  building,  designed  also  to  enshrine  a 
cave.  The  rotunda  of  Modcstus  had  been  completed  half  a 
century  before  Ab  dal  Malek  commenced  his  mosque  (assuming 
for  the  moment  that  it  is  his  work ;)  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  that 
structure  may  have  guided  the  design  of  the  Caliph,  although  we 
do  not  see  that  either  Mr.  Williams  or  M.  de  Vogiic  have 


*  Mr.  Williams  (  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  355,  &c.)  thinks  that  it 
may  be  identified  with  the  Beautiful  Gate  mentioned  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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noticed  this  fact,  while  replying  to  Mr.  Fergusson.  The  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  form  of  the  entablature  might  have  had  more 
force,  if  Mr.  Fergusson  had  not  himself  employed  it  to  prove  the 
arcades  of  the  mosque  el  Aksa  to  be  Saracenic.  In  that  building 
the  Byzantine  columns  support  a  wooden  architrave  on  which 
rest  highly  stilted  pointed  arches,  of  the  most  uncouth  and  bar¬ 
barous  character,  betraying,  it  would  seem,  the  very  infancy  of 
that  style  from  which  sprung  the  sumptuous  mosques  and 
splendid  palaces  of  Egypt  and  Spain.  In  the  dome  of  the  Rock 
the  entablature  and  arches  are  encumbered  with  a  lavish  profu¬ 
sion  of  ornament,  and  with  the  elegant  capitals  (approaching 
nearly  to  Corinthian)  display  an  intermixture  of  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  influences.  A  comice,  of  Saracenic  character,  mns 
round  the  inner  aisle  above  the  pier  arches  of  the  dome. 

The  likelihood  of  such  commingling  influences  is  borne  out  by 
a  singular  agreement  of  the  Arabian  traditions  and  chroniclers*, 
who  affirm  that  Abd  al  Malek  gathered  together  the  most  skilful 
workmen  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark,  that  at  no  time  have  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
shown  reluctance  to  employ  Christian  architects  and  workmen  in 
their  structures ;  and  in  this  instance  the  amount  of  influence  so 
exercised  seems  to  be  not  much  greater  than  that  of  Byzantine 
art  over  the  buildings  of  the  Crusaders.  The  only  remaining 
question  is,  whether  Ab  dal  Malek’s  work  extended  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  dome,  which,  Mr.  Fergusson  admits,  is  of  ‘pure 
*  Mahometan  architecture,  and  is  known  to  have  been  erected,  or 
‘  at  least  thoroughly  repaired,  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Second, 
‘one  of  the  Mahometan  rulers  of  Constantinople.’  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  does  not  state  his  authorities,  but  M.  de  Vogu4,  who 
(p.  291.)  attributes  the  ornamentation  of  the  dome  to  Sultan 
Selim  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  done  good  service  by  insert¬ 
ing  in  his  work  the  description  of  this  building  by  John  of 
Wurzburg,  who  saw  it  while  it  was  used  as  a  church  by  the 
Knights  Templars  (i.  e.  previous  to  the  year  1187).  His  account 
so  accurately  describes  the  present  dome,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  building,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  por¬ 
tions  bearing  immediately  upon  it : — 

‘  Between  the  exterior  wall  and  the  inner  range  of  columns  (which, 
all  of  marble,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  separated  by  four  squared 
piers,  support  the  interior  and  smaller  wall)  there  is  a  range  of  six¬ 
teen  columns,  and  of  eight  square  marble  piers.  It  supports  a  roof 
which  joins  the  interior  to  the  external  wdl,  and  a  ceiling  adorned 
with  beautiful  compartments.  Above  this  wall,!and  of  a  narrower 


*  Williams’s  ‘  Holy  City,’  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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diameter,  rises  in  the  air  a  spherical  cupola,  painted  internally,  and 
covered  without  by  plates  of  lead,  and  crowned  by  the  Cross  which 
the  Christians  have  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  the  building.’* 
(^Les  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  286.) 

We  have  thus  tested  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  before  entering 
on  any  other  topics,  not  merely  because  his  admirable  chapters  on 
Eastern  Art,  in  his  Handbook  of  Architecture,  have  imparted 
to  his  judgment  on  all  cognate  points  a  special  weight,  but 
because  it  would  have  been  useless  to  speak  of  the  various 
I  edifices  which  have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  site  of  the  Holy 

j  Sepulchre,  while  an  hyix)thesis  had  been  left  unnoticed,  which 

i  denied  not  only  the  genuineness  of  the  site,  but  the  fact  that 

'  Constantine  had  raised  any  building  either  on  or  near  it  This 

j  assumption,  in  fact,  removes  the  basis  of  any  such  investigation  ; 

for  we  have  seen  that  the  round  church  was  first  raised  by 
[  Modestus,  while  the  apse  still  proves  incontestably  the  existence 

,  of  an  older  building  which  was  not  round,  and  which,  from  that 

i  very  circumstance,  answers  to  the  description  of  Eusebius.  That 

[  building  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  if  it  were  not 

!  (and  it  could  not  be)  earlier ;  and  if  so,  what  could  it  be  but  the 

Martyrium  of  the  Resurrection  ?  f 


•  M.  de  Vogiie  says  that  the  shafts  of  the  columns  (of  precious 
marbles)  vary  in  length  and  thickness,  and  are  evidently  spoils  from 
ancient  buildings,  probably  from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Herod. 
(P.  277.)  There  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  elevations  and  sketches 
of  Messrs.  Arundale  and  Catherwood.  (Fergusson’s  ‘  Essay,’  frontis¬ 
piece  and  Plate  I.)  As  in  the  case  of  the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  we  greatly 
need  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  building.  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the  Knights  Templars  adopted  the  practice  of  build¬ 
ing  round  churches  more  from  a  desire  of  imitating  the  Rotunda  of 
Modestus,  than  of  reproducing  the  dome  of  Abd  at  Malck.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willis  (in  Williams’s  ‘  Holy  City,’  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  confines  it 
to  the  former. 

j*  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  because  with 
regard  to  this  building  we  need  further  information  before  ^\e  can 
[  determine  many  points  now  wholly  uncertain.  Although,  since  M. 

de  Vogiie’s  departure,  the  tolerance  of  Kiamil  Pacha  has  permitted 
ingress  to  many  Christian  travellers,  their  admission  has  not  added 
much  to  our  knowledge.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  Mr.  Ca- 
therwood’s  plan  with  Mr.  Arundale’s  view  of  the  mosque,  both  given 
in  Mr.  Fei^usson’s  Essay  (Plates  II.  and  V.).  Little  more,  it  would 
seem,  can  as  yet  be  affirmed,  than  that  the  description  of  Procopius 
can  be  applied  to  no  other  building,  and  that  it  applies  in  a  very  re¬ 
markable  way  to  this ;  that  the  interior  exhibits  a  very  rude  and 
barbarous  Saracenic  design  ;  and  that  little  of  the  edifice  of  Justinian 
remains  besides  the  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  have  been  encased 
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The  preceding  remarks  were  written  before  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
article  on  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
‘Dictionary  of  the  Bible,’  was  placed  in  our  hands.  That 
article,  in  our  judgment,  calls  for  a  still  stronger  protest  than 
his  previous  essay ;  and  we  cannot  but  lament  that  the  ‘  Dic- 
‘  tionary  of  the  Bible  ’  (which  is  in  so  many  respects  a  most 
important  contribution  to  our  literature),  should  stand  committed 
to  a  theory  which,  as  we  believe,  transgresses  the  most  im¬ 
portant  canons  of  historical  criticism,  and  enwraps  the  whole 
subject  in  a  maze  of  bewildering  difficulties.  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
more  recent  summary  is  in  substance  the  same  with  his  ‘  Essay,’ 
and  where  it  differs,  it  differs,  we  think,  in  a  less  scrupulous 
assumption  of  facts  and  distortion  of  authorities ;  and  we  can 
only  confess  our  astonishment  that,  in  an  attempt  to  remodel 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  re-write  its  modern  history, 
he  should  impute  to  his  opponents  ‘various  hypotheses  to 
‘  explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case,’  and  up¬ 
braid  them  with  indulging  in  ‘  continued  appeals  to  fmtb,’ 
and  in  ‘personal  arguments.’  For  ourselves  we  can  but  deny 
the  imputation.  We  have  no  hypothesis  to  support;  we  have 
made  no  appeals  to  faith;  we  have  not  brought  forward  a 
single  personal  argument.  We  have  simply  examined  a  mass 
of  historical  and  architectural  evidence,  with  every  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  which  we  have  shown  that  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
theory  stands  out  in  the  most  complete  and  glaring  contradic¬ 
tion.  Until  these  contradictions  are  ffiirly  met  (and  his  recent 
article  meets  none  of  them)  we  cannot  hold  ourselves  bound  to 
answer  the  few  additional  difficulties  which  he  now  urges.  We 
will,  however,  attempt  to  show  in  a  few  words  that  in  urging 
them  he  has  only  added  to  his  own.  AVithout  dwelling  on  his 
first  position,  that  ‘  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  should  ac- 
‘  cord  with  those  of  the  Bible  narrative,’  further  than  to  repeat 
that  that  narrative  furnishes  no  conclusive  evidence  for  deter- 


in  coarse  reticulated  work,  which  by  its  bulge  would  betray  the  fact 
of  concealment,  even  if  the  volutes  and  part  of  the  abacus  had  not 
been  left  peering  out  above  it.  (Fergusson’s  ‘  Essay,’  p.  109. ;  Wil¬ 
liams's  ‘  iloly  City,’  voh  ii.  p.  306.)  A  capital  of  similar  design, 
from  the  entrance  court  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  is  figured 
by  M.  de  Vogiie  (p.  172.).  Of  the  five  arches  in  the  colonnade 
before  the  Mosque  el  Aksa,  three  are  unmistakably  Romanesque,  and 
must  have  been  added  by  the  Crusaders  while  the  building  was  occu¬ 
pied  as  a  royal  palace.  It  still  retains  pointed  roofs  externally ;  a 
strong  proof  that  the  building,  under  the  parts  so  roofed,  must  have 
been  originally  Byzantine. 
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mining  the  topography,  and  that  the  genuineness  of  the  site, 
and  the  position  of  the  church,  are  two  distinct  questions, —  we 
must  at  once  maintain  that  he  states  what  is  not  correct  in  fact, 
when  he  affirms  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  is  *  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Crusades, 

*  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Constantine.’  Not  only  do 
other  portions  of  the  building  exhibit  evidence  of  earlier  work, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  apsidal  terminations  proves  indis¬ 
putably  the  existence  of  an  original  building  which  had  no  ro¬ 
tunda  ;  and  the  lower  portions  of  these  apsidal  walls  belong  as 
certainly  to  this  earliest  design.  !M.  de  Vogue’s  discovery  of 
a  portion  of  the  atrium  may  not  be  known  to  Mr.  Fergusson; 
but  (to  say  the  least)  it  presents  a  formidable  difficulty  to  his 
theory,  while  it  corroborates  as  remarkably  the  statements  of 
Eusebius.  But  when  he  affirms  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
‘  possesses  in  its  centre  a  mass  of  living  rock  with  one  cave  in 

*  it,  exactly  as  describetl  by  Eusebius,’  while  the  present  church 
has  only  a  ‘  small  tabernacle  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen  by 

*  human  eyes,’  we  confess  that  his  words  seem  to  us  beyond  the 
reach  of  criticism.  Eusebius  says  nothing  of  a  rock  extending 
‘  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the  church :  ’  his  words  utterly 
overthrow  any  such  supposition.  And  Mr.  Fergusson  ignores 
the  difficulty  that  the  Sakrah  never  could  have  contained  a 
sepulchral  cave,  and  that  its  present  condition  is  in  entire  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  history  of  the  Sepulchre ;  while  his  other 
assertion  can  only  stand  by  convicting  Fabri  of  falsehood,  when 
he  affirms  that  in  1480  he  found  the  wall  which  is  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Angel  Chapel,  and  in  which  the  little  door 

,  of  the  Sepulchre  is  formed,  to  be  a  naked  rock,  in  one  piece, 
without  joints,  and  still  showing  the  marks  of  tools.  (Willis, 
ap.  Williams’s  ‘  Holy  City,’  vol.  ii.  p.  186.)  His  theory  indeed 
involves  nothing  less  than  a  miracle,  for  his  cave  and  tomb  re¬ 
main  uninjured,  while  of  the  other  (to  say  nothing  of  the  muti¬ 
lations  which  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Khosroes  and  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Haroun  al  Raschid)  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
historian  that  the  agents  of  Hakem  ‘  endeavoured  to  break  in 

*  pieces  even  the  hollow  tomb  of  the  Sepulchre  with  iron  ham- 
‘  mers,’  and  then  tried  to  destroy  it  by  fire. 

Mr.  Fergusson  endeavours  in  vain  to  establish  a  continuous 
tradition  for  the  genuineness  of  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre.  It 
is  impossible  to  trace  its  existence  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  this,  when  taken  together  with  the 
total  absence  of  all  local  sanctity  in  the  New  Testament,  abso¬ 
lutely  precludes  our  attaching  any  force  to  a  tradition  which 
probably  does  not  belong  to  the  first  century. 
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But  it  is  still  more  strange  that  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  proof 
for  his  theory  in  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  which  he  thus 
translates :  ‘  On  the  very  spot  that  witnessed  our  Saviour’s  suf- 
‘ferings  a  new  Jerusalem  was  constructed  over  against  the  one 
‘  so  celebrated  of  old,  which,  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought 
‘  on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord,  has  experienced  the  last 
‘  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  this  city  that  the 
‘  emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument  of  our  Saviour’s  victory 
‘  over  deatL,  with  rich  and  lavish  magnificence.’  We  can  only 
suppose  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  misunderstood  the  very  words 
which  he  has  emphasized,  and  that  he  believes  Eusebius  to 
assert  that  the  work  of  Constantine  was  raised  opposite  to  the 
New  Jerusalem  (i.  e.  on  the  hill  of  the  Temple).  The  meaning 
of  Eusebius  is  precisely  contrary ;  and  the  passage  positively 
affirms  that  his  church  was  built  on  the  hill  exactly  opposite  to 
that  on  which  stands  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  and  a  comparison 
of  this  passive  with  another  in  Socrates  (Historia  Ecclesias- 
tlca,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  15.),  will  also  show  that  by  the  words  New 
Jerusalem  he  actually  meant  to  designate  the  5lartyrium  of  the 
Anastasis  itself. 

If,  in  his  zeal  to  show  that  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  is 
not  the  work  of  Abd  al  Malek,  he  has  omitted  to  account  for 
the  magnificent  building  which  indubitably  was  reared  by  that 
caliph,  but  which,  according  to  his  theory,  must  in  some  strange 
way  have  disappeared,  he  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  efforts  to 
claim  as  an  authority  on  his  side  the  pilgrim  Arculfus,  who 
visited  Jerusalem  eight  years  before  that  work  was  begun. 
Assuming  that  the  dome  of  the  Rock  ‘  was  certainly  then,  as  it 
‘  is  now,  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  important  building 
‘  in  Jerusalem,’  he  concludes  that  Arculfus  describes  it  under 
the  designation  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  Now  the 
dome  of  the  Rock  has  a  diameter  of  nearly  eighty  feet ;  over 
nearly  fifty  feet  of  this  diameter  projects  the  rock  to  a  height 
varying  from  six  to  ten  feet,  covered  by  nothing  but  the  gigantic 
dome  which  soars  above  it.  Contrast  with  this  the  words  of 
Arculfus,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Round  Church  is  situated  a 
‘  round  cabin  (tegurium)  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  rock,  within 
‘  which  there  is  space  for  nine  men  to  stand  and  pray,’  and  all 
further  comment  becomes  superfluous.  Of  his  crowning  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  transference  of  the  site  from  one  hill  to  another, 
we  will  only  cite  his  own  words  that  no  record  exists  to  attest 
it.  Finally,  Eusebius  says  that  Constantine  raised  one  building, 
which  he  calls  to  fiaprvpiov  Trjs  dvaxrrdaews :  Mr.  Fergusson 
says  that  he  raised  two,  one  the  Martyrium,  the  other  the 
Anastasis.  Eusebius  says  that  the  Sepulchre  was  precisely  west 
VOL.  CXII.  NO.  CCXXVIII.  G  G 
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of  the  Basilica,  and  on  the  same  axis  both  with  it  as  well  as 
with  the  atrium  and  propylaea:  Mr.  Fergusson  ignores  each  of 
these  statements.  Eusebius  says  that  the  propylca  opened  on 
a  market-place ;  Mr.  Fergusson  identifies  the  propylasa  with 
the  Golden  Gateway,  which  he  admits  has  a  slightly  different 
axis  even  from  the  atrium,  and  which  opens  on  the  valley  of 
Jehoshnphat,  where  a  market-place,  to  use  the  words  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willis,  is  ‘  ludicrously  impossible.*  Eusebius  says  that 
the  Sepulchre  stood  in  an  extensive  court:  of  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  takes  no  notice  whatever.  All  records  affirm  that  the 
work  of  Constantine  was  more  or  less  mutilated  by  the  Persians 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  after  the  death  of  Haroun  al  Has- 
chid  in  the  ninth,  and  that  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Hakemin 
the  eleventh  :  Mr.  Fergusson  maintains  that  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  has  escaped  all  injury, and  retains  even  its  ceiled  roofing 
unmutilated.  While  these  contradictions  remain  —  with  amass 
of  other  difficulties — unnoticed  and  unrefuted,  the  whole  burden 
of  proof  must  rest  on  ^Ir.  Fergusson.  We  are  not  bound  to 
refute  assumptions,  or  even  evidence  brought  forward  to  support 
a  theory  which  impugns  known  facts,  ignores  archaeological  tes¬ 
timony,  and  contradicts  the  historical  records  connected  with  the 
subject  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 

Throughout  we  have  examined  the  question  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  canons  of  historical  criticism,  and  have  kept 
out  of  sight  every  consideration  of  the  cogency  of  local  tradi¬ 
tions,  of  the  sanctity  of  sites,  and  of  the  violence  which  would 
be  done  to  the  most  cherished  associations,  if  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
theory  should  be  proved  to  be  correct.  But  we  can  avow  no 
sympathy  with  the  school  which  eagerly  seizes  on  every  plea  for 
discrediting  a  given  tradition  or  uprooting  a  given  association ; 
and  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  to  us  the  more  religious 
temper  of  men  who  seek  rather  to  believe  than  to  reject,  appears 
altogether  preferable.  The  warmth  of  their  devotion,  and  the 
earnestness  of  their  religious  prepossessions,  may  impel  them  to 
accept  a  site  as  genuine  on  slender  and  insufficient  evidence,  or 
to  discern  a  miracle  where  others  may  perceive  none.  But  so 
long  as  they  examine  fairly  and  dispassionately  the  evidence  of 
written  records,  whether  they  bear  for  or  against  their  own 
premisses,  as  long  as  they  do  not  distort  or  run  counter  to  their 
statements,  the  historical  faculty  in  them  has  received  no  serious 
injury,  while  the  sceptical  disposition,  as  such,  assuredly,  does  not 
carry  wdth  it  its  own  consolation.  This  critical  fairness  is,  we 
think,  manifested  in  no  ordinary  degree  throughout  the  pages  of 
!M.  de  Vogiid.  A  zealous  Koman  Catholic,  he  never  disavows 
the  strength  of  his  religious  emotions,  and  his  own  personal 
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interest  in  the  genuineness  of  the  sites  which  he  visits ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  any  inadmissible  evidence 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  it.  Thus  he  labours  hard  to  show  that 
Eusebius  must  have  been  aware  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
as  well  as  of  the  Recovery  of  the  Sepulchre,  because  so  important 
a  spot  as  that  of  Golgotha  must  have  attracted  his  attention,  and 
also  that  of  Constantine.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  say  that 
Eusebius  mentions  the  miraculous  discovery  of  the  instruments  of 
the  Passion.  The  value  of  his  work  depends  chiefly  on  those 
chapters  in  which  he  has  not  gone  over  the  same  ground  with 
Professor  Willis  in  his  Architectural  History  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  So  nearly  indeed  are  they  agreed  on  the  various 
transformations  which  the  Sepulchre  and  the  buildings  about  it 
have  undergone,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  M,  de  Vogue’s 
labour  becomes  a  superfluous  repetition :  and  in  the  few  points  in 
which  he  differs  from  Professor  Willis,  the  latter,  if  he  be  in  error, 
errs  from  a  far  closer  adherence  to  the  expressions  of  his  authori¬ 
ties.  But  M.  de  Vogiie  may  claim  the  merit  of  original  research 
in  the  general  archaeology  of  Palestine,  and  thus  of  supplying 
omissions  in  Professor  Willis’s  treatise  as  well  as  of  bringing  to 
light  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Latin  work  in  the  Holy 
Land.  This  latter  subject  he  has  examined  with  a  fulness  and 
accuracy  which  deserves  very  high  praise,  and  which  goes  far 
towards  settling  several  disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saracenic  art  have  exercised  over 
each  other. 

If  the  earliest  form  of  the  buildings  round  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  too  much  a  matter  of  speculation,  the  church  of  Bethlehem, 
of  which  M.  de  Vogii^  gives  a  most  valuable  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  possesses  an  interest  of  another  kind,  in  the  character  of 
its  architecture,  while  it  also  illustrates  the  original  arrangements 
of  the  church  of  the  Resurrection.*  Whether  the  nave  be  or  be 
not  of  the  same  date  with  the  apsidal  terminations  of  the  church, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  work  which  can  belong  pnly  to  the  time 

*  JI.  de  Vogu6  regards  the  site  of  this  church  as  the  most  certain 
of  all  the  sacred  localities  of  Palestine.  He  naturally  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  mentioned,  in  no  doubtful  tone,  by  J ustin 
the  Martyr ;  and,  undoubtedly,  a  record  which  carries  the  tradition 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Tlie  testimony  of  Origen,  of  Eusebius,  and  of  Jerome  is  obviously  of 
no  value  except  as  preserving  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Justin. 
Whether  the  grotto  be  or  be  not  the  scene  of  the  Nativity,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  cave  in  which  Jerome  dwelt  for  thirty  years. 
We  will  only  refer  to  Dr.  Stanley’s  examination  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  site.  ‘  Sinai  and  Palestine,’  p.  436,  &c. 
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of  Constantine  or  Justinian.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  hosts  of 
Khosroes,  which  threw  down  the  Basilica  at  Jerusalem,  should 
have  wholly  spared  so  rich  a  structure  as  the  Church  of  the 
.  Nativity :  but  the  havoc  could  not  have  "one  further  than  the 

5  destruction  of  the  roof  and  marbles  of  the  interior,  with  the 

I  demolition  of  the  atrium.  The  nave  retains  its  magnificent 

I  arcade  of  eleven  bays  (with  monolithic  Corinthian  columns, 

I  supporting  a  horizontal  architrave),  flanked  by  double  aisles. 

II  The  transepts  (of  the  same  height  and  width  as  the  nave)  are 
terminated  to  the  north  and  south  by  apses,  which  spring  imme- 

;  diately  from  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave-aisles.  These  aisles 

I  are  continued  beyond  the  transepts  with  arches  of  larger  span, 

the  inner  for  two  bays,  and  the  two  outer  aisles  for  one  bay, 
t  each  ending  in  right-angled  terminations,  beyond  which  an  apse 

i  (similar  in  dimensions  to  those  of  the  transepts)  closes  the  choir. 

The  arrangement  of  the  three  apses  (excepting  that  the  connect¬ 
ing  |K)rtions  are  squared  in  the  one  instance,  and  rounded  in 
the  other)  is  similar  to  that  of  the  apses  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
j  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  illustrated  further  by  the  plans  of  some 

small  churches  of  the  fourth  and  even  of  the  third  century, 

I  which  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  catacombs  at  Rome.  These 

;  churches,  although  extremely  diminutive,  have,  as  !M.  de  Vogiic 

remarks,  precisely  the  same  arrangement  of  apses  as  the  church 
at  Bethlehem,  and  even  the  squared  wall  which  connects  them. 
(P.  116.)  At  Bethlehem  again,  as  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepul¬ 
chre,  w'e  have  the  same  design  of  a  large  atrium  opening  by 
three  grand  portals  into  the  nave  of  the  Basilica.  The  roof  is 
of  open  timber  work,  and,  although  modern,  cannot  have  re¬ 
placed  a  vault :  and  as  there  are  no  arches  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts  and  nave,  the  design  could  not  have  comprised  a 
cupola.  All  this,  taken  together,  furnishes  strong  evidence  that 
the  church  cannot  belong  to  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  must 
therefore  belong  to  that  of  Constantine.  In  the  churches  of  the 
former,  the  cuppla  is  either  the  absorbing  feature  of  the  whole 
design,  or  greatly  modifies  the  arrangement  of  the  surrounding 
I)art3.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  drawing  a  distinetion  between 
the  nave  and  the  rest  of  the  building,  for  the  crypt  (on  account 
of  which  the  church  was  raised)  runs  under  the  greater  part  of 
the  choir,  and  ‘  proves,  if  we  admit  the  antiquity  of  the  nave, 
‘  that  the  original  could  not  have  differed  much  from  the  exist- 
‘  ing  choir.’  (P.  54.)  Eusebius  ascribes  to  Constantine  a  church 
built  over  the  cave  of  the  Nativity  as  distinctly  as  the  one 
raised  over  the  Sepulchre,  and  describes  both  alike  as  great  and 
splendid  edifices.  The  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  says  of  Bethlehem 
as  of  the  Sepulchre,  ‘  Ibi  Basilica  facta  est  jussu  Constantin!.’ 
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The  same  fact  is  recorded  by  the  liistorians  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
men.  St.  Jerome,  speaking  of  tljc  funeral  of  Paula,  says  that 
amongst  a  crowd  of  w’orshippers  her  body  was  placed,  first,  in 
the  midst  of  the  church,  and,  three  days  later,  in  the  crypt 
below, — thus  clearly  proving  the  large  dimensions  of  the  Basilica. 

A  worthless  and  self-refuting  legend  in  the  annals  of  Eutychius 
ascribes  the  building  to  Justinian,  while  the  total  silence  of 
Procopius  proves  conclusively  that  that  emperor  could  not  have 
built  a  church  which  the  historian  must  otherwise  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  amongst  the  most  splendid  of  his  structures.  In  the 
inroad  of  the  Persians  it  escaped  with  the  loss  of  its  roofs  and 
its  marbles.  From  the  fury  of  Hakem  it  was  delivered,  as  the 
legend  says,  by  a  blaze  of  light,  which  struck  down  the  spoilers 
to  the  earth,  or  (as  M.  de  Vogiie  here  ventures  to  suggest) 
by  the  gold  of  the  Christians,  which  dazzled  their  eyes  and  gra¬ 
tified  their  avarice.  The  large  space  of  wall  between  the 
arcades  of  the  nave  and  the  windows  of  the  clerestory  still 
exhibits  faded  fragments  of  the  mosaics,  which  once  adorned  the 
whole  of  it.  The  roof  with  its  bare  rafters  forms  but  a  poor 
covering  for  a  building  so  magnificent.  The  recent  date  of  this 
roof  is  well  ascertained,  although  thpre  is  good  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  original  roof  was  not  a  vault,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  rich  than  the  church  which  it  covered.*  The  walls  of  the 
aisles  were  encased  in  brilliant  marbles,  if  we  may  believe  the 
testimony  of  Quaresmius,  a  pilgrim  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  says  that  he  still  saw  some  of  the  slabs,  as  well  as  the  fast¬ 
enings  of  others  which  had  been  torn  down.  But  whether  the 
blank  wall  below  the  clerestory  was  thus  decorated  in  the 
original  design,  is  a  question  to  which  probably  no  answer  can 
be  given.  It  is  only  certain  that  the  mosaics  which  remain 
belong  to  a  later  age,  and  that  they  stand  a  shattered  memorial 
of  the  short  and  hollow  reconciliation  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  when  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  had  purged  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  from  Mahometan  pollution. 

To  these  mosaics  the  church  at  Bethlehem  owes  no  small 
portion  of  its  interest.  The  inscriptions  attached  to  them  illus¬ 
trate  the  strange  readiness  with  which  the  Crusaders  passed 
from  the  carnage  of  battle  to  the  decrees  of  councils, — from  the 
sack  of  cities  and  the  torturing  of  women  and  children,  to  the 
work  of  theological  reconciliation.  It  is  no  slight  advantage 


•  Eusebius  says  that  the  roof  of  Constantine’s  Basilica  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  had  carved  compartments,  suspended  over  the  nave  like  a  vast 
and  brilliant  sea  of  gold.  It  is  probable  that  the  Church  of  Bethlehem 
had  a  cradle-roof  similarly  decorated.  (De  Vogiie,  p.  53.) 
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that  the  mosaics  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  their  date. 
Throughout,  Latin  influence  is  plainly  discernible,  while  the 
workmanship  is  Byzantine,  and  the  majority  of  the  inscriptions 
are  Greek.  The  whole  work  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
Latin  bishop  of  Bethlehem ;  but  no  small  part  of  the  cost  was 
defrayed  by  the  ambiguous  friendship  of  Manuel  Comnenue. 
The  inscriptions  have  suffered  greatly  from  time  and  injuries : 
but,  availing  himself  of  the  work  of  Quaresmius,  who  transcribed 
all  that  were  uninjured  in  his  day,  M.  de  Vogiie  has  been 
enabled  to  fill  up  many  gaps  in  the  fragments  still  remaining. 
The  most  important  mosaics  exhibit  a  series  of  architectural  de¬ 
signs,  containing  each  the  decrees  of  a  council.  On  the  north 
side  are  memorials  of  the  councils  of  Ancyra,  Antioch,  Sardica, 
Gangra,  Laodicsea,  and  Carthage :  on  the  south,  the  six  councils 
commonly  known  as  oecumenical,  together  with  the  second 
council  of  Nicsea.  In  the  examination  of  these  subjects,  M.  de 
Vt^iie  naturally  sees  evidence  for  the  dogma  of  Papal  Supre¬ 
macy,  even  where,  as  in  the  council  of  Sardica,  facts  would 
appear  to  warrant  a  very  different  conclusion.  But  he  is  more 
happy  in  his  discrimination  of  the  share  which  Latins  and  Greeks 
severally  bore  in  the  work  decoration. 

‘  In  spite  of  numerous  Latin  inscriptions,  we  cannot  fail  of  seeing 
in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subjects,  evident  characteristics  of 
Byzantine  work.  The  representation  of  councils,  and  especially  of 
the  seven  oecumenical  councils,  is  a  subject  altogether  Greek.  It  is 
never  found  in  the  churches  of  the  West,  while  in  those  of  the  East 
examples  of  it  are  common  enough.  .  .  .  The  nmbus  given  to 
prophets  and  personages  of  the  OhI  Testament,  tlie  Byzantine  form 
adopted  for  the  architectural  designs,  the  words  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sibyl,  belong  to  Greek  iconography.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Latin  influence  is  evident,  not  merely  in  many  Latin  inscriptions 
mingled  with  the  Greek,  but  in  several  iconographical  details.  Thus 
the  attitude  of  benediction  is  Latin,  —  a  usage  unknown  in  Greek 
painting  ;  and  the  oecumenical  councils  themselves  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  according  to  the  rules  of  the  “  Guide  to  Painting,”  or  as  they 
exist  still  in  the  churches  of  Mount  Athos.  In  these  are  depicted 
the  chief  members  of  the  council.  The  emperor  presides  surrounded 
by  saints,  priests,  and  pontiffs,  of  whom  one  acts  as  secretary.  The 
Iloly  Spirit  hpvers  above,  inspiring  the  fathers  of  the  council,  while 
devils  seated  on  their  shoulders  blind  and  captivate  the  heresiarchs. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  portraits  have  disappeared,  while  the 
texts  alone  remain.’  (Les  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  87.) 

The  date  of  these  mosaics  is  determined  not  merely  by  the 
statements  of  Johannes  Phocas  (quoted  by  Leo  Allatius,  a 
Greek  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  dedicated  his  works  to 
Louis  XIV.),  but  by  an  inscription  in  the  western  apse,  of  which 
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great  part  is  still  extant,  and  the  lost  parts  are  restored  from  the 
copy  given  by  Quaresmius.  Of  this  inscription  M.  de  Vogiie 
remarks,  that  it  closely  resembles  those  of  the  nave.  ‘  Its  general 
‘  character,  the  form  of  tlic  letters,  its  ligatures,  are  identical,  and 
‘  would  alone  be  enough  to  prove  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  nave 

*  are  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  the  whole  decoration  of  the 

*  church  is  the  work  of  the  Crusaders.’  These  decorations  were 
yet  fresh  when  the  Latin  kingdom  was  overthrown.  From  that 
time  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem  has  been  a  series  of 
disasters,  only  less  severe  than  those  which  have  befallen  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
roof,  already  decayed  or  damaged,  was  rebuilt  with  funds  sent 
by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  Edward  IV. 
of  England  contributed  the  lead  for  the  exterior.  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  extensive  repairs  were  carried  out  by  the  Greek  clergy, 
who  had  displaced  the  Latins  in  the  possession  of  the  church. 
Restored  to  the  latter  in  1690,  in  1788  it  again  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  who  still  continue  to  occupy  it.  JSL  de 
Vogiie  laments,  with  reason,  the  more  barbarous  *  restorations’ 
of  1842.  Fragments  of  mosaics  (and  not  many  of  them  re¬ 
mained)  were  covered  with  plaister :  a  blank  wall  was  raised  all 
round  the  choir,  within  which  enclosure  the  Greeks  celebrate 
their  offices,  while  the  nave  is  abandoned  to  lounging  smokers, 
screaming  children,  the  merchandise  of  hucksters,  and  the  horses 
of  vagrant  Bedouins. 

M.  de  Vogiie  thinks  that  if  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
had  undergone  fewer  transformations,  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory 
could  not  have  been  propounded.  At  the  least,  it  could  not  have 
been  supixirted  by  the  break  in  its  history  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  It  would  have  been  a  happier  circum¬ 
stance  for  this  controversy,  if  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  had  re¬ 
tained  more  than  the  foundation  walls  of  the  buildings  anterior  to 
Modestus.  The  Basilica  of  Bethlehem  has  experienced  a  better 
fortune :  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  before  the  round  buildings 
of  Modestus  a  church  stood  here,  with  a  semicircular  termination 
which  could  not  belong  to  a  rotunda.  If  this  church  was  an¬ 
terior  to  the  destruction  by  Khosroes,  it  must  have  belonged 
either  to  the  age  of  Constantine  or  that  of  Justinian  ;  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  latter  raised  any  building 
near  this  spot.  That  the  words  of  Eusebius  contradict  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  hypothesis  on  at  least  two  vital  points,  in  which 
they  singularly  correspond  with  the  commonly  received  site,  Ave 
have  seen  already.  But  when  from  his  description  Ave  proceed 
to  reconstruct  the  original  edifice,  the  task  is  less  easy,  and  the 
result  more  uncertain.  M.  de  Vogiie  and  Professor  Willis,  both 
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taking  the  same  view,  and  both  agreed  as  to  the  site  of  the 
church  and  its  history,  differ  greatly  in  their  plans,  restored  from 
the  only  extant  authority  on  the  subject  The  arrangement  of 
the  apses  (already  spoken  of)  would  appear  to  determine  the 
width  of  the  great  court  which  enclosed  the  Sepulchre.  The 
size  and  position  of  the  atrium  seems  now  to  be  ascertained,  if  a 
discovery  made  by  M.  de  Vogii^  should  (as  it  seems  probable) 
be  correct.  The  street  of  the  bazaars  exhibits  the  remains  of 
the  propylaja ;  and  their  dimensions  are  in  part  determined  by 
the  fact  that  there  remain  not  only  the  bases  and  shafts  of  four 
of  the  columns,  but  also  the  square  pilaster  which  marks  its 
southern  angle.  The  fragment  brought  to  light  by  M.  de 
Vogiie  in  the  court  of  the  Coptic  Convent  fixes  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  the  colonnade  of  the  atrium.  It  is  a  large  rec¬ 
tangular  pier,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  which  are 
attached  pilasters  supporting  the  remains  of  highly  ornamented 
arches  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  On  the  northern  is  a 
simple  pilaster,  with  the  springing  of  a  perfectly  plain  arch, 
which  served  evidently  to  connect  the  arcade  with  an  outer  wall. 
The  details  of  this  fragment, —  its  chamfered  pilasters, — without 
capitals,  but  with  a  foliation  of  acanthus  leaves  running  round 
the  whole  pier,  —  the  oval  and  beaded  mouldings  of  the  arches, 
agree  well  with  the  forms  of  the  fourth  century.  The  spring  of 
the  arch  proves  its  span  to  have  been  about  sixteen  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  piers  is  about  fifteen,  thus  giving  about  thirty  feet 
for  the  height  of  the  portico,  which  thus  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  propylaea. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  and  its  relation  to  the  western 
apse,  M.  de  Vogiie  differs  from  Professor  Willis,  except  on 
almost  the  only  fact  stated  unequivocally  by  Eusebius  —  that 
the  nave  was  flanked  by  double  aisles.  For  the  rest,  Eusebius 
states  (1)  that  Constantine  decorated  the  sacred  cave,  as  the 
head  of  the  whole  work,  (toO  -iravros  Surtrep  riva  KS^\t}v)  with 
choice  columns  and  great  magnificence;  (2)  that  from  this  he 
passed  in  order  (Bufiaivep  e^s)  to  a  very  large  space  open  to 
the  sky,  which  he  paved  with  marble,  and  surrounded-  with 
colonn^es  on  three  sides ;  for  (3)  on  the  side  exactly  opposite 
the  cave  was  attached  the  great  Basilica;  that  (4)  three  splendid 
doors  turned  towards  the  rising  sun  admitted  the  crowd ;  and 
(5)  opposite  to  these  doors  was  the  apse,  the  head  of  the  whole 
work. 

-Arguing  from  these  statements.  Professor  Willis  holds  that 
the  Basilica  w’as  a  distinct  building,  whose  apse  or  western  end 
was  exactly  east  of  the  Sepulchre,  —  that  the  large  open  court 
in  which  the  latter  stood  was  formed  by  subtending  the  sides 
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from  the  base  (still  remaining)  of  the  large  western  apse,  and 
that  the  altar,  surrounded  by  the  twelve  columns  with  silver 
capitals  stood  in  the  apse  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
^I.  de  Vogihi,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  court  of 
the  Sepulchre  and  the  apse  of  the  Basilica  arc  one  and  the  same, 
—  that  the  nave  and  its  aisles  opened  into  a  narrow  transept,  in 
the  middle  of  which  stood  the  altar  with  tAvelve  columns,  and 
that  on  the  western  side  of  this  transept  opened  the  three  doors 
which  Eusebius  specially  notices.*  He  cannot  admit  ‘  that  the 
‘  Basilicii  destined  for  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  and  for  the 
‘  celebration  of  the  Divine  offices,  was  separated  from  the  Holy 
‘  Sepulchre,  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  raised.  Indeed  this 
‘  disposition  would  be  directly  opposed  to  the  aim  of  the  founders 
‘  of  the  building,  and  would  moreover  have  shut  out  the  court  of 
‘  the  Sepulchre  by  tlie  external  wall  of  the  apse  of  the  Basilica, 

‘  i.  e.  by  a  convex  surface,  —  a  combination  especially  un- 
‘  pleasing.’  (P.  136.)  To  assert  that  the  view  of  the  Sepulchre 
from  the  high  altar  was  the  special  aim  of  Constantine,  is  perhaps 
to  assume  too  much.  But  M.  de  Vogiid’s  argument  is  slightly 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Eusebius  speaks  of  both  the  Sepul¬ 
chre  and  the  apse  as  the  head  of  the  whole  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  opinion  reduces  the  very  spacious  court  {•)(S)pov 
irafifieyedT])  into  a  very  small  one,  —  throws  back  the  three  great 
doors  to  tiie  western  end  of  the  transept,  and  then  compels  him 
to  assume  the  existence  of  six  large  portals  (a  fact  respecting 
which  the  silence  of  Eusebius  is  very  singular),  —  and  to  place 
the  altar  in  the  transept,  when  general  usage  would  require  the 
apse.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Eusebius  seems  distinctly  to 
affirm  that  the  great  doors  were  the  entrances  from  the  atrium 
into  the  Basilica,  for  he  does  not  mention  them  until  he  has 
completed  his  description  of  the  nave  with  its  double  aisles,  and 
thus  makes  them  stand  at  the  cast  not  of  the  great  apse  but  of 
the  nave.  If  again  the  apse  of  the  court  was  also  the  apse  of 
the  Basilica,  then  the  Sepulchre  was  in  the  Basilica,  nor  could  it 
with  truth  be  said  that  the  latter  exactly  faced  it,  unless  the 
word  ve^s  is  here  taken  to  mean  nave  and  aisles  as  distinct  from 
choir  —  a  meaning  for  which  probably  no  authority  can  be 


*  The  idea  (which  M.  de  Vogiie  speaks  of  as  the  popular  one) 
that  the  Court  of  the  Sepulchre  was  placed  on  the  side  of,  and  was 
equal  in  length  with,  the  Basilica,  must  be  abandoned,  for  the  same 
reason  which  renders  Mr.  Fergusson’s  hypothesis  untenable.  Euse¬ 
bius  states,  with  a  clearness  leaving  no  room  for  uncertainty,  that 
the  Court  of  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Basilica  had  both  the  same  axis. 
Neither  of  these  theories  fulfils  this  essential  condition. 
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found.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  more  logical  to  eharge 
Eusebius  with  inaccuracy  than  to  reject  any  architectural  proof 
for  AI.  de  Vogue’s  position.  Such  proof  he  discovers  in  the 
statement  that  some  bases  of  capitals  were  visible  in  the  ground 
level  of  the  rotuuda  before  the  fire  of  1808,  and  that  his  restored 
transept,  or  entrance  to  the  apse,  occupies  precisely  the  position 
of  the  great  piers  of  the  modern  rotunda.*  To  us  it  appears, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  plans,  that  every  vestige  of  the 
three  entrances,  as  he  places  them,  must  have  been  removed 
before  the  rotunda  could  be  built ;  and  that,  if  they  occupied  the 
place  of  the  present  large  eastern  piers,  they  must  have  stood, 
not  at  the  base  of  the  apse,  but  at  the  end  of  the  nave  and  its 
two  interior  aisles.  But  such  perplexities  are  of  minor  im- 
jwrtaiice ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  admit,  with  Professor  Willis, 
that '  the  description  of  Eusebius  is  far  too  loose,  impeifect,  and 

*  uutcchnical  to  admit  of  certain  interpretation  into  the  accurate 

*  language  of  descriptive  geometry.’  And  it  is  no  small  gmn, 
that  we  have  material  proof  for  the  more  important  localities  of 
the  atrium  and  its  propylaea,  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  for 
all  inquiries  connected  with  this  building. 

The  account  given  by  M.  de  Vogiic  of  the  two  churches 
whicli  rose  successively  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
between  tlie  destruction  by  the  Persians  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Crusaders,  although  more  detailed,  is  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  Professor  Willis.  From  tlie  description  given  by  Ar- 
culfus,  who  visited  Jerusivlcm  in  680,  we  first  learn  that  a 
rotunda  had  been  substituted  for  the  semicircular  apse  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  that  the  various  sacred  sites  were  no  longer  com¬ 
prised,  as  they  had  been,  in  one  symmetrical  dc^u.  We  now 
have  a  group  of  four  churches,  (1)  the  Anastasis ;  (2)  the 
Church  of  Golgotha:  (3)  of  the  Inventiou  of  the  Cross;  or,  as 
it  was  now  called,  the  Basilica  of  Constantine;  and  (4)  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Beyond  these  facts  no  definite 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  tlie  narrative  of  Arculfus.  Ex¬ 
tracted  from  him  by  Adomnanus  at  Iona,  after  his  return,  it  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  a  memoir  drawn  up  on  the  spot ;  and  of 
the  plan  sketched  from  memory,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  all  resemblance  to  the  places  which  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate.  There  is  enough  to  indicate  the  large 
apse  of  the  former  church  with  its  three  smaller  ajises;  but 


•  We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  authority  there  may  be  for 
this  statement,  for  which  he  only  refers  to  ‘  ALuiti,  Etat.  Pres,  de 
‘Jerusalem,’  vol.  viii.  p.  1.  (P.  143.) 
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there  is  little  more.  His  written  descriptions,  however,  are 
more  full,  and  seem  in  many  points  more  accurate. 

For  the  third  building  raised  (after  the  ravages  of  Hakem) 
by  Constantine  Monomachus,  we  have  the  description  of  another 
pilgrim,  the  monk  Soewulf,  who  visited  the  Holy  City  three 
years  after  the  conquest  by  the  Latins, — while,  therefore,  the 
design  of  Monomachus  had  not  yet  been  modifie4  by  the  splendid 
additions  made  to  It  by  the  Crusaders.  The  most  important 
change  in  this  third  period  was  the  throwing  out  (from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  original  apse)  of  three  chapels,  of 
which  the  account  given  by  Soewulf  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  modem  plan  of  that  portion  of  the  church.  (Willis,  ap. 
Williams’s  *  Holy  City,’  vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  For  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Latins  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  with 
the  existing  buildings  beyond  what  the  necessities  of  their  design 
required.  Their  changes  were  confined  to  the  removal  of  the 
eastern  apse  and  entrances  of  the  rotunda,  together  with  the 
insignificant  oratory  raised  over  the  Stone  of  Unction.  They 
then  proceeded  to  attach  to  the  former  edifice  their  beautiful 
Romanesque  structure.  From  the  southern  court  (at  the  angle 
formed  with  the  northernmost  of  the  three  chapels  of  Constan¬ 
tine  Monomachus,  over  which  rose  the  great  campanile,  now  a 
ruin.)  the  double  doorway  opened  into  the  transepts,  each  of  a 
single  bay, — between  which,  on  four  great  piers  of  square  edges 
alternating  with  rounded  shafts,  rose  a  cupola  on  pendentives  to 
the  height  of  110  feet.  To  the  west  the  choir  (of  two  bays 
under  a  single  vault)  is  terminated  by  an  apse  with  three  ra¬ 
diating  chapels.  Our  present  purpose  in  no  way  calls  upon  us 
to  describe  at  length  the  several  portions  of  this  edifice ;  and  the 
admirable  account  of  Professor  Willis  renders  the  task  wholly 
unnecessary.  But  apart  from  any  such  strictly  technical  detail, 
there  are  subjects  of  wide  and  special  interest  which  must  not 
be  passed  by,  and  in  which  this  splendid  building  may  enable 
us  to  determine  some  important  points  whereon  a  definite 
judgment  is  greatly  needed. 

In  the  midst  of  an  Eastern  city,  surrounded  by  purely  Eastern 
associations,  the  Church  of  the  Crusaders,  rich  with  the  forms 
of  a  foreign  art,  rises  with  a  peculiar  and  melancholy  majesty. 
Yet  it  was  no  exotic  transplanted  into  a  strange  and  uncongenial 
soil.  In  its  new  home,  the  architecture  of  the  West  has  bowed 
to  the  necessities  of  climate,  and  availed  itself  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  exhibited  in  the  art  of  the  country  which  it  had  subdued, 
yet  losing  nothing  of  its  ancient  strength  and  dignity.  It  has 
found  itself  in  a  region  of  terraced  roofs  and  soaring  cupolas ; 
and  the  high-pitched  gables  of  Europe  have  at  once  been  aban- 
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doncd  for  the  long  level  lines  of  Eastern  edifices.  The  dome 
rises  above  arcades  and  portals  with  clustered  shafts  and  deeply 
recessed  and  richly  moulded  arches.  It  has  borrowed,  where  it 
desired  them,  the  features  and  details  both  of  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  art  while  yet  it  remained  the  creation  of  another  land 
to  which  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  art  could  never  have  given 
birth.  By  so  doing  it  has  been  enabled  to  depart,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  from  the  traditions  of  the  West ;  and  its  triforia  and 
clerestories  have  assumed  forms  which  would  be  strange  to  the 
churches  of  Teutonic  Christendom.  And  this  building,  whose 
origin,  it  would  seem,  none  could  for  an  instant  call  in  question, 
rises  up  in  this  distant  land  no  solitary  stranger,  but  one  of  a 
host  of  kindred  buildings  scattered  throughout  the  temporary 
realm  of  the  Crusaders.  Nor  can  it  boast  of  a  beauty  and  a 
richness  which  is  not  shared,  albeit  in  less  degree,  by  many 
another  Latin  edifice  in  Palestine.  They  are  buildings,  again, 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  others,  tell  their  own  tale  and 
relate  their  own  history.  If  not  a  single  written  memorial  had 
come  down  to  us,  we  should  have  known  that  the  whole  scries 
arose  within  the  brief  compass  of  three  generations.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eleventh  century  witnessed  the  establishment 
of  the  Latin  kingdom,  and  before  its  close  the  successors  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin  were  expelled,  never  to  regain  the  power 
of  raising  like  structures  in  the  Holy  Land.  Yet  the  time  was 
not  too  short  to  test  the  vitality  of  Western  art.  In  the  space 
of  ninety  years  it  might  be  so  far  modified  by  Eastern  forms  as 
to  lose  its  own  identity ;  or  it  might  extend  its  influence  over 
the  land  which  it  had  invaded.  Was  it,  then,  more  susceptible 
of  Byzantine  or  Saracenic  influence  towards  the  close  than  it 
had  been  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  or  was  it  less  ? 
And,  again,  at  this  same  time,  the  art  which  il^me  bequeathed 
as  an  inheritance  to  Teutonic  Christendom,  was  receiving  a 
mighty  impetus.  Did  the  tide  of  the  Crusades,  as  it  was  thrown 
back  on  Europe,  carry  with  it  any  power  to  modify  or  hasten 
that  great  development  ?  And  is  any  portion  of  Teutonic  art 
to  be  traced  to  the  land  where  the  Crusaders  tore  down  the 
Crescent  which  had  glistened  on  the  dome  of  Omar’s  Mosque 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years? 

Of  these  important  questions  some  have  received  little  or  no 
attention,  none  have  been  examined  with  anything  like  the 
fulness  and  care  which  M.  de  Vogiie  has  bestowed  upon  them. 
He  is  the  first  who  may  be  said  to  have  grasped  the  Latin 
archaeology  of  Palestine  as  a  whole;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  the  history  of  Latin  art  from  the  time  when  it 
rsused  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  to  the  period  when  it  was 
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driven  back  to  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  is  eminently  satis¬ 
factory.  But  we  doubt  whether  he  has  grasped  as  clearly  the 
characteristics  which  distinguished  the  architecture  of  Teutonic 
Europe  from  all  other  forms,  whether  Romanesque,  Byzantine, 
or  Saracenic ;  and  we  think  that  his  Gallicism  has  carried  him 
too  far  when  he  asserts  that  to  France  alone  are  we  to  look  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  architecture  of  our  forefathers. 

The  point  in  which  Latin  art  first  underwent  a  modification 
in  Palestine,  is  clearly  the  substitution  of  terraced  roofs  for 
high-pitched  gables.  If  this  change  affected  their  designs  ex¬ 
ternally,  its  influence  internally  is  still  more  prominent.  But 
we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  diflSculty  under  which 
M.  de  VogU6  supposes  the  Western  architects  to  have  laboured, 
or  the  special  advantages  of  flattened  ceilings.  In  the  twelfth 
century  he  lielieves  that  the  necessity  for  covering  the  trlforium 
of  a  church  with  a  lejin-to  roof  was  always  an  embarrassment 
in  the  internal  treatment  of  the  nave ;  that,  if  we  suppose  the 
triforium  to  be  vaulted,  the  rafters  of  the  outer  roof  must  rest 
against  the  main  wall  at  an  elevation  above  the  arcade  of  the 
triforium ;  and  that  thus  a  space  of  blank  wall,  not  easy  to 
treat  satisfactorily,  would  be  left  between  the  triforium  and  the 
clerestory,  the  windows  of  which,  thrust  up  towards  the  roof, 
would  be  dwarfed  to  a  size  quite  dlsproportioned  to  the  elevation 
of  the  church.  This  difficulty,  he  says,  the  Western  architects 
tried  to  evade  by  all  kinds  of  contrivances,  yet  without  success. 
(P.  180.)  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  substitution  of  flat  roofs 
removes  the  difficulty ;  but  we  cannot  see  why  there  may  not 
be  other  solutions  of  it,  ffven  if  we  retain  vaulted  triforia, 
which,  after  all,  are  very  rare  and  exceptional.  The  splendid 
triforia  of  our  own  Romanesque  churches  are  introduced  with¬ 
out  condemning  the  clerestory  windows  to  the  insignificant  pro¬ 
portions  which  M.  de  Vogiie  feelingly  laments ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  treatment  of  the  triforium  constitutes  any  special  merit 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  in  fact  an  arcade 
nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  pier-arches  below;  and  a  clerestory 
window  of  very  puny  dimensions  is  inserted  in  the  blank  space 
between  the  triforium  and  the  vault.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  architects  of  the  twelfth  century  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  the  matter ;  and  if  they  had,  we  are  sure  that  they  would 
have  devised  more  than  one  of  the  many  remedies  which  readily 
suggest  themselves.  Elsewhere  (p.  358.)  he  speaks  of  the  tri¬ 
forium  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  as  the  result  of  its  vast 
proportions  ;  and  yet  its  clerestory  windows  are  no  better  deve¬ 
loped  than  those  at  Sebaste  or  Lydda.  Later  still  (p.  378.),  he 
specifies  ‘  windows  timidly  pierced,’  amongst  details  which  the 
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Latins  in  Palestine  borrowed  from  the  usi^es  of  the  country. 
The  exi^crated  triforium  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
diminutive  windows  which  without  triforia  characterise  the 
other  churches  of  Palestine,  are  among  their  most  prominent 
defects;  and  we  regret  that  M.  de  Vogiie  has  striven  wdth  so 
much  labour  to  prove  them  to  be  merits.* 

But  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  the  only  one  of  which 
the  design  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  any  triforium.  A 
more  general  instance  of  accommodation  to  foreign  forms  is  the 
adoption  of  the  pointed  arch.  A  superficial  view  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  round  arch  was  the  essential 
characteristic  of  all  the  Romanesque  styles,  as  the  pointed  is 
supposed  to  be  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Gothic.  But 
the  buildings  of  the  Crusaders,  raised  at  a  time  when  the  use  of 
the  latter  was,  in  Europe,  altogether  exceptional,  exhibits  an 
universal  predominance  of  point^  forms ;  and  it  is  only  in  later 
designs  that  we  find  a  few  examples  of  round  arches.  If,  then, 
in  spite  of  this  adoption  of  pointed  forms,  the  structures  of  the 
Crusaders  remain,  as  will  be  seen,  essentially  Romanesque,  and 
if  they  exhibit  this  character  more  prominently  in  the  later  than 
the  earlier  examples,  it  is  at  once  clear  that  the  traditions  of  the 
"VVest  were  deserted  not  for  the  sake  of  a  new  development,  but 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  employed  in  their 
erection.  In  the  earliest  designs,  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole 
building,  has  evidently  been  raised  by  Byzantine  workmen 
under  Latin  direction.  In  the  later,  the  Byzantine  element  is 
confined  chiefly  to  pieces  of  detail ;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  see 
in  the  capitals  of  clustered  columns  the  intermixture  of  forms 
unmistakably  I^atin  and  Byzantine.  Thus  the  capital  at  the 
angle  of  the  choir  and  transept  in  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
is,  over  one  shaft,  an  imitation  of  Corinthian  ;  over  the  other,  a 
Romanesque  composition  of  beaded  lace-work  inV5rtwined  round 
three  or  four  male  human  heads.  Of  two  other  neighbouring 
columns,  the  one  capital  is,  similarly,  pseudo-Corinthian ;  the 
other  bears  a  crowned  figure  seated  between  two  acanthus  leaves 
under  an  arcading  flanked  by  two  small  turrets.  But  where 
the  subjects  were  alien  to  the  traditions  of  Eastern  art,  it  is  at 
least  evident  that  no  Byzantine  had  any  share  in  their  exccu- 

*  In  the  later  English  developments  of  Gothic,  the  Continuous  or 
Perpendicular  style  effected  the  change  which  M.  de  Vogiie  attributes 
to  the  necessity  of  employing  flat  terraces  in  Palestine.  But  the 
consequent  diminution  of  triforia  and  exaggeration  of  clerestories  is 
generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  signs  of  a  degraded  form  of 
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tion,  even  if  these  pieces  were  not  actually  brought,  ready 
worked,  from  Europe,  as  M.  de  Vogu4  considers  them  to  have 
been.  Thus  over  the  clustered  shafts  which  divide  the  great 
southern  portal,  the  capitals  exhibit  some  exquisitely  wrought 
Byzantine  foliations,  while  in  the  sculptured  transoms  placed 
upon  them,  the  carvings  are  as  certainly  Romanesque.  That 
to  the  left  exhibits  the  r^ing  of  Lazarus,  the  Last  Supper,  and 
some  other  incidents  of  the  Gospel  nantitive.  That  on  the  right 
hand,  of  a  totally  different  character,  consists  of  a  curiously  in¬ 
terlaced  pattern,  with  fruits,  leaves,  and  flowers,  amongst  which 
are  intertwined  human  forms  with  those  of  birds  and  fantastic 
animals  in  various  attitudes.  The  human  figures  are  nude,  and 
worked  with  so  much  care  and  truthfulness  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  are  wrought  from  the  actual  model.  Such  allegorical 
devices  are  common  in  the  Romanesque  churches  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  may,  as  M.  de  Vogue  remarks,  be  at  once  distin¬ 
guished  from  anything  Byzantine, — whether  we  admit  or  reject 
his  inference  that  the  absence  of  sculpture  in  Byzantine  work 
was  the  immediate  result  of  Greek  Christianity.  ‘  By  a  natural 
‘  reaction  against  Pagan  statuary,  of  which  it  had  produced  the 
‘  most  splendid  works,  Greece,  on  embracing  Christianity, 

‘  banished  from  its  churches  all  sculptured  representations  of 
‘  the  Deity  and  the  saints.  The  result  of  this  exclusion  was  the 
‘  almost  total  abandonment  of  sculpture  to  the  benefit  of  paint- 
‘  ing.  Even  ornamental  carving  received  a  fatal  blow;  its  decay 
‘  is  the  more  perceptible  the  farther  that  it  is  removed  from  its 
‘  broken  and  forgotten  traditions.’  (P.  186.) 

But  this  hypothesis  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  history 
of  Iconoclasm.  If  it  be  eorrect,  pictures  alone  would  have 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  Isaurian  emperors.  Yet  the  edicts  of 
Leo,  issued  four  centuries  after  the  public  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  declare  war  not  more  against  pictures  than  against 
statues,  nor  were  the  latter  less  an  object  of  fanatical  attach¬ 
ment  than  the  former.  As  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  was 
the  defeat  of  Iconoclasm,  the  rejection  of  sculpture  supervened 
at  a  later  period.  The  causes  of  that  abandonment  it  might 
not  be  easy  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine ;  but  whether 
it  were  that  the  principles  of  Iconoclasm  worked  more  success¬ 
fully  when  confined  to  a  process  of  silent  leavening,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades  Byzantine  art  had 
received  that  hard  and  stereotyped  form  of  strict  conventionality 
which  was  fatal  to  the  hope  of  any  genuine  developments.* 

•  It  would  follow  therefore  from  this  (even  if  we  had  not  abun¬ 
dant  proofs  of  the  fact  elsewhere)  that  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
arose  merely  from  the  convenience  of  construction.  If  in  Byzantine 
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Thus,  then,  the  architecture  of  Western  Europe  sojourned  for 
a  while  in  Palestine,  little  affected  by  Eastern  influences,  and 
imparting  no  impulse  to  Eastern  art  till  the  Latin  dominion 
was  overthrown.  With  the  one  exception,  indeed,  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  where  they  had  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  site 
and  to  adapt  their  design  to  previous  buildings,  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  runs  through  the  whole  series  of  the  Latin  churches 
both  in  their  plans  and  elevations.  A  nave  and  aisles,  of  equal 
length,  opening  into  transepts  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
aisle  walls,  and  over  the  intersection  of  which  rises  a  cupola  on 
pendentives, — together  with  three  apsidal  terminations  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  width  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles  respectively, 
complete  the  plan  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  in  all  these 
buildings.  Commonly  the  central  apse  is  thrown  back  a  few 
feet ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  church  at  Kiriath  el  Enab  ( Abou 
Gosh),  they  are  all  of  the  same  depth,  and  as  they  are  only 
internal,  the  plan  of  the  building  becomes  a  perfect  parallelo¬ 
gram.  M.  de  Vogiie  does  not  profess  to  have  drawn  up  a 
complete  list  of  these  churches,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  many  even  of  those  which  he  has  named.  Although 
their  general  similarity  renders  it  probable  that  further  examina¬ 
tion  would  bring  to  light  no  very  important  variations  of  plan, 
yet  those  which  M.  de  Vogiie  has  seen  differ  so  much  in  their 
relative  richness,  and  the  management  of  certain  features,  that 
further  research  may  be  expected  to  add  to  our  knowledge  in 
this  respect.  The  piers  are  sometimes  mere  squared  masses  of 
stone,  without  bases  or  capitals  (as  in  the  ruined  church  of  St. 
Mary  ^Magdalene  at  Jerusalem)  and  the  arches  in  consequence 
perfectly  flat.  In  others  (as  in  St.  Anne’s,  Jerusalem)  the  piers 
are  formed  by  clusters  of  square-edged  shafts,  with  small  capitals 
over  those  on  which  rest  the  pier  arches,  while  the  rest  run  up 
without  interruption  to  the  vaulting.  This  is  generally  quite 

or  Saracenic  art  there  were  any  indications  of  developing  for  this 
form  an  ornamentation  analogous  to  the  Gothic,  it  might  have  been 
more  needful  to  examine  whether  the  pointed  architecture  of  Europe 
was  introduced  by  the  Crusaders  after  their  contact  with  Eastern 
forms.  Not  only  did  the  Crusaders  receive  no  such  ornamentation, 
but  in  their  later  buildings  they  made  use  of  the  round  arch  more 
frequently  than  in  their  earlier  designs.  At  best  then,  they  received 
from  their  eastern  sojourn  a  mere  form  ;  and  it  is  superfluous  at  this 
day  to  remark  that  this  form  had  been  not  unfrequently  employed  in 
Romanesque  buildings,  when  the  needs  of  construction  required  it, 
and  that,  so  employed,  it  w&s  altogether  more  likely  to  develope  its 
influence  over  the  whole  edifice,  than  if  it  had  been  a  mere  importa¬ 
tion  from  a  foreign  land. 
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plain,  except  when  the  arch  of  construction  is  made  visible,  and 
imparts  an  appearance  of  incipient  groining  to  the  roof.  The 
flat  terraces  render  a  triforium  unnecessary,  or  (more  strictly^ 
allow  the  windows  (which  are  mere  apertures  with  pointed 
arches)  to  descend  so  close  to  the  arcading  as  to  be  separated  only 
by  the  stringcourse  which  generally  runs  round  the  whole 
building.  But  the  cathedral  churches  of  Sebaste  and  Lydda 
(the  latter,  unfortunately,  a  mere  fragment)  contain  some  splendid 
work  in  the  capitals  of  their  richly  clustered  piers  ;  in  their 
stringcourses,  and  in  the  cornices  of  the  apses ;  and  it  is  in  these 
points  of  detail  that  the  many  buildings  not  yet  examined  may 
be  expected  to  yield  a  rich  harvest. 

jM.  de  Vogiie  has  proved  conclusively  that  the  influence  of 
Eastern  on  Latin  art  in  the  Holy  Land  was  confined  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  features  and  details,  and  is  exhibited  not  less  in  the 
comparative  weakness  of  the  sculpture  and  poverty  of  mouldings, 
than  by  the  introduction  of  ornamental  forms,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinctively  Byzantine  or  Saracenic.  He  has  shown  that  the 
influence^  of  the  Crusades  on  the  art  of  Europe  was  altogether 
indirect,  and  that  even  its  indirect  influence  was  very  slight. 
Nor  can  his  objection  be  easily  met,  that  the  development  of 
Teutonic  architecture  was  the  result  of  traditions  far  too  deeply 
seated,  and  of  eonstructive  necessities  far  too  cogent,  to  permit  of 
any  great  departure  from  them  in  favour  of  foreign  forms.  He 
has  established  the  fact,  that  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  the 
Latin  churches  of  Palestine  is  due  entirely  to  local  influences, 
and  that  this  fact  cannot,  of  Itself,  remove  those  buildings  from 
the  class  of  Romanesque  designs.  But  although  there  may  be 
found  some  buildings,  which,  employing  pointed  forms,  are  still 
essentially  Romanesque,  we  cannot  admit  his  conclusion  that 
these  examples  prove  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  to  be  a  se¬ 
condary  question,  or  join  in  his  refusal  to  attribute  a  preponde¬ 
rating  influence  to  an  architectural  member,  ‘  so  little  inherent 
‘  in  the  design,  and  so  far  unnecessary  to  its  general  form,  that 
‘  another  may  be  substituted  for  it,  without  destroying  its 
‘essential  character.’  (P.  224.)  This  view  is  closely  connected 
with  another,  on  which  he  lays  still  greater  stress,  and  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  still  more  erroneous.  We  will  state  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

‘  The  pointed  arch,  far  from  being  the  base  of  the  Gothic  system, 
is  merely  its  complement.  In  the  hands  of  the  mediaeval  architects 
it  was  a  means,  not  a  cause.  Gothic  architecture  sprung  naturally 
from  Romanesque,  by  a  slow  change  wrought  in  the  science  of  build¬ 
ing;  the  discovery  which  gave  it  life  and  strength  was  that  of  pointed 
arches  and  buttresses,  which  enabled  them  to  rest  the  weight  of  the 
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vault  on  points  external  to  the  building.  This  system  has  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  E^st  and  the  pointed  arch  is  in  no  way  essential  to 
it.  The  Church  of  St.  Eustace,  at  Paris,  built  on  its  principles,  has 
not  a  single  pointed  arch.  ...  It  was  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
the  royal  domain,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
the  change  was  complete.  It  was  from  thence  that  the  art,  born  on 
the  soil,  was  speedily  carried,  not  only  over  E'rance  but  over  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  by  the  agency  of  French  corpo¬ 
rations.’  *  {Les  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  p.  400.) 

We  might  be  rather  disposed  to  accept  Dean  Milman’s 
opinion,  that  its  birthplace  was  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  those  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France  which  then  were  German,  bordering  on  the 
Rhine.  (Latin  Christianity,  vol.  vi.  p.  406.  2nd  ed.)  But  in 
truth,  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
determine  the  difference  between  Romanesque  and  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  for  any  such  definition,  we  liave  searched  M.  de 
Vogue’s  pages  in  vain.  There  are  numerous  assertions  that 
Byzantine  and  Saracenic  arc  not  Romanesque,  that  Romanesque 
is  not  Gothic,  and  that  Gothic  is  French ;  but  there  is  no 
attempt  to  define  Gothic  essentially ;  and  we  impute  the  absence 
of  any  such  attempt  to  his  inference  that  the  pointed  arch  is  not 
essential  to  Gothic,  because  there  are  pointed  styles  with  which 
Gothic  is  in  no  way  connected.  We  will  not  assign  M.  de 
Vogue’s  view  to  any  overgrown  national  vanity,  for  Frank  and 
Teutonic  may  with  him  be  convertible  terms ;  but  we  think 
that  any  attempt  to  assign  a  narrow  local  origin  to  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  must  result,  more  or  less,  in  a  misapprehension  of  its 
character.! 


•  M.  de  Vogiie  refers  to  the  employment  of  William  of  Sens  at 
Canterbury.  It  would  be  as  reasonable,  from  the  Church  of  San 
Andrea  at  Vercelli,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Alilan,  to  assign  an  English 
or  German  origin  to  the  spurious  Gothic  of  Italy.  The  Church  of 
St.  Eustace  at  Paris  is  as  manifest  an  imitation  of  the  character  of  a 
different  style,  as  are  the  western  towers  of  Westminster  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  It  maybe  more  or  less  successful;  but  M.  de 
Vogiie  admits  that  the  effect  of  the  round-headed  clerestory  windows 
is  eminently  unpleasing.  His  view,  indeed,  seems  almost  to  imply 
the  non-existence  of  any  transitional  styles,  or  even  of  isolated 
transitional  buildings. 

!  The  development  of  Christian  architecture  in  Italy  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  has  recently  been  treated  with  great 
ability  by  Mr.  W.  Sebastian  Okely,  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  His  observations  on  the  Italian  Churches 
are  accurate  and  acute,  and  this  essay  well  deserves  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  structure  of  Christian  edifices. 
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The  Latin  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  Romanesque 
building,  —  not  because  the  substitution  of  round  in  place  of  its 
pointed  arches  would  leave  its  general  character  uninjured, — 
but  because  the  design  nowhere  exhibits  the  principle  of  com¬ 
bination,  which  is  the  essence  of  Teutonic  architecture.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  spite  of  its  pointed  forms,  a  more  purely  Romanesque 
structure  than  perhaps  the  majority  of  those  which  had  been 
built  in  Western  Europe  during  the  previous  half  century.  The 
transept  front  consists  of  two  entirely  unconnected  stages,  sepa¬ 
rated  and  surmounted  by  massive  and  unbroken  stringcourses. 
Tlie  elevations  of  the  interior  exhibit  the  same  character.  The 
pier  arches  and  triforia  might  be  the  arcades  of  two  distinct 
buildings.  The  clerestory  windows  are  mere  insertions  in  the 
space  left  between  the  triforium  and  the  apex  of  the  vault.  The 
existing  remains  exhibit  no  approach  to  tracery.  A  solitary  qua- 
trefoil  is  inserted  under  the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower.*  Such  a 
design,  it  is  easy  to  see,  does  not  present  even  an  approximation  ' 
to  Gothic  architecture ;  but  such  an  approximation  is  at  once 
established,  when,  even  without  employing  the  pointed  arch,  the 
design  aims  at  producing  a  whole  by  the  relation  of  its  component 
parts.  We  need  not  repeat  considerations  which  have  been  already 
ui^ed  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review.!  But  the  conclusion 
which  we  would  maintain  is  this, — that  the  development  of  Gothic 
was  ensured  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  height  was  substituted  for 
that  of  massiveness  in  the  designs  of  Romanesque  buildings.  That 
development  was,  therefore,  no  accidental  or  laboured  discovery 
of  the  architects  of  any  one  particular  spot ;  and  the  advance  of 
one  country  beyond  another,  proves  only  that  it  felt  at  an  earlier 
period  the  full  force  of  that  influence  which  was  sure  in  due 
time  to  extend  to  others.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  this  on  even  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the 
several  types  which  distinguish  English,  French,  and  German 
Gothic  respectively.  In  all,  it  was  the  elaboration  of  principles 
contained  in  their  germ  in  the  later  forms  of  Romanesque  ;  and 
the  comparative  priority  of  development  would  depend  on  the 
tenacity  of  hold  which  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  styles  re- 


*  The  upper  stages  of  this  tower  (which  have  unhappily  fallen) 
contain,  in  Professor  Willis’s  restoration,  a  series  of  two-light  windows, 
with  a  quatrefoil  under  the  window  arch  ;  but  the  lights  have  no 
cusps,  and  the  spandrils  are  not  pierced.  M.  de  Vogue’s  restoration 
gives  merely  an  arcading  with  double  shafts  ;  but  the  drawings  from 
which  they  are  taken  are,  as  Professor  Willis  acknowledges,  too 
inaccurate  and  contradictory  to  admit  of  any  certain  conclusions  on 
this  point. 

t  No.  ccxiii.  Jan.  1857,  p.  132,  &c. 
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tained  in  any  given  country.  These  traditions  were  strongest 
.  in  Rhenish  Germany;  and  (as  might  have  been  expected)  the 

I  architecture  of  that  region,  when  once  emancipated  from  them, 

made  a  sudden  advance,  comprising  in  one  stage  the  interval 
extending  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Geometrical  Gothic  of 
England.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  mark  any  one  spot  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  architecture  of  Western  Christendom  is 
greatly  to  be  deprecated.  The  same  fallacy  under  which  M.  de 
Vogue  labours,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  debates  and  contro¬ 
versies  which  have  passed  in  this  country  on  the  Gothic  designs 
'  for  the  proposed  War  Offices.  It  has  been  repeated  to  satiety 

j  that  Gothic  is  not  only  mediajval,  but  strictly  sacerdotal; 

I  and  the  affinity  of  its  developments  in  the  various  Teutonic 

I  countries  has  been  insisted  on  as  conclusive  evidence  of  its  purely 

5  hienuchical  origin.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  any  should 

■  have  been  found  to  give  utterance  to  words  which  are  contra- 

I  dieted  by  all  mediseval  history.  Teutonic  Christendom  of  the 

I  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  left  behind  it  a  glorious 

heritage,  not  only  in  art,  but  in  civil  government  Nor  was  its 
j  architecture  less  the  growth  of  the  common  Teutonic  mind 

I  than  were  the  foundations  of  that  structure  which  has  grown  up 

into  the  fair  fabric  of  English  freedom.  France  has,  indeed, 
repudiated  this  her  great  and  rightful  inheritance  ;  but  it  is  still 
something  to  remember  that  in  the  architecture  of  our  forefathers 
we  share  with  her,  as  with  the  German  countries,  the  splendid 
gift  of  our  common  Teutonism. 

We  are  compelled  to  leave  unnoticed  many  topics  wherein 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  follow  jNI.  de  Vogue’s  researches 
I  amongst  the  sacred  and  secular  sites  of  the  Holy  Land,  of 

Cyprus,  and  of  Rhodes.  We  have  also  refrained  from  all 
I  reference  to  controversies  connected  with  the  jwssession  of  the 

1  Holy  Places.  Any  lengthened  discussion  of  these  wretched 

[  quarrels  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  survey  which  we  have  sought 

to  confine  as  much  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  archeology 
and  history ;  yet  while  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  moderate 
and  conciliatory  tone  adopted  by  M.  de  Vogiie ;  while  we  la¬ 
ment  with  him  the  barbarous  ‘  restorations,’  and  the  yet  more 
barbarous  spoliations  of  the  Greeks,  we  cannot  forbear  from 
saying  that  all  these  things  were  to  have  been  expected.  It 
may  be  sad  to  think  of  mosaics  defaced,  of  sculptures  muti¬ 
lated,  of  choirs  blocked  up  by  huge  masses  of  shapeless  masonry. 
It  is  still  more  sad  to  think  that  ecclesiastical  enmity  has  not  left 
undisturbed  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  pilgrim  can  no 
longer  read  the  motto  or  see  the  tomb  which  marked  the 
resting  place  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  But  that  the  Crusades 
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should  not  have  opened  a  breach  between  East  and  West, 
scarcely  to  be  filled  up  even  in  the  many  centuries  which  have 
since  rolled  away,  would  indeed  have  been  an  almost  incredible 
marvel.  If  to  one  who  regards  those  devastating  inroads  as 
epochs  of  the  highest  heroism  and  sanctity  combined,  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  see  this,  others  will  perceive  that  no  happier  result 
could  follow  the  ferocious  warfare  of  men  who  waded  through  a 
sea  of  blood  to  the  Sepulchre  of  their  Redeemer.  It  may  be,  as 
M.  de  Vogiie  says,  that  if  the  Latin  title  be  defective,  still  the 
Greeks  cannot  claim  the  holy  sites  as  their  national  inheritance ; 
but  the  feuds  of  centuries  will  overleap  the  flimsy  barriers  of 
ethnological  distinctions.  It  might  be  more  effectual,  if,  as  be 
suggests,  all  exclusive  possession  of  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  of  Calvary,  and  of  Bethlehem  could  be  done  away. 
But  we  fear  that  it  would  need  little  to  rekindle  the  fires  in  what 
would  then  be  the  common  sanctuaries  of  Christendom;  and 
probably  their  fabrics  will  have  crumbled  away  long  before  the 
traditions  of  ancient  enmity  in  faith  and  warfare  have  lost  their 
sting.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  we  close  these  observa¬ 
tions  a  fresh  outbreak  of  religious  fanaticism  has  inflicted  all 
the  horrors  of  persecution  on  the  Christians  of  Northern  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  compelled  to  afford 
that  protection  to  the  country  which  the  wretched  government 
of  the  Porte  seemed  unable  to  ensure.  The  Holy  Land  again 
excites  the  sympathies  and  alarms  the  jealousies  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Powers ;  and  although  the  barbarous  outrages  committed 
by  the  Druses  and  the  Mahomedans  at  Damascus  and  in  the 
Hauran  have  been  severely  punished,  the  events  of  the  past 
summer  have  left  behind  them  traces  which  will  not  be  effaced. 
Whatever  may  be  the  political  results  of  these  occurrences,  we 
devoutly  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  Palestine  will 
be  relieved  from  the  decrepid  despotism  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  Christian  authority  be  established  in  the  first  abodes  of 
Christianity. 
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Art.  VI. —  1.  The  Debates  on  The  Grand  Remonstrance, 
November  and  December,  1641.  IVith  an  Introductory  Essay 
on  Enylish  Freedom  under  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns. 
By  John  Forster,  LL.D.  London:  1860. 

2.  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by  Charles  the  First.  A  Chapter 
of  English  History  rewritten.  By  JoiIN  Forster.  London ; 
1860.  . 

3.  Historical  and  Biographical  Essays.  By  JOHN  Forster. 

2  vols.  London:  1858. 

4.  Studies  and  Hlusti-ations  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  JoHN 
Langton  Sanford,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-law. 
London:  1858. 

'T^he  most  important  of  the  Essays  on  the  period  of  the  Great 
Civil  War  contained  in  these  volumes  is  perhaps  that  of 
Mr.  Forster’s  *  Debates  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,’  now  re¬ 
published  from  his  ‘  Historical  and  Biographical  Essays  ’  in  a 
separate  form,  with  some  additions  and  with  a  vigorous  intro¬ 
ductory  paper  on  ‘  English  Freedom  under  Plantagenet  and 
‘  Tudor  Sovereigns,’  which  may  be  useful  to  those,  if  any  there 
be,  who  still  cling  to  the  heresy  of  Hume  and  believe  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  to  have  been  a  novelty  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

‘If,’  says  Mr.  Forster,  ‘the  question  were  put  to  any  thoroughly 
'  informed  student  of  our  Great  Civil  War,  into  what  single  in- 
*  cident  of  the  period  before  the  actual  outbreak  would  appear 
‘  to  have  been  concentrated  the  largest  amount  of  party  passion, 
‘  he  could  hardly  fail  at  once  to  single  out  the  Grand  Remon- 
‘  strance.  And  if  he  were  then  ask^ed  to  name,  out  of  all  the 
‘  party  encounters  of  the  time,  that  of  which  the  subject-matter 
‘  and  antecedents  have  been  most  unaccountably  slurred  over  by 
‘  historians,  he  must  perforce  give  the  same  answer.’  ‘  Hallam 
‘  is  content  to  give  some  eight  or  nine  lines  to  it,  in  which  its 
‘  contents  are  not  fairly  represented.  Lingard  disposes  of  it 
‘  in  something  less  than  a  dozen  lines.  Macaulay  has  only 
‘  occasion  incidentally  to  introduce  it,  and  a  simple  mention  of 
‘  it  is  all  that  falls  within  the  plan  of  Carlyle.  Godwin  passes 
‘  over  it  in  silence;  and  such  few  lines  as  Disraeli  (in  his  Com- 
‘  mentaries)  vouchsafes  to  it,  are  an  entire  mis-statement  of  its 
‘  circumstances  and  falsification  of  its  contents.’  The  Grand 
Remonstrance,  however,  occupies  something  more  like  its  due 
position  in  the  valuable,  though  insufferably  ill-written,  work 
of  Brodie. 
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Clarendon,  indeed,  was  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  momentous 
inBuence  of  ‘  that  fatal  ’  Remonstrance,  which  poisoned  the 
‘  heart  of  the  people,  ’  which  ‘  was  the  first  inlet  to  the  inun- 
‘  dations  which  overwhelmed  ’  the  monarchy,  and  the  first 

*  visible  ground  and  foundation  of  that  rage  and  madness  in 

*  the  people  of  which  they  could  never  since  be  cured.’ 

‘  He  was  too  near  the  time  of  tlie  Remonstrance  when  he  wrote, 
and  he  had  played  too  eager  a  part  in  the  attempt  to  obstruct  and 
prevent  its  publication  to  the  people,  not  to  give  it  prominence  in  his 
History  ;  but  he  found  it  easier  to  falsify  and  misrepresent  the  de¬ 
bates  concerning  it,  of  which  there  was  no  published  record,  than  to 
pass  altogether  in  silence  the  statements  made  in  it,  diffused,  as 
they  had  been  some  score  of  years  earlier,  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Indeed  it  also  better  served  the  purpose  he  bad, 
so  to  garble  and  misquote  these ;  and  from  the  fragment  of  a  summary 
be  gave,  filling  some  six  pages  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  book,  Hume 
and  the  historians  of  the  last  century  derived  manifestly  the  whole  of 
what  they  knew  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance.' 

Mr.  Forster’s  object  is  *  to  restore  a  page  of  the  English 
‘  history  of  some  Importance  w’hich  time  has  been  permitted  to 
‘  efface,’  and  this  object  he  thinks  ‘  has  been  accomplished.’  Its 
accomplishment  has  been  at  all  events  attempted  in  a  fair  way, 
not  by  the  mere  indulgence  of  a  sophistical  fancy,  inverting 
actions  and  characters  to  suit  a  monomaniacal  theory,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  new  matter  combined  with  a  close  and  sifting 
discussion  of  the  old. 

The  new  matter  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  manuscript  journal  of  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  preserved 
in  five  bound  volumes  in  the  British  Museum,  and  entitled 

*  A  Journal  of  the  Parliament  began  November  the  3rd,  Tues- 
‘  day,  Anno  Domini  1640.’  Of  this  document  and  its  author 
an  account  has  already  been  given  in  this  journal  (July,  1846). 
Sir  Simonds  was  member  for  Sudbury  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  the  greatest  authority  in  that  memorable  assembly  on  black- 
letter  constitutional  law ;  an  important  position  in  a  political 
movement  governed  so  little  by  theories  and  so  much  by  prece¬ 
dents.  Rushworth  alludes  to  him  as  ‘  a  great  antiquary  ’  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  for  abolishing  episcopacy,  when  he  ‘  vouched 

*  and  asserted’  the  authority  of  an  ancient  MS.  copy  of  the 
Bible  not  ascribing  the  offensive  titles  of  ‘  Bishop  of  Ephesus  ’ 
and  ‘  Bishop  of  Crete  ’  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  He  came  to 
Parliament  with  his  head  as  full  of  records,  as  that  of  Sieyes, 
when  he  entered  the  Convention,  was  of  theories,  and  on  the 
very  day  when  he  took  his  seat  ‘  spake  thrice  in  the  House,  and 

*  at  his  second  speech  vouched  a  record,  which  not  onelie  gave 
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*  great  satisfaction,  but  ended  a  waightie  and  perplexed  dispute 
‘  it  was  then  controverting  !’  On  one  occasion,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Forster,  his  exuberance  of  constitutional  lore  got  him 
happily  out  of  an  oratorical  scrape.  He  had  let  slip,  or  was 
alleged  to  have  let  slip,  the  ominous  expression  ‘  loyalty  of  the 
‘  citizens  to  the  House  of  Commons :  ’  but,  on  being  taken  to 
task  by  Culpeper,  he  was  ready  at  once  with  ‘  Littleton’s  Chapter 
‘  of  Homage,’  to  prove  that  ‘  one  subject  may  owe  loyalty  to 
‘  another  without  breach  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King.’  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  respectable  and  worthy  pedant,  full 
of  his  own  importance,  and  very  moderately  endowed  with 
sense  —  a  very  good  parliamentary  Boswell.  He  was  a  man 
of  property  and  consequence  in  his  county.  In  opinions  he 
was  a  staunch  Puritan  and  (thanks  to  Laud’s  flinging  him  Into 
the  Star  Chamber  for  bringing  up,  as  High  Sheriff,  records 
showing  the  illegality  of  ship  money)  a  Koundhead,  but  not 
one  of  the  more  violent  class.  He  sat  through  the  great  debates 
taking  notes  *  with  his  inkhorn  slung  at  his  side.’  The  manu¬ 
scripts  are  ill-written  (especially  in  the  most  important  parts), 
much  blotted,  and  bound  up  in  dire  confusion.  To  judge  by  a 
facsimile  prefixed  to  Mr.  Forster’s  volume,  the  decypherer  may 
well  claim  the  praise  due  to  ‘  tedious  and  painful  research.’ 

Mr.  Carlyle,  for  whom  an  abstract  of  D’Ewes’s  Journal  was 
made  when  he  contemplated  writing  a  history  of  the  Puritans, 
says  of  it  in  a  passage  quoted  from  his  ‘  Miscellanies,’  by  Mr. 
Forster,  *  We  call  these  notes  the  most  interesting  of  all  manu- 
‘  scripts.  To  an  English  soul  who  wo'vdd  understend  what  was 
‘  really  memorable  and  godlike  in  the  history  of  his  country,  dis- 

*  tinguishing  the  same  from  what  was  at  l^ttom  unmemorable 
‘and  devil-like;  who  would  hear  in  everlasting  remembrance 

*  the  doings  of  our  noble  heroic  men,  and  sink  into  everlasting 

*  oblivion  the  doings  of  our  low  ignoble  quacks  and  sham-heroes 

*  — what  other  record  can  be  so  precious  ?’  It  is  plain  enough 
how  the  document  would  have  been  treated  by  Mr.  Carlyle. 
It  would  have  been  treated,  not  as  an  important  piece  of  his¬ 
torical  evidence,  but  as  a  sort  of  fifth  Gospel  or  ‘  Acts  of  the 
‘Puritan  Apostles,’  and  forced  upon  our  reverent  acceptance 
with  the  rhetorical  bludgeon  which  knocks  down  all  dissidents 
or]  even  moderate  admirers  as  ‘  Dryasdusts  ’  and  ‘  Apes  by  the 
‘  Dead- Sea.’  The  contemplated  history  of  the  Puritans  would 
have  been  a  brilliant  phantasmagoria,  with  glowing  epic  passages 
and  touches  of  deep  eloquence  and  humour,  but  full  of  tyrannical 
partiality  and  violent  exaggeration.  We  cannot  altogether  re- 
^et,  with  Mr.  Forster,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  carry  out  his 
intention,  and  that  the  subject  is  left  for  sober  —  w'bich  are  not 
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necessarily  unsympathizing — hands.  ‘  English  souls’  may  have 
been  deprived  of  a  great  spiritual  privilege,  but  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lishmen  are  more  likely  to  be  led  to  a  rational  and  manly  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  facts. 

Up  to  the  execution  of  Strafford,  the  whole  Constitutional 
party  had  remained  united  and  gone  steadily  forward.  But 
after  the  death  of  the  grand  conspirator,  the  ftdl  of  Laud,  the 
flight  of  other  members  of  the  Camarilla,  the  suppression  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  North,  the  passing  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  the 
abolition  of  arbitrary  taxation,  and  the  general  redress  of  wrongs 
and  grievances,  a  natural  reaction  set  in,  and  a  secession  from  the 
popular  party  commenced,  headed  by  Hyde.  The  King,  by  his 
concessions  and  defeats,  was  winning  back  the  loyalty  and 
exciting  the  pity  of  a  monarchical  people ;  and  men  of  rank 
and  property  and  of  moderate  tempers,  who  had  marched  in  the 
ranks  of  reform,  recoiled  from  the  opening  gulf  of  revolution. 
The  more  thorough-going  men,  such  as  Pym,  Hampden,  St. 
John,  Strode,  and  Haselrig  felt  the  ground  quake  beneath  their 
feet.  To  consolidate  their  party,  strengthen  their  position,  and 
rekindle  popular  enthusiasm,  they  resolved  on  a  great  appeal  to 
the  people,  which  took  the  form  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
The  design  arose  in  their  minds,  and  information  of  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  Secretary  Nicholas  to  the  King,  when  they  finally 
failed  to  dissuade  Charles  from  his  journey  to  Scotland.  That 
ominous  expedition  was  undertaken  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  matters  with  the  Scots  and  paying  off  the  two 
armies ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  ulterior  object  was 
to  form  a  party  among  the  Scotch  nobility  and  in  the  army, 
which  might  be  turned  against  the  Commons.  The  plan  in  its 
conception  was  something  like  Strafford’s  skilful  attempt  to  gain 
a  new  fulcrum  in  Ireland  for  the  lever  which  was  to  subvert  the 
foundations  of  liberty  in  England.  About  this  time  the  seceders 
to  the  Court,  Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Culpeper,  showed  their  new 
colours,  and  Secretary  Nicholas  was  directed  to  assure  them  in 
the  King’s  name  of  the  royal  gratitude  and  favour.  Hyde  him¬ 
self  had  had  an  interview  with  the  King  before  his  departure, 
at  which  Charles  had  used  words  implying  a  confident  hope  that 
on  his  return  from  Scotland  the  tables  would  be  turned.  A 
Committee  of  Members  of  Parliament,  with  Hampden  at  its 
head,  had  been  sent  with  the  King  to  Edinburgh,  nominally  to 
assist  in  his  ostensible  object,  really  to  watch  and  report  his 
deeper  designs.  From  this  committee  alarming  accounts  were 
transmitted  to  London  of  Charles’s  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  in 
the  North,  and  especially  of  that  mysterious  plot  for  appropri- 
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atlng  or  carrying  off  the  leading  Covenanters  in  which  the  fair 
fame  of  Montrose  is  compromised,  and  the  strangeness  of  which 
is  not  inaptly  denoted  by  the  whimsical  name  of  ‘  The  Incident.’ 
Then,  like  a  thunderclap  of  terror,  came  the  Irish  Rebellion,  a 
catastrophe  which  arose,  no  doubt,  from  purely  Irish  causes,  and 
in  which  Charles  bad  no  hand,  but  in  which  his  popish  partisans 
were  naturally  supposed  to  be  implicated,  and  which  he  assuredly 
did  not  enough  deplore.  ‘  I  hope  this  ill  news  of  Ireland  may 

*  hinder  some  of  these  follies  in  England  ’  was  not  an  expression 
of  abhorrence  calculated  to  strike  suspicion  dumb.  It  was 
determined  then  to  move  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

As  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  King,  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Grand  Remonstrance  was  in  fact  a  revolutionary 
measure.  Mr.  Forster,  dwelling  with  justice  on  the  masterly 
character  of  the  document,  says  that  ‘  Parliament  had  no  such 
‘  recruiting  sergeant  through  the  after  years  of  civil  war.’  It 
was  not  only  the  recruiting  sergeant  of  civil  war,  but  the  trum¬ 
peter,  giving  the  signal  for  inevitable  battle.  In  Mr.  Forster’s 
judgment  it  was  justified  by  over[)owering  necessity,  and  its 
authors  are  entitled  to  our  unmixed  approbation  and  gratitude, 
as  the  preservers  of  their  country  in  a  most  perilous  hour.  Mr. 
Hallam,  on  the  other  hand,  has  pronounced  that  the  Remon¬ 
strance,  ‘  being  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  grievances  and  mis- 
‘  government  that  had  existed  since  the  King’s  accession,  which 
‘  his  acquiescence  in  so  many  measures  of  redress  ought,  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  common  courtesy  due  to  sovereigns,  to  have  cancelled, 

*  was  hardly  capable  of  answering  any  other  purjwse  than  that 
‘  of  reanimating  discontents  almost  appeased,  and  guarding  the 
‘  people  against  the  confidence  they  were  beginning  to  place  in 
‘  the  King’s  sincerity.’  He  adds  that  *  if  Charles  were  intended 
‘  to  reign  at  all,  and  to  reign  with  any  portion  either  of  the  pre- 

*  rogatives  of  an  English  king,  or  the  respect  claimed  by  every 

*  sovereign,  the  Remonstrance  of  the  Commons  could  but  prolong 
‘  an  irritation  incompatible  with  public  tranquillity.’  Certainly 
these  censures  do  not  imply  a  full  knowledge  of  the  crisis  at 
which,  or  of  the  object  with  which,  this  memorable  document  was 
framed.  ^Ir.  Isaac  Disraeli,  in  a  passjige  of  his  Commentaries, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Forster,  has  characterised  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
at  a  venture  as  an  historical  memoir  of  all  the  infelicities  of  the 
reign  ‘  rrith  a  very  cautious  omission,  that  all  those  capital 
‘  grie^'ances  had  no  longer  an  existence.’  Mr.  Forster  may  well 
predict  that  such  an  assertion  will  not  be  hazarded  again.  The 
Grand  Remonstrance  exultingly  details,  through  upwards  of 
thirty  clauses,  the  capital  grievances,  the  redress  of  which  the 
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Commons  had  obtained.  An  attempt  ‘  cautiously  ’  to  suppress 
the  abolition  of  Ship  Money  and  the  Star  Chamber  would  have 
been  about  as  hopeful  as  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  abolition  of 
the  Kotten  Boroughs,  in  an  appeal  to  the  people  six  months 
after  the  Reform  Bill..  The  leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
though  they  had  their  imperfections,  were  not  tri^y  and  men¬ 
dacious  intriguers,  but  great  statesmen. 

The  advocates  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  are  however  bound 
to  show  a  strong  case  of  necessity  for  a  measure  which  re¬ 
opened  wounds  apparently  closing,  and  precipitated  a  civil  war. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  tastes  to  which  violent  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  measures,  and  the  characters  from  which  such  measures 
spring,  are  as  grateful  as  the  pungency  of  cayenne  to  the  languid 
palate  of  an  East  Indian,  while  constitutional  measures  and 
characters  appear  to  them  flat  and  insipid.  But  such  a  taste  is 
a  proof  not  of  moral  strength  but  of  moral  weakness;  just  as 
intellectual  w'eakness,  not  strength,  is  indicated  by  a  violent 
style.  *  Irritability,’  said  Abcrnethy,  ‘  is  debility  in  a  state  of 
‘excitement;’  and  this  brief  sentence  of  that  sagacious  prac¬ 
titioner  conveys  a  volume  not  only  of  medical  but  of  moral 
truth.  The  claim  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Long  Parliament 
to  greatness  rests  on  their  having  carried  reform  so  far,  under 
extraordinary  difficulties,  by  constitutional  means.  The  civil 
war  into  which,  whether  through  their  own  fault  or  through 
the  fault  of  the  King,  they  ultimately  drifted,  was  the  ruin  of 
their  cause,  since  it  led  by  an  inevitable  train,  first  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  most  violent  party,  and  then  to  the  reac¬ 
tionary  movement  of  the  Restoration.  The  result  of  the  whole 
campaign  may  reverse  that  of  a  single  battle,  nor  can  a  Re¬ 
volution  successfully  commenced  be  pronounced  victorious  till 
it  has  passed  the  critical  period  of  reaction. 

Could  confidence  l)e  placed  either  in  the  King’s  good  faith 
or  in  his  weakness  ?  That  is  the  real  question.  If  the  King’ 
could  be  trusted  as  a  man  of  honour,  or  if  he  was  incapable  of 
further  resistance,  the  Grand  Rcmonsti'ance  was  unnecessary, 
and,  being  unnecessary',  it  was  a  crime. 

That  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  King’s  good  faith, 
few  knowing  what  we  now  know  w'ould  affirm.  No  doubt  in 
a  certain  sense  Charles  was  a  conscientious  man:  he  put  his 
crown  in  jeopardy,  to  some  extent,  for  Anglican  Episcopacy, 
and  the  devotees  of  that  persuasion  arc  entitled,  if  they  think 
fit,  to  rank  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  sacred  cause.  But  his 
perfidy  was  unfathomable,  and  his  passion  for  arbitrary  jwwer, 
and  the  self-conceit  which  fostered  that  passion,  were  rooted 
in  his  nature,  and  had  been  very  early  displayed  in  public 
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affairs,  as  may  be  learnt  from  a  very  striking  essay  in  Mr. 
Sanford’s  volume  on  *  The  Antecedents  and  First  Years  of  King 

*  Charles.’  His  double  answer  to  the  Petition  of  Right  had  re¬ 
vealed  his  character  in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  taken 
nominally  into  his  councils  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  Essex, 
Say,  Holland,  St.  John :  but  there  was  still  at  his  ear  that 
fatid  woman,  of  whose  demerits  Mr.  Hallam  has  spoken  with  a 
strength  which  becomes  judicial  from  his  habitual  calmness ; 
and,  worse  perhaps  even  than  Henrietta,  those  aspiring  priests, 
the  grand  authors  of  all  these  calamities,  whose  fall  had  not 
destroyed  their  influence,  still  remained  to  insinuate  into  the 
Lord’s  Anointed  the  notions  of  divine  and  indefeasible  right, 
and  to  justify  with  their  casuistry  that  course  which  might 
serve  the  joint  interest  of  the  Crown  and  Church.  That  the. 
policy  of  perfidious  concession,  to  be  revoked  under  the  plea 
of  duress,  was  deliberately  practised,  is  explicitly  stated  by 
Clarendon  himself.  *  I  have  some  cause  to  believe  that  the 

*  ailment,  which  was  unanswerable  for  the  rejecting  that  bill 

*  (the  bill  for  taking  away  the  votes  of  the  Bishops)  was  applied 

*  for  the  confirming  it ;  an  opinion  that  the  violence  and  force 

*  used  in  procuring  it  rendered  it  absolutely  invalid  and  void, 

*  made  the  confirmation  of  it  less  considered,  as  not  being  of 

*  strength  to  make  that  act  good  which  was  in  itself  null ;  and 

*  I  doubt  this  logic  had  an  influence  upon  acts  of  no  le^s  mo- 

*  ment  than  these.’  There  can  be  little  question  that  had  a 
turn  of  fortune  given  Charles  the  opportunity,  he  would  have 
furnished  a  prototype  to  the  treachery  of  the  late  King  of 
Naples,  and  with  the  same  priestly  approbation.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  not  without  excuse.  It  was  hard  for  a  King, 
trained  up  in  high  notions  of  his  personal  power,  and  somewhat 
encouraged,  it  must  be  owned,  in  those  notions  by  the  am¬ 
biguous  forms  of  the  constitution,  heartily  to  accept  his  position 
as  a  servant  of  the  law.  But  this,  while  it  palliates  his  want 
of  faith  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  could  not  alter  the 
practical  duty  of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  trust  of 
maintaining  the  imperilie<l  liberties  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  so  clear  to  us  that  confidence  could  not  be  placed 
in  Charles’s  weakness.  This  was  the  ‘  security  ’  against  the 
retractation  of  previous  concessions  which  it  is  fair  to  presume 
seemed  sufficient  to  Hyde,  Falkland  and  Culpeper,  whom  Mr. 
Forster  describes  a  little  angrily,  as  having  changed  sides 

*  without  attempting  to  obtain  a  single  security  for  the  King’s 

*  better  faith  as  to  any  one  transaction  of  the  year  during  which 

*  they  had  ranked  as  his  opponents.’  Charles  had  not,  like 
Louis  XYI.,  a  standing  army  quaatered  round  the  capital  He 
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had  only  the  halberdiers  of  his  guard,  who  might  be  reinforeed 
by  some  hot-headed  partisans  and  a  few  ‘  reformadoes  ’  or  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers  of  fortune.  The  attempts  to  create  a  party 
for  him  in  the  national  army  had  issued  in  little  more  than  an 
alarming  amount  of  smoke.  Since  Strafford  was  gone,  he  had 
not  among  his  violent  adherents  a  single  man  of  formidable 
capacity  for  mischief.  That  so  incompetent  and  contemptible 
a  man  as  Williams  should  have  been  taken  for  a  moment  into 
his  councils  proves  his  utter  dearth  of  able  confederates.  The 
heart  of  the  nation,  which  had  turned  to  him  in  his  hour  of 
depression,  would  have  been  instantly  changed  again  by  the 
revival  of  his  arbitrary  pretensions ;  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops,  had  either  France  or  Spain  been  disposed  to 
supply  them,  would  at  once  have  set  all  England  in  a  blaze. 
The  Scotch  too,  as  a  nation,  were  staunch  and  unsubdued.  Can 
it  be  justly  said  that  the  moderate  party  had  reason  to  apprehend 
the  restoration  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  Ship  Money,  or  that 
by  severing  at  this  point  from  the  extreme  party,  they  culpably 
exposed  their  country  to  that  peril  ?  Might  they  not  fairly 
put  it  to  themselves  that  all  the  King  now  wanted  was  those 
better  counsels,  Avhich  they  were  prepared  to  give  ?  Might 
they  not  feel  that  even  if  the  Scylla  of  the  Queen  and  the 
reactionary  Camarilla  menaced  Constitutional  Reform  on  one 
side,  the  Charybdis  of  the  Revolutionary  party,  the  party  of 
Vane  and  Cromwell,  now  emerging  into  view,  equally  menaced 
it  on  the  other?  We  submit  to  Mr.  Forster  that  the  error  was 
at  least  excusable ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  mean  motives 
in  the  case  of  Falkland  or  Culpeper,  though  not  so  impossible 
in  tho  case  of  Hyde. 

It  derogates  little  from  the  exalted  patriotism  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders  to  suppose  that  they  were  in  some  degree  in¬ 
fluenced  by  fears  for  their  personal  safety.  The  fate  of  Eliot 
was  vividly  present  to  their  minds ;  he  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  as  a  martyr  to  reform,  ‘  whose  blood  still 
‘  calls  for  vengeance.’  They  had  given  offence  more  deadly 
and  inexpiable  than  had  ever  been  given  by  Eliot  to  a  cruel  and 
unforgiving  nature ;  and  the  annals  of  the  preceding  reigns 
showed  how  easily  a  vindictive  King  might  take  the  heads  of 
the  highest,  provided  he  would  only  forbear  to  take  the  money 
of  the  lowest.  That  violence  was  not  out  of  the  question  the 
attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  speedily  showed,  and  if  no 
attempt  of  that  kind  had  been  actually  planned  by  the  Court 
previous  to  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  the  atmosphere  was 
certainly  charged  with  wrath,  which  threatened  to  burst 
on  the  heads  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Court.  Five 
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days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  *  Mr.  Pym,’  says  Mr. 
Forster,  ‘received  very  decisive  information  of  the  temper 
‘  with  which  the  King’s  partisans  ort  of  doors  now  regarded 
‘  him.’  This  diabolical  attempt  on  the  great  leader’s  life  is 
‘  now  first  related  as  it  really  happened.’ 

*  He  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  on  the  right  hand  beyond  the 
members’  gallery,  near  the  bar,  on  the  25th  of  October,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  debate  on  a  proposition  he  had  submitted  for  allowance  of 
“  powder  and  bullet  ”  to  the  City  Guard,  a  letter  was  brought  to  him. 
The  Seijeant  of  the  House  had  received  it  from  a  messenger  at  the 
door,  to  whom  a  gentleman  on  horseback  in  a  grey  coat  had  given 
it  that  morning  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  with  a  gift  of  a  shilling,  and 
injunction  to  deliver  it  with  great  care  and  speed.  As  Pym  opened 
the  letter,  something  dropped  out  of  it  on  the  door ;  but  without 
giving  heed  to  this  he  read  to  himself  a  few  words,  and  then,  holding 
up  the  paper,  called  out  that  it  was  a  scandalous  libel.  Hereupon  it 
was  carried  up  to  the  lately-appointed  Clerk’s  Assistant,  Mr.  John 
Rushworth,  wlio,  in  his  unmoved  way,  read  aloud  its  abuse  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  House,  and  its  asseveration  that  if  he  should 
escape  the  present  attempt,  the  writer  had  a  dagger  prepared  for  him. 
At  this  point,  however,  young  Mr.  Rushworth  would  seem  to  have 
lost  his  coolness,  for  he  read  the  next  few  lines  in  an  agitated  way. 
They  explained  what  had  dropped  from  the  letter.  It  was  a  rag 
that  had  covered  a  plague  wound,  sent  in  the  hope  that  infection 
might  by  such  means  be  borne  to  him  who  opened  it.  “  Whereupon,” 
says  the  eye-witness,  from  whose  report  the  incident  is  now  first 
related  as  it  really  happened,  “  the  said  clerk’s  assistant  having  read 
“  so  far,  threw  down  the  letter  into  the  house,  and  so  it  was  spurned 
“  away  out  of  the  door.”  Its  threats,  however,  could  not  so  be  spurned 
away,  and  were  not  mere  empty  brutalities.  Nicholas’s  report  of  it 
to  the  King  was  dated  but  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence ;  yet,  in 
the  brief  interval,  not  only  had  another  attempt  upon  Pym’s  life  been 
discovered,  but  a  person  mistaken  for  him  had  been  stabbed  in  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  Charles  made  no  comment  on  the  particular  subject 
reported  upon  by  bis  correspondent.  But,  if  so  minded,  his  Majesty 
might  have  told  him  that  he  and  his  Queen  had  their  plots  also, 
against  the  foremost  man  of  the*  Parliament ;  and  that  Pym’s  name, 
for  purposes  of  their  own,  was  become  a  word  of  familiar  sound  in 
their  letters  to  each  other.’ 

The  Grand  Remonstrance  consists  of  206  clauses,  besides  a 
preamble  of  twenty  clauses  not  numbered.  Mr.  Forster’s 
‘  abstract  ’  of  it  runs  through  fifty-eight  small  pages.  The 
document  itself  in  Rushworth,  occupies  only  fifteen  pages  folio, 
being  framed  with  stately  and  monumental  terseness.  So  long 
as  it  recapitulates  the  events  of  the  reign,  and  states  the  past 
tyranny  of  the  Crown  and  the  past  services  of  the  Commons  in 
putting  down  that  tyranny,  it  is  strong  and  true.  It  indeed 
somewhat  exaggerates  the  amount  of  conspiracy  on  the  j)art  of 
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the  Court,  and  overlooks  what  we  cannot  overlook,  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  King’s  position  as  the  holder  of  an  undefined 
prerogative,  brought  into  inevitable  collision  with  the  growing 
love  of  Parliamentary  government  and  personal  freedom.  It 
also  gives  a  somewhat  unjust  and  cruel  prominence  to  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  the  Papists,  who,  however,  had  rendered  themselves 
deservedly  obnoxious,  not  only  by  intriguing  proselytism,  but 
by  complicity  in  the  King’s  fiscal  enormities,  and  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  at  this  time,  members  of  a  grand  con¬ 
spiracy  which  covered  all  Europe,  and  was  everywhere  strug¬ 
gling  to  quench  Protestantism  in  blood.  Perhaps  also  the  en¬ 
deavour  ‘to  introduce  large  bodies  of  mercenary  troops’  is 
laid  to  the  King’s  charge  more  positively  than  the  half-formed 
scheme  for  procuring  French  or  Spanish  troops  in  exchange 
for  Irish  will  quite  warrant.  But  in  the  main,  the  Remon¬ 
strance  is  a  fair,  as  well  as  a  masterly  statement  of  this  great 
case,  and  we  learn  from  it  how  cruel,  how  searching,  how  in¬ 
sufferable,  how  incorrigible,  was  the  tyranny  which  drove  the 
men  of  those  times  to  resistance, —  how  little  analogy  it  bore 
to  any  political  defects  or  grievances  which  are  of  a  merely 
speculative  kind,  or  which  public  opinion,  fiurly  and  steadily 
appealed  to,  may  be  trusted  ultimately  to  redress. 

It  is  when  it  comes,  in  the  last  fourteen  clauses,  to  demand 
remedies,  that  the  Remonstrance  grows  weak,  and  even  some¬ 
what  dishonest.  The  real  remedy  desired  under  the  name  of 
‘  safeguard  against  Papists,’  ‘  securities  for  administration  of 
‘laws,’  and  ‘protection  against  evil  counsellors,’  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  virtual  deposition  of  the  King,  whose 
honour  and  prosperity  the  Remonstrants  conventionally  profess 
to  desire.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  openly  to  rebel  against  the  excesses  of  tyranny 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Charles’s  third  Parliament, 
and  attempt  at  once  to  change  the  dynasty,  than  thus  to  drift 
into  civil  war  while  affecting  to  demand  multiplied  securities, 
and  professing  lip-loyalty  to  the  defeated  tyrant,  whose  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  character  of  whose  consort,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Remonstrants,  rendered  all  securities  equally  void.  Charles 
had  taken  Constitutionalists  into  his  councils.  St.  John  was 
his  Solicitor-General.  Was  he  to  divorce  his  queen  ?  was  he 
to  change  his  spiritual  guides  ?  was  he  to  change  himself? 

In  the  debates  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  all  the  great 
leaders  on  both  sides  spoke,  and  it  plainly  appears  from 
D’Ewes’s  notes,  that  they  spoke  with  all  the  fulness  that  great 
occasion  required ;  so  far  from  veracious  is  Clarendon’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  ‘  framers  and  contrivers  of  the  declaration  said 
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*  very  little,  or  answered  any  reasons  that  were  alleged  to  the 

*  contrary ;  the  only  end  of  passing  it,  which  was  to  incline 

*  the  people  to  sedition,  being  a  reason  not  to  be  given.’  The 
question  was  put  after  a  sitting  of  extraordinary  length,  which 
lasted  till  past  midnight,  on  Nov.  22nd,  and  the  motion,  so  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  destinies  of  England,  was  carried  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  159  to  148.  Clarendon  insinuates  that  his  party 
were  worn  out  and  driven  away  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
he  is  confirmed  by  Whitelocke  (if  the  passage  be  genuine),  who 
attributes  to  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  a  most  trustworthy  wit¬ 
ness,  the  saying  that  it  was  *  the  verdict  of  a  starved  jury.’  Mr. 
Forster,  however,  points  out  that  two  divisions  on  minor  points 
preceded  the  great  division  that  evening,  with  some  interval 
interposed,  and  that  the  numbers  who  voted  in  the  three  di¬ 
visions  respectively,  were  310,  308,  307  —  showing  pretty  con¬ 
clusively  that  members  were  not  leaving  the  House.  It  is  also 
justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  Clarendon’s  own  state¬ 
ment  that  the  supporters  of  the  Remonstrance  *  called  still  for 
‘  the  question,  presuming  their  number,  if  not  their  reason, 
‘  would  serve  to  carry  it,’  is  inconsistent  with  any  insinuation  of 
an  intention  on  their  part  to  put  off  the  division  with  the  tricky 
object  of  wearing  out  their  opponents.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  were  at  this  time  a  large  number  of  habitual  ab¬ 
sentees.  Clarendon  wishes  to  claim  these  absentees  for  the 
King’s  party.  Mr.  Forster  urges  that  the  assumption  ‘  is  hardly 
‘  reconcilable  with  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  patriots  to 
‘  compel  a  more  full  attendance.’  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
very  probable,  that  timid  Avaverers  might,  if  compelled  to  be 
present,  have  been  coerced  into  voting  with  the  dominant  party, 
while  their  consciences  would  have  been  on  the  other  side.  In 
that  case,  the  tellers  would  have  counted  their  votes  for  the 
Remonstrance,  but  history  must  count  them  against  it  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  Assembly 
were  in  their  hearts  opposed  to  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
yet  the  Jacobins  acted  wisely  in  their  generation  by  compelling 
all  members  to  attend  and  vote.  Mr.  Wiseman,  in  a  letter  to 
Admiral  Pennington,  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster,  (‘  Arrest  of  the 
‘Five  Members,’  p.  8.)  says,  ‘This  Parliament, as  you  observe, 

*  I  hope  may  prove  more  temperate ;  if  so  be  all  the  members  of 
‘  the  Houses  Avere  sure  met  together,’  which  implies  that  the 
absentees  were  of  the  ‘  temperate  ’  side. 

On  the  motion  to  print  the  Remonstrance,  Mr.  Palmer 
claimed  a  right  for  himself  and  others  to  protest,  and  thereby 
brought  on,  in  that  electric  atmosphere,  a  storm  which  had 
well  nigh  broken  in  bloodshed.  For  thus  protesting,  he  was 
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afterwards  committed  by  the  majority ;  a  proceeding  which  is 
thus  justified  by  Mr.  Forster : — 

‘  The  offence  committed  and  the  person  committing  it  were  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  The  offence  struck  at  the  very  source  and  foundation 
of  the  power  of  the  House,  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  which  old 
usage  and  custom  had  thrown  up,  to  keep  before  the  people  sole  and 
intact,  no  matter  what  their  internal  divisions  might  be,  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  Commons.  The  offender  in  himself  represented 
a  new  and  powerful  party,  bred  within  the  House  itself,  who  would 
have  entered  through  the  breach  so  made,  and  turned  that  very 
influence  and  authority  to  the  secret  service  of  the  King.  Palmer’s 
success  would  have  divided  the  House  against  itself,  into  a  minority 
claiming  to  be  free  from  undue  strain  and  pressure  upon  their  con¬ 
sciences,  opposed  to  a  majority  claiming  predominance  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  individual  rights,  and  coercing  free  deliberation. 
Once  admit  such  division,  all  the  votes  of  the  past  year  would  lose 
their  claim  to  continued  respect,  and  the  Sovereign  would  again  be 
uncontrolled.’ 

AVe  submit  that  this  reasoning  introduces  considerations 
which  are  irrelevant,  and  which,  if  entertained,  would  convert 
the  power  of  majorities  into  a  tyranny.  If  Palmer  had  a  right 
to  protest,  that  right  was  not  to  be  denied,  much  less  was  he 
to  be  punished  for  asserting  it,  because  his  protest  might 
damage  the  effect  of  the  Remonstrance  on  public  opinion. 
That  he  had  a  right  to  protest  under  the  circumstances  seems 
to  us  at  least  a  tenable  position.  The  Remonstrance  was  not 
one  of  those  ordinary  measures  in  regard  to  which  the  minority 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  are  understood  to  be  bound  by  the 
majority,  and  are  discharged  of  all  personal  responsibility  after 
giving  a  conscientious  vote.  It  was  an  extraordinary,  and  as 
we  have  said  before,  a  revolutionary  measure,  in  which  no  one 
could  allow  himself  to  be  involved  without  incurring  a  personal 
responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind.  There  was  no  strict  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  precedent,  equity  ought  to  have 
ruled  the  case  in  favour  of  conscience.  In  the  present  day, 
a  member  might  clear  himself  by  printing  his  speech ;  but  in 
the  Long  Parliament  this  was  not  permitted,  and  Sir  Edward 
Bering  Avas  expelled  for  printing  his  speech  against  the  Re¬ 
monstrance.  The  power  of  protesting  enjoyed  by  the  Lords 
even  on  ordinary  questions,  was  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
monstrous  in  such  a  power.  Surely  it  is  irrational  to  say  that 
the  previous  measures  of  reform,  which  had  been  joyfully 
accepted  by  the  whole  nation,  would  have  been  invalidated  or 
discredited  in  public  opinion  by  allowing  it  to  be  formally 
known,  as  it  must  have  been  known  informally,  that  the  House 
was  divided  on  this  occasion.  The  effect  of  the  Remonstrance 
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itself  would  hardly  have  been  diminished  by  this  {lenerous  re¬ 
spect  for  the  consciences  of  its  opponents,  provided  it  were  true 
and  just.  A  fictitious  unity  of  opinion  was  simply  an  impos¬ 
ture,  which  no  man  could  be  bound  to  regard  as  sacred.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  Pym  himself  suggested  that  the  majority 
of  the  Commons  should  join  the  minority  of  the  Lords,  in 
what  w’ould  have  been  in  effect  a  protest  to  the  King  against 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  Lords ;  a  proposal  which  casts 
the  alleged  irregularity  of  Palmer’s  protest  into  the  shade.  By 
way  of  retort  to  Pym,  Mr.  Godolphin  suggested  that  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  Commons  might  as  well  go  to  the  King  with  the 
minority,  and  was  reprimanded  and  forced  to  make  submission 
by  the  tyrannical  majority  for  so  doing.  We  may  say  with 
just  pride,  that  no  such  terrorism  as  disgraced  the  French  Con¬ 
vention  ever  disgraced  the  Parliament  of  England.  It  would 
not  have  been  endured  by  English  natures.  Yet  it  is  idle  to 
deny  that  there  was,  even  in  the  English  Parliament,  a  certain 
amount  of  terrorism,  which  may  be  partly  excused  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  which  is  not  to  be  justified.  There  is  another 
instance  of  it  in  this  volume,  where  Waller  is  censured  and 
compelled  to  make  submission  for  a  perfectly  fair  parliamentary 
hit,  reflecting  on  some  very  strong  language  of  Mr.  Pym  ;  aiid 
here  again  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  be  on  the  dominant  side. 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  treated  with  the  same  overbearing  vio¬ 
lence  for  saying,  with  perfect  regularity,  that  by  the  adoption 
of  certain  words,  the  House  would  charge  the  King  with  being 
‘  an  apostate.’  Sir  W.  Widdrington  and  Mr.  Price,  two  Straf- 
fordians,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  for  having  brought  in 
candles  against  the  resolution  of  the  House.  Tailor,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Windsor,  was  expelled  the  House  for  comments  on  the 
execution  of  Strafford  made  by  him  in  private  conversation 
with  the  Mayor  of  Windsor.  While  we  mark  the  sinister 
*  antecedents  ’  of  Charles,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  was  the 
assembly  which  had  disgraced  and  ex})elled  Herbert  for  a  venial 
sneer  at  the  Sabbatarians,  and  which  had  degraded,  rendered 
infamous,  pilloried,  whipped,  branded,  fined,  and  imprisoned 
for  life  the  Roman  Catholic  Floyd  for  using  some  slighting 
words  about  the  Elector  Palatine  and  his  wife.  ‘  Revolutions,’ 
we  may  be  told,  ‘  cannot  be  made  with  rose-water.’  Very  true, 
and  for  that  reason  revolutions  ought  as  seldom  as  possible  to 
be  made. 

Mr.  Forster  is  a  very  generous  and  honest  partisan,  but  he  is 
a  partisan  ;  in  following  the  course  of  these  debates,  you  detect 
him  by  his  cheer.  For  instance.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  in  his 
speech  against  the  Remonstrance,  touching  on  that  clause  of  it 
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which  raised  the  question  concerning  the  equalisation  of  be¬ 
nefices,  curiously  anticipates,  as  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  Sydney 
Smith’s  argument  for  prizes  in  the  Church.  ‘  Great  rewards 
‘  do  beget  great  endeavours ;  and  certainty.  Sir,  when  the  great 
‘  Basin  and  Ewer  are  taken  out  of  the  lottery,  you  shall  have 
‘  few  adventurers  for  small  plate  and  spoons  only.  If  any  man 
‘  could  cut  the  moon  out  all  into  little  stars,  —  although  we 
‘  might  still  have  the  same  moon,  or  ns  much  in  small  pieces, 

‘  yet  we  should  want  both  light  and  influence.’  To  this 
Hampden  makes  a  retort.  ‘  He  asked  the  House  to  remember 
‘  what  authority  they  had  for  believing  that  the  stars  were  more 
‘  useful  to  the  Church  than  the  moon.  And  then  he  quoted 
‘  from  the  Book  of  Revelations  the  passage  under  which  the 
‘  perfect  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  figured,  and  warned 
‘  them  that  when  the  woman  should  be  clothed  with  the  sun, 

‘  the  moon  would  be  under  her  feet  and  her  head  would  be 
‘  circled  with  stars.’  Mr.  Forster  condemns  Dering’s  illustra¬ 
tion  as  ‘  extravagant,’  and  says  of  Hampden’s  retort,  that  ‘  quiet 
‘  and  merely  suggestive  as  his  general  tone  in  this  speech  seems 
‘  to  have  been,’  in  this  passage  ‘  he  rose  to  a  higher  strain.’ 
With  great  deference  both  for  the  orator  and  the  critic,  the 
‘  extravagance,’  not  to  say  the  downright  absurdity,  appears  to 
us  to  be  on  Hampden’s  side.  So,  in  his  justification  of  himself 
to  the  House  when  impeached  by  the  King,  Hampden  intro¬ 
duces  what  we  believe  most  readers  would  think  a  piece  of 
rather  irrelevant  claptrap  about  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  But  Mr.  Forster  earries  it  off  like  a 
Puritan  member,  with  an  applausive  hum.  ‘  Very  solemn  and 
‘  memorable  words  to  have  been  spoken  on  such  an  occasion, 

‘  containing  in  themselves  and  promulgating  for  all,  not  merely 
‘a  creed  that  men  may  live  by,  but  a  belief  they  will  cheerfully 
‘  die  for.’  This  a  little  reminds  us  of  the  devout  exelamations 
with  which  Mr.  Carlyle  is  accustomed  to  avert  irreverent  cri¬ 
ticism  from  the  weaker  and  more  confused  passages  in  the 
speeches  and  letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Clarendon  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
was  mainly  the  work  of  Pym.  As  a  stroke  of  daring  and 
energetic  policy,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  his  sudden 
motion,  made  with  closed  doors,  for  the  impeachment  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  and  to  the  impeachment  of  the  Queen,  by  which  he  burnt 
the  ships  of  the  Parliamentarians  behind  them  when  they  were 
beginning  to  fall  back  after  the  early  miscarriages  of  the  war. 
Its  general  form  and  language  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  his 
speeches,  especially  to  his  speech  in  moving  fur  a  committee  of 
grievances  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  pre- 
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dominance  of  his  spirit  is  visible,  as  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  in  the 
clauses  respecting  Church  discipline,  a  subject  on  which  his 
statesmanlike  and  Erastlanlsing  temper  sided  with  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  against  the  Independent.  ‘  And  we  do  here  declare 
‘  that  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden 

*  reins  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  Church,  leaving 

*  private  persons  or  particular  congregations  to  take  up  what 

*  form  of  divine  service  they  please ;  for  we  hold  it  requisite 

*  that  there  should  be,  throughout  the  whole  realm,  a  confor- 

*  mity  to  that  order  which  the  laws  enjoin  according  to  the 

*  word  of  God.’  In  accepting  a  declaration  containing  these 
words,  the  thorough-going  Independents  in  the  House,  such  as 
Cromwell  and  Vane,  must  have  acted  instinctively  on  the  rule 
of  policy  for  small  minorities,  afterwards  formally  adopted  by 
the  Jacobins,  that  of  always  casting  in  their  lot  with  the  more 
advanced  side,  however  much  less  advanced  it  might  be  than 
themselves. 

‘  King  Pym,’  as  roy.allst  lampoons  styled  him,  certainly 
deserved  better  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  title  of  ‘  the  greatest 

*  Member  of  Parliament  ’  that  ever  lived.  In  Clarendon’s  *  Van- 
‘  dyck  gallery  of  portraits,’  as  !Mr.  Forster  happily  calls  it,  he  is 
painted  as  a  wicked  but  consummately  able  man,  though  owing  his 
ability  rather  to  industrious  self-culture  than  to  nature.  Claren¬ 
don,  no  vulgar  libeller,  could  never  resist  the  spell  of  intellec¬ 
tual  greatness.  In  the  pages  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Sanford 
the  wickedness  of  Pym  is  changed  to  flawless  patriotism.  Mr. 
Sanford  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  our  admiration  for  his  ‘  subor- 
‘  dination  of  his  strong  private  sympathies  ’  towards  Strafford, 

*  to  the  interests  of  a  public  too  little  grateful  for  the  self- 
‘  sacrifice  which  he  thus  made.’  ‘  You  leave  us,’  said  Pym  to 
Strafford  when,  as  Wentworth,  he  quitted  the  patriot  party, 

*  but  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your  head  is  on  your 
‘  shouhlers.’  Little  ‘  private  sympathy  ’  was  sacrificed  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  that  threat.  AVe  have  no  doubt  that  the  more  favour¬ 
able  portrait  of  Pym  is  the  nearer  by  far  to  the  truth.  AVe 
have  no  doubt  that  England  owes  the  greatest  gratitude  to  his 
memory  for  the  preservation  of  her  liberties  from  so  mighty  an 
enemy  as  Strafford.  AVe  appreciate  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
bination  of  talents  in  a  statesman  whose  speeches  show  that  he 
might  almost  have  rivalled  Hooker,  as  an  eloquent  expositor  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  philosophy,  had  not  a  different  destiny 
called  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  action  in  a  momentous  time. 
AA'e  recognise  the  nobility  of  nature  which,  when  Strafford  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  treason,  hastened  at  once  to  give  back  to 
his  children  their  forfeited  estate  and  to  restore  them  in  their 
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blood.  We  give  little  credence  to  royalist  tales  of  the  great 
patriot’s  looseness  of  life,  and  none  to  the  calumny  (which  was 
uttered  also  against  Calvin)  of  his  loathsome  death.  We  cannot 
gainsay  Mr.  Forster’s  opinion,  that  the  allusions  which  he  quotes 
to  an  understanding  between  Pym  and  the  Queen,  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Charles  and  Henrietta,  were  a  mere  trick  to 
taint  the  great  patriot’s  name ;  we  will  only  observe  that  if  Pym 
had  been  disposed  to  open  communications  with  any  one  on  the 
side  of  the  Court,  his  free  and  gallant  nature  would  probably  have 
preferred  the  gay  Queen  to  the  ecclesiastical  priggishness  of  the 
King.  Yet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  exact  lineaments  of 
this  famous  character  elude  us  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr 
Forster  and  Mr.  Sanford,  as  well  as  in  that  drawn  by  Claren¬ 
don  ;  and  that  could  we  have  all,  there  would  be  found  in  Pym 
rather  more  of  the  Mirabeau  than  his  admirers  suppose,  and 
rather  less  of  the  Cato. .  He  resembled  Mirabeau  at  all  events 
in  his  premature  and,  to  his  country,  most  disastrous  death, 
which  left  the  Revolution  masterless  till  it  found  a  master  in 
Cromwell. 

Clarendon’s  well-known  portrait  of  Pym’s  great  associate  is 
remarkably  confirmed,  as  to  one  of  its  darker  touches,  by 
D’Ewes,  who,  according  to  ISIr.  Forster,  attributes  to  Hampden 
a  *  serpentine  subtlety  ’  which  brought  anything  to  pass  that 
he  desired,  and  ‘  did  still  put  others  to  more  thorough  business 
‘  that  himself  contrived.’  Mr.  Forster,  too  candid  not  to  quote 
this,  puts  it  by  as  an  ‘  imperfect  and  prejudicial  judgment  of  a 
‘  character  whose  very  strength  of  self-reliance,  self-contain- 
‘  ment,  and  silence,  invited  that  kind  of  misconstruction.’  But 
surely  the  concurrence  of  testimony  is  striking,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  doubt  that  Hampden  was  somewhat  crafty  in  his 
means,  though  we  know  him,  as  the  self-elected  champion  of 
the  people  against  Ship  Money,  to  have  been  open,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  fearless  in  his  ends.  It  is  better  to  paint  these  men, 
as  Cromwell  desired  to  be  painted,  ‘  with  all  their  scars.’  They 
can  afford  it  well. 

Mr.  Forster  clears  up,  from  D’Ewes,  a  curious  difficulty  as  to 
the  relations  between  Pym  and  Hampden.  It  appeared  from 
an  ambiguous  note  of  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  that  Hampden  had 
opposed  the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Strafford,  and  it  was 
supposed  that,  in  so  doing,  he  must  have  deserted  Pym. 
D’Ewes  makes  it  certain  that  Hampden  opposed  the  Bill, 
answering  Martin  who  spoke  for  it ;  but  it  also  turns  out  that  in 
so  doing  he  did  not  desert  but  follow  Pym.  Both  preferred, 
as  a  matter  of  tactics,  to  demand  judgment  on  the  impeach¬ 
ment,  fearing  apparently  that  the  proceeding  by  Bill  would 
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brin"  them  into  collision  with  the  Lords,  and  both  were  out¬ 
voted  by  a  majority  which  included  Falkland ;  and  (if  his  state¬ 
ment  that  he  and  Falkland  ‘  had  never  been  known  to  differ  in 
‘  the  House  ’  before  the  Bishops’  Bill,  is  to  be  taken  literally,) 
Hyde. 

In  connexion  with  the  Debates  on  the  Grand  Kemonstrance, 
jMr.  Forster  has  given  us  a  picture  of  that  famous  arena  in 
which  were  waged  the  grandest  oratoric  contests  and  for  the 
highest  stake  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

‘The  old  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  well  here  to  remind  the 
reader,  now  that  a  generation  has  grown  up  who  never  saw  the 
narrow',  ill-lighted,  dingy  room,  in  which  for  three  centuries  some  of 
the  most  important  business  of  this  world  was  transacted,  ran  exactly 
at  right  angles  with  Westminster  Hall,  having  a  passage  into  it  at 
the  south-east  angle.  The  Hall  itself,  in  those  days,  shared  in  all  the 
excitements  of  the  House  ;  and  nothing  of  interest  went  on  in  the 
one,  of  which  visible  and  eager  indications  did  not  present  themselves 
in  the  other. 

‘  It  was  here,  in  the  Hall,  within  an  hour  after  the  dissolving  of 
the  Short  Parliament,  that  the  cheerful  and  sanguine  Mr.  Hyde,  with 
deeply  despondent  face,  deplored  gloomily  that  rash  step  to  the  dark 
and  reserved  Mr.  Saint  John,  who,  with  laughter  lighting  up  features 
rarely  known  to  smile,  rejoined  briskly  that  all  was  well,  and  it  must 
be  worse  before  it  would  be  better.  It  was  here,  upon  the  assembling 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  walked  up  and  down 
conferring  on  the  state  of  affairs  with  Mr.  Pym,  when  that  worthy 
and  distinguished  member  told  him  they  must  now  be  of  another 
temper  than  they  had  been  heretofore,  and  must  not  only  sweep  the 
House  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hung 
in  the  top  and  corners,  that  they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a 
foul  house  hereafter.  It  was  here  the  King  himself  was  so  soon  to 
enter  on  his  ill-fated  errand  against  the  Five  Members,  striking  such 
a  fear  and  terror,  according  to  a  manuscript  report  now  before  me, 

“  into  all  those  that  kept  shops  in  the  said  Hall,  or  near  the  gate 
“thereof,  as  they  instantly  shut  up  their  shops.”  For  here  also  such 
trades  as  those  of  booksellers,  law-stationers,  sempstresses,  and  the 
like,  found  customers  among  the  variously  idle,  busy,  or  curious 
people,  continually  drawn  together ;  and  under  the  roof  of  the  noble 
old  Hall,  whatever  the  business  in  progress  might  be  within  the 
Courts  adjoining  or  in  the  Chapel  beyond,  might  be  heard  the  old 
city  cry  of  What  dye  lack  f  addressed  to  lawyers  walking  up  and 
down  till  their  cases  in  the  Bench  or  Exchequer  come  on,  to  clients 
in  attendance  to  consult  with  their  lawyers,  to  politicians  anxious  for 
news,  and  to  members  of  either  House  escaping  from  committees  or 
debates. — As  those  of  the  lower  House,  however,  for  whom  Mr.  Hyde 
sent  the  Serjeant  and  his  mace,  have  doubtless  by  this  time  been  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  our  business  to  enter  St.  Stephen’s  with  them  and  observe 
the  aspect  it  presents. 
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'  ‘  TFie  entire  length  of  the  room  in  which  the  members  sat  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  breadth  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and,  handsome  as 
it  originally  had  been,  with  its  rich  architecture  and  decorated  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  had  lost  all  trace  of  these  under 
boards  and  whitewash  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  when  also 
a  new  floor  above,  and  a  new  roof  under,  the  old,  still  more  abridged 
its  proportions.  At  the  western  end,  the  entrance  was  between  rows 
of  benches,  passing  the  bar,  and  underneath  a  gallery  into  which 
members  mounted  by  a  ladder  on  the  right-hand  corner,  near  the 
southern  window.  At  the  eastern  end,  a  little  in  advance  of  a  large 
window  looking  on  the  river,  stood  the  Speaker’s  chair ;  and  again, 
a  little  less  in  advance  of  that,  towards  the  middle  of  the  floor,  stood 
the  Clerk’s  table,  at  tvhich  sat  Henry  Elsyng,  and  John  Rushworth 
his  lately  appointed  assistant,  w'ith  their  faces  to  the  mace  and  their 
backs  to  tiie  Speaker.  Then,  on  right  and  left  of  the  Speaker,  in 
benches  stretching  along  and  springing  up  as  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
either  hand,  were  assembled  tlie  Honourable  Members.  There  they 
sat,  puritan  and  courtier,  the  pick  and  choice  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England  ;  with  bearded  faces  close-cut  and  stern,  or  here  and  there 
more  gaily  trimmed  with  peak  and  ruff ;  faces  for  the  most  part  worn 
with  anxious  thoughts  and  fears,  heavy  with  toil,  weary  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  care,  often  with  long  imprisonment;  there  they  sat, 
in  their  steeple  hats  and  Spanish  cloaks,  with  swords  and  bands,  by 
birth,  by  wealth,  by  talents,  the  first  assembly  of  the  world.  And 
there,  presiding  in  his  great  chair  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  sat  Mr.  Speaker ;  also  hatted,  cloaked,  and  sworded  like  the 
rest  ;  but  not  ahvays  treated  by  them,  nor  in  sooth  always  treating 
them,  with  the  respect  which  has  gathered  to  his  oflice  in  later 
time.’ 

We  may  add  a  more  important  trait.  The  speeches  delivered 
to  that  assembly  in  their  pliilosophic  cast,  in  their  constant 
references  to  first  principles,  in  the  high  interests  and  feelings 
to  which  they  appealed,  and  in  the  amount  of  education,  almost 
of  erudition  which  they  supposed,  seem  to  have  been  addressed 
to  an  audience  superior  to  the  present.  Pym  would  have  lost 
his  lead  if  he  had  spoken  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers ;  and 
Pym’s  speeches  are  far  over  the  heads  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons. 

Next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Forster’s  ‘  Debates  on  the  Grand 
‘  Remonstrance  ’  comes  his  ‘  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  ’  (it 
should  be  rather  attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members)  ‘  by 
‘  Charles  I. ;  a  chapter  of  English  history  rewritten.’  His 
materials  for  ‘rewriting’  this  chapter  of  English  history  are, 
besides  D’Ewes,  letters  from  persons  in  London  to  Admiral 
Pennington,  who  was  then  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  Downs, 
and  l>ad  reason  for  desiring  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  course  of 
events. 
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The  attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  an  isolated  and  impulsive  act,  into  which  the  King 
plunged  in  an  access  of  violence,  stimulated  by  the  evil  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Queen  and  the  Camarilla,  without  the  privity 
of  his  constitutional  advisers.  Clarendon  has  in  the  most  solemn 
terms  disclaimed  any  complicity  in  the  act  for  himself  and  for 
Falkland  and  Culpeper,  who  had  then  been  recently  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  were,  with  himself,  Charles’s  most  ju¬ 
dicious  and  ostensibly  his  most  trusted  friends.  *  The  three 

*  persons  before-named,  without  whose  privity  the  King  had 
‘  promised  that  he  would  enter  upon  no  counsel,  were  so  much 
•*  displeased  and  disquieted,  that  they  were  inclined  never  more 
■*  to  take  u|)on  them  the  care  of  anything  to  be  transacted  in  the 

House,  hnding  already  that  they  could  not  avoid  being  looked 
‘  upon  as  the  authors  of  those  counsels  to  which  they  were  so 

*  absolute  strangers,  and  which  they  so  perfectly  detested.’ 
Clarendon  also  represents  the  King  as  having  bewailed  his  error 
with  all  the  poignant  remorse  of  a  generous  mind. 

Mr.  Forster,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours  to  prove  that 
this  attempt  was  part  of  a  preconcerted  and  extensive  scheme  of 
violence  ;  and,  further,  to  create  a  presumption,  which  amounts 
in  his  own  mind  to  a  conviction,  that  Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Cul¬ 
peper  ‘  were  indirect,  if  not  direct,  parties  to  the  deed.’  All 
his  readers  will  be  agreed  that  in  attempting  to  establish  these 
positions  he  has  exhibited  great  research,  and  thrown  much  light 
on  the  history  of  this  momentous  crisis ;  but  avc  doubt  whether 
many  will  entirely  follow  him  in  his  conclusions. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Charles  returned  from  Scotland  in¬ 
spirited  by  the  partial  success  of  his  intrigues  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  there,  inflamed  by  contact  with  the  ardent  spirit  of 
Montrose,  possessed  of  evidence  as  to  the  dealings  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  English  patriots  with  the  Scotch  which  might  have  sustained 
a  charge  of  treason  had  they  not  been  covered  by  the  act  of 
oblivion,  and  with  thoughts  of  reaction,  perhaps  of  vengeance, 
in  his  mind.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  found  the  tide  in 
both  Houses  turning  strongly  in  his  favour.  Henrietta  had 
been  working  for  him  in  his  absence,  and  probably  gave  him  a 
sanguine  account  of  her  success.  The  alarm  prevailing  among 
the  other  party  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  abject  entreaty  of 
Speaker  Lenthal  to  be  released  from  his  dangerous  position. 
His  confidence  was  still  further  increased  by  the  good  reception 
procured  for  him  on  his  visit  to  the  City  by  a  Royalist  Lord 
Mayor.  His  proceedings  certainly  assumed  a  bold  and  even 
menacing  aspect. 

‘  He  had  removed  the  train-bands  on  guard  at  the  two  Houses,  and 
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had  substituted  companies  officered  by  himself.  He  had  put  forth  a 
most  offensive  order  on  tlie  subject  of  religious  worship.  He  had 
recast  the  offices  at  Court,  notoriously  that  he  might  invite  into  his 
councils  the  leading  opponents  of  the  Great  Remonstrance ;  or  it 
might  be  with  other  hopes  in  that  direction,  secret  as  yet,  or  known 
to  Pym  alone.  He  had  assailed  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  in  a 
vital  point,  by  an  intemperate  message  of  disapproval  during  their 
discussion  of  a  bill  for  raising  soldiers  by  impressment.  He  had 
rashly  issued,  on  the  very  day  after  the  citizens  presented  their 
petition  against  the  Bishops,  a  proclamation  commanding  the  severe 
execution  of  the  statutes  against  .all  who  should  bring  in  question  or 
impugn  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  And  while  thus  harsh  in 
pressing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  law  against  Puritan  opponents  of  the 
Church,  he  had  the  inconceivable  folly  to  respite  its  operation,  on 
the  other,  in  favour  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Commons  and  fallen  under  sentence  of  the 
courts,  and  whose  lives  lay  justly  forfeit.’ 

Yet  that  he  had  formed  no  deep-laid  plot  for  a  coup  8!itat 
seems  to  be  proved  by  his  recurrence  at  this  crisis  to  the  *  stra- 
‘  tagem  of  winning  men  by  places,’  as  Clarendon  calls  it,  in  a 
most  notable  instance  which  Mr.  Forster  has  been  the  first  to 
make  known.  From  a  private  letter  written  by  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  member  for  Kent,  and  colleague  of  Sir  John  Culpeper, 
to  Lady  Dering,  it  appears  that  before  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  was  conferred  on  Culpeper,  it  was  offered  by 
the  King  to  no  less  a  person  than  Pym.  ‘  The  exact  period,’ 
says  Mr.  Forster,  ‘of  the  offer  to  Pym  can  only  now  be  guessed 
‘  at ;  but  we  may  narrow  it  within  the  limits  of  the  last  half  of 
‘  December.’  The  attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  was 
made  on  the  4th  of  January.  Do  not  these  things,  when  put 
together,  prove  that  the  attempt  was  the  result  at  most  of  only  a 
few  days’ premeditation  ?  We  must  add,  did  not  Charles,  in 
making  this  overture  to  Pym  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Grand  Kemonstrance  and  the  offensive  petition  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  imputing  the  Irish  Rebellion  to  the  King  under  the 
transparent  pseudonym  of  ‘  wieked  and  malignant  counsellors,’ 
stoop  as  low  as  even  the  avenger  of  Eliot  could  desire  ? 

The  most  sinister  act  of  the  King  was  the  appointment  of 
Lunsford  in  Balfour’s  place  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  — 
a  most  unfit  appointment,  as  D’Ewes  justly  remarks,  ‘  unless 
‘  there  were  some  dangerous  design  in  hand  against  us.’  This 
was  on  the  23rd  of  December,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  by  that  day  the  design  was  formed  in  the  King’s 
mind,  of  inipeaching  the  Five  Members,  and  supporting  that 
measure,  if  necessary,  by  force.  This  is  probably  a  fairer  way 
of  putting  it,  than  to  say  that  force  was  meditated  in  the  first 
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instance.  Indeed,  if  the  King  had  made  up  his  mind  to  measures 
of  violence,  why  should  he  have  scared  ‘  the  birds,’  whom  he 
wished  to  take  by  first  resorting  to  an  impeachment  ? 

That  on  tlie  night  of  the  3rd  of  January  following  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  Five  Members  and  the  excitement  caused 
thereby,  the  King  should  have  taken  military  measures  for 
securing  tranquillity  in  the  City,  is  by  no  means  extraordinary, 
nor  does  this  proceeding  necessarily  connect  itself  with  the 
invasion  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Forster  a  little  overstates  the  sanguinary  character  of  tlie 
warrant  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  when  he  describes  it  as 
giving  ‘  express  instruction,  in  case  persons  so  assembling 
‘  should  refuse  to  retire  to  their  houses  peaceably,  to  fire  upon 

*  them  with  loaded  bullets.’  The  instruction  given  is,  in  case 
of  resistance,  and  refusal  to  retire,  ‘  by  shooting  with  bullets, 

‘  or. otherwayes,  to  suppresse  those  tumults,  and  destroy  such  of 

*  them  as  shall  persist  in  their  tumultuous  wayes  and  disorders.’ 
When  a  most  formidable  mob  resists  the  magistrate  and  refuses 
to  disperse,  what  alternative  is  left  but  to  fire  ? 

It  seems  to  us  tliat  Mr.  Forster  underrates  the  gravity  of 
these  ‘  tumults,’  and,  by  consequence,  overrates  tlie  sinister 
character  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  King  to  repress  them. 
W^e  know  not  on  what  authority,  in  recounting  the  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  guard  of  Whitehall,  he  (p.  70.), 
describes  the  citizens  and  apprentices  as  being  *  at  first  alto- 
‘  gether  unarmed,’  and  again  (p.  82.)  says  that  the  swords  of 
Lunsford  and  his  party  *  had  flashed  in  the  faces  of  unarmed 
‘  men.’  Captain  Slingsby,  writing  to  Admiral  Pennington  on 
the  2nd  of  December,  says,  (p.  26.),  ‘  The  factious  citizens  begin 
to  come  again  to  the  House  with  their  swords  by  their  sides, 

*  hundreds  in  companies ;  their  pretence  only  against  Episco- 
‘pacie.’  In  another  place  (p.  77.),  he  says,  ‘  The  ’prentices  and 
‘  baser  sort  of  citizens,  sailors  and  watermen,  in  great  numbers 
‘  everie  day  at  Westminster,  armed  with  swords,  halberds,  clubs, 

*  which  hath  made  the  King  keep  a  strong  guard  about  White- 
‘  hall,  of  the  Trayned  Bands  without,  and  of  gentlemen,  and 

*  of  officers  of  the  army  within.’  In  a  note,  Mr.  Forster  pro¬ 
nounces  this  ‘  a  mere  careless  assertion,  as  is  proved  by  the 

*  passages  immediately  following  it,  which  show  that  the  citizens 
‘  could  not  have  been  armed.’  But  the  passages  which  follow 
show  only  that  the  citizens,  or  some  of  them,  were  put  to  flight 
by  the  soldiers,  not  that  they  were  unarmed.  Whitelocke 
says  of  the  mob  at  the  time  of  Strafford’s  trial,  ‘  a  rabble  of 

*  about  6000  out  of  the  City  came  thronging  down  to  W est- 

*  minster,  with  swords,  cudgels,  and  staves'  It  is  not  likely 
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that  the  habits  of  the  mob  had  grown  more  pacific  with  the 
progress  of  the  revolution. 

The  Court  may  have  had  a  worse  motive  than  self-defence 
in  forming  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  but  the  motive  of  self- 
defence,  under  the  circumstances,  seems  adequate.  No  doubt 
these  volunteer  defenders  of  the  royal  person  were,  as  Clarendon 
says,  ‘  with  more  formality  and  ceremony  entertained  than, 

‘  upon  a  just  computation  of  all  distempers,  was  by  many  con- 
‘  ceived  seasonable.’  Probably  there  were  some  imprudent  and 
offensive  demonstrations  of  loysilty,  like  the  famous  banquet  in 
the  Orangery  at  Versailles.  But  to  make  very  much  of  this, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  to  read  history,  not  by  its 
own  calm  light,  but  through  the  heated  haze  of  a  revolution. 
Neither  the  Trained  Bands,  nor  the  500  gentlemen  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  who,  Slingsby  tells  us,  cjune  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  King,  would  have  been  available  for  the  purpose  of  a  coup 
d'etat.  The  fact  that  a  company  of  soldiers  was  put  into 
Westminster  Abbey,  which  the  mob  had  tried  to  gut,  also 
rather  militates  against  the  idea  that  a  force  was  being  concen¬ 
trated  for  a  grand  attack  on  the  Commons,  and  favours  the 
more  charitable  hypothesis,  that  the  object  was  to  protect  the 
person  of  the  King  and  his  family,  and  preserve  the  public 
peace.  Flying  rumours  and  panic  suspicions  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  substantial  proof,  even  though  they  might  at  that 
time  be  naturally  thought  worth  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  was  reason  for  alarm  on  both  sides.  The 
Commons  had  some  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  gathering  of 
soldiers  in  Whitehall,  and  the  King  had  at  least  as  much  rea¬ 
son  to  be  alarmed  at  the  armed  mob.  Suspicion  had  been 
worked  up  to  fever  pitch.  The  Commons  could  not  hear  a 
plank  give  way,  and  see  a  little  dust  fly  without  fancying  that 
there  was  another  gunpowder  plot,  and  that  they  were  all  going 
to  be  blown  into  the  air. 

When  these  two  armed  and  excited  factions  were  thus  in 
presence  of  each  other,  history  might  well  despair  of  ascer¬ 
taining  accurately  which  was  the  aggressor  in  the  affrays  which 
almost  inevitably  ensued.  It  is  like  attempting  to  ascertain 
which  of  two  colliding  thunderclouds  produced  the  thunder. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Forster,  that  ‘the  point  is  an  impor- 
‘  tant  one  to  place  beyond  further  question,’  because  here 
‘  really  began  the  Civil  War.’  The  Civil  War  began,  in  one 
sense,  with  the  final  breach  between  the  two  parties ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  sense,  it  began  with  the  first  meeting  of  their  forces  in  the 
field.  To  make  it  begin  in  these  affrays  would  be  to  rest  the 
blame  of  commencing  it  on  the  party  which  happened  acci- 
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dentally  to  have  the  hottest-headed  individual  in  its  mob;  a 
criterion  as  absurd  as  that  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Hallani,  of  the 
first  carabine  fired  at  Edgehill.  Here  again,  however,  we  see 
no  reason  for  impugning  Slingsby’s  account,  written  at  the  time 
and  on  the  spot,  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  giving 
accurate  information  to  his  correspondent.  ‘  Lunsford  (the 

*  man  appointed  by  the  King  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower)  being 

*  on  Monday  last  in  the  Hall,  with  about  a  dozen  other  gentle- 

*  men,  he  was  affronted  by  some  of  the  citizens  whereof  the 
‘  Hall  was  full ;  and  so  they  draw  their  swords,  chasing  the 
‘  citizens  about  the  Hall,  and  so  made  their  w’ay  through  them 
‘  which  were  in  ye  Pallace  Yard  and  in  Kinges  Street  till 
‘  they  come  to  Whitehall.’  Mr.  Forster’s  marginal  abstract  of 
this,  ‘  citizens  chased  about  the  Hall  by  armed  soldiers  ’  is 
hardly  fair :  it  burkes  the  ‘  affront  ’  given  by  the  citizens,  and  as¬ 
sumes  that  they  were  unarmed.  Elsewhere  (p.  145.),  referring  to 
this  passage  of  Slingsby,  he  says  that  ‘  armed  bravos  and  soldiers 

*  of  fortune  had  unpunished  drawn  their  swords  on  the  people, 

‘  and  “  chased  ”  and  hunted  them  in  the  public  ways ;’  and  he 
proceeds  to  insinuate  that  this  onslaught  in  the  streets  was  to  have 
been  followed  up  by  a  similar  outrage  on  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  But  Slingsby  does  not  say  that  the  soldiers  chased  the 
citizens  through  the  streets,  but  only  that  they  made  their  own 
way  through  the  streets  after  chasing  the  citizens  round  West¬ 
minster  Hall.  He  proceeds,  ‘  The  Archbishop  of  Yorke  was 

*  beaten  by  the  ’prentices  the  same  day,  as  he  was  going  into 

*  the  Parliament.  The  next  day  they  assaulted  the  Abbey  to 

*  pull  down  the  organ  and  the  altar,  but  it  was  defended  by  the 

*  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  his  servants,  with  some  gentlemen  that 

*  came  to  them :  divers  of  the  citizens  hurtt  but  not  killed : 

*  amongst  them  that  were  hurtt,  one  knight.  Sir  Richard  Wise- 
‘  man,  who  is  their  chiefe  leader.  Yesterday  about  fifteen  or  six- 

*  teen  officers  of  the  army  standing  at  the  Court  Gate,  took  a  slight 

*  occasion  to  fall  upon  them,  and  hurt  about  forty  or  fifty  of 

*  them ;  they  in  all  their  skirmishes  have  avoided  thrusting, 

*  because  they  would  not  kill  them.’  On  the  whole,  it  appears, 
that,  as  we  should  have  expected,  the  first  provocation  was 
given  by  the  citizens,  and  the  first  and  hardest  blows  by  the 
soldiers. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Forster  in  making  light  of  the 
conduct  of  the  moh  to  the  Bishops.  He  is  not  justified  in 
saying  that  ‘  there  is  no  proof  of  Clarendon’s  statement  that 
‘  Bishop  Williams’s  person  was  assaulted.’  Bramston,  who  was 
an  eye-witness,  it  is  true,  only  says  that  he  saw  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  ‘  gown  tome  ’  as  he  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords 
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through  the  lane  of  menacing  rabble.  But  Slingsby,  who  may 
easily  have  been  informed  by  eye-witnesses,  if  he  was  not  an 
eye-witness  himself,  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  ‘  beaten  by  the  ’prentices,’  and  Hacket,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Forster,  Avas  an  eye-witness,  says,  ‘Let  the 
‘  five  members  be  as  honest  as  they  would  make  them,  I  am 
‘  certain  these  were  traitors  that  begirt  the  King’s  throne, 

‘  where  his  person  was,  with  hostility,  by  land  and  water 
.  .  .  every  day  making  battery  on  all  the  Bishops  as  they 

‘  came  to  Parliament,  forcing  their  coaches  back,  tearing  their 
‘  garments,  menacing  them  if  they  came  any  more.’  We  have 
little  disposition  to  extenuate  the  demerits  of  those  ecclesiastics 
whose  Jesuitical  ambition  was  the  deepest  spring  of  all  this 
bitterness  and  the  prime  cause  of  what  was  justly  called  ‘  the 
‘  Bishops’  War.’  But  why  should  we  doubt  that  they  were 
roughly  handled  ?  Had  not  the  Straffordians  been  held  up  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  people  ?  Some  Lords  (ene¬ 
mies  to  Episcopacy)  may  have  ‘  smiled  ’  when  Lord  Hertford 
counselled  the  Bishops  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  to  remain 
in  the  House  all  night ;  but  we  see  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
believing  that  Lord  Hertford  himself  ‘  with  difficulty  held  his 
‘  countenance  ’  while  giving  the  advice.  Nor  can  we  infer 
that  there  was  no  danger  because  ‘  those  who  cared  to  stay  long 
*  enough  got  safely  home.’ 

Mr.  Forster  is  inclined  to  represent  the  ‘Protestation’  of 
the  Bishops  which  followed  these  tumults  as  ‘a  settled  and 
‘  planned  design  ’  of  the  Court  to  invalidate  the  acts  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  he  treats  the  danger  as  counterfeited  to  induce 
and  to  give  colour  to  the  Protestation.  We  remain  convinced 
that  the  danger  was  real,  and  unconvinced  that  the  ‘  Protes- 
‘  tation  ’  had  any  deeper  origin  than  the  hot  Welsh  head  of 
Archbishop  Williams.  Clarendon  implicitly  rebuts  the  other 
hypothesis  Avhen  he  condemns  the  folly  of  the  Bishops  in 
leaving  the  ‘  ship  ’  in  such  a  storm  and  getting  into  a  ‘  cock- 
‘  boat  ’  by  themselves.  This  condemnation  of  the  Bishops  for 
their  folly  seems  to  us  perfectly  just ;  and  equally  just  seems 
to  us  Mr.  Hallam’s  condemnation  of  the  Commons  for  their 
violence  in  impeaching  the  Bishops  for  high  treason.  Mr. 
Forster  says  that  all  the  Commons  had  in  view  in  that  impeach¬ 
ment  was  to  exclude  the  authors  of  the  Protestation  from  ever 
resuming  their  seats  in  Parliament.  Does  he  think  it  right  to 
accuse  people  of  a  capital  offence  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their 
votes  ? 

The  offer  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  to  Pym 
in  the  latter  half  of  December  seems,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
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mated,  completely  to  break  that  long  train  of  preparation  for  a 
violent  coup  d'etat  which  Mr.  Forster’s  view  of  the  case  sup¬ 
poses.  With  this  fact,  and  the  appointments  of  Falkland  and 
Culpejier  to  offices  of  state  before  us,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
‘  the  whole  of  the  occurrences  of  the  pa^t  three  weeks  had 
‘  gone  altogether  in  the  same  direction  ’  —  towards  such  a 
measure  as  tlie  attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Is  it  not  most  consonant  to  Charles’s  character, 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances,  to  suppose  that 
when  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  give  up  the  impeached 
members,  exasperation,  and  wounded  pride,  backed  by  the  evil 
suggestions  of  his  Queen  and  by  his  inflated  confidence  in  his 
own  strength,  got  the  upper  hand,  and  drove  him  headlong  upon 
an  act  which  he  had  vaguely  eontemplated  but  never  deliber¬ 
ately  planned?  His  half-leaning  to  Montrose’s  violent  counsels 
in  Gotland,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
form  a  party  for  himself  among  the  Covenanters,  shows  how 
the  counsels  of  policy  and  violence  alternated  in  his  feeble  and 
w’avering  mind. 

It  appears  to  us  almost  certain  that  the  King  came  prepared 
to  take  the  Five  Members,  if  they  had  been  in  the  House,  by 
force  —  a  sufficiently  heinous  offence.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
he  meant  nothing  worse.  He  retired  quietly  with  all  his 
followers  on  finding  that  ‘  the  birds  were  flown.’  Clarendon  is 
certainly  unveracious  in  saying  that  he  had  only  with  him  his 
guard  of  halberdiers.  Amidst  conflicting  accounts,  we  may 
probably  put  the  number  of  his  followers  at  lietween  300 
and  400.  But  the  larger  his  force  was,  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  House  of  Commons  w’as  in  his  power,  the  more 
certain  it  is  that  no  genenil  coup  detat,  much  less  a  massacre, 
was  intended.  Sir  Ralph  Verney  heard  him,  as  he  entered  the 
House,  command  the  armed  men  ‘  on  their  lives  not  to  come 
‘  in.’  Nothing  can  be  founded  on  the  loose  gasconade  of  one  or 
two  swaggerers  in  his  train.  His  visit  to  the  city  in  quest  of  the 
Five  Members  the  following  day  was  the  natural  sequel  to  his 
abortive  attempt  to  seize  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  was  equally  unlike  a  prepared  and  deliberate  blow. 

The  strongest  evidence  of  premeditation  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  who,  after 
mentioning  the  suceessful  efforts  of  the  Queen  to  gain  partisans 
for  the  King  in  his  absence,  says  ‘  The  King,  on  his  arrival, 
‘  wished  to  take  advantage  of  these  fair  appearances,  and  try  by 
‘  a  bold  stroke,  to  make  himself  master  of  three  or  four  persons 
‘  who  were  the  chiefs  of  all  the  factious  proceedings  against 
*  him,  seeing  clearly  that  be  could  not  be  at  peace  in  his  king- 
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‘  dom  without  arresting  them :  and  resolved  himself  to  execute 

*  his  design  in  the  Parliament,  believing  that  by  treating  the 

*  rest  well,  all  would  yield  to  him.’  That  the  ‘  fair  appearances,’ 
especially  the  good  reception  in  the  city,  had  put  wild  thoughts 
into  the  head  of  the  Queen,  and  that  she  had  communicated 
them  to  the  uxorious  King,  is  highly  probable ;  but  the  vague 
statement  of  her  friend  would  hardly  warrant  us,  without 
other  proof,  in  supposing  that  the  decision  had  actually  been 
taken  long  beforehand,  and  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
prepared. 

As  to  the  complicity  of  Hyde,  Falkland,  and  Culpeper  in 
the  act  which  Hyde  has  so  vehemently  repudiated  on  their  com¬ 
mon  behalf,  we  must  say,  with  deference  to  Mr.  Forster,  ‘not 
‘  proven.’  The  only  positive  evidence  he  can  produce,  is  that 
of  Dr.  Bates,  one  of  the  King’s  physicians,  who,  it  appears, 
in  his  ‘  Elenchus  Motuum,’  declares  that  it  was  ‘  by  the  advice 
‘  of  some  of  his  privy  council,  who  were  themselves  members 

*  of  the  House,’  that  the  King,  finding  the  Commons  resolute 
not  to  deliver  up  their  members  on  legal  charge,  went  himself 
the  next  morning  to  arrest  them.  But  what  was  Dr.  Bates’s 
authority  for  this  assertion?  Is  it  anything  more  than  the 
mere  gossip  of  the  time?  As  a  partisan  of  the  King,  he  might 
naturally  wish  to  make  out  that  Charles  had  been  well  war¬ 
ranted  in  what  he  did.  It  is  true  that,  ‘  on  the  memorable 
‘night  of  the  3rd  of  January,’ following  the  impeachment  of 
the  Five  ^Members  and  preceding  the  attempt  to  arrest  them, 

‘  Falkland  and  Culpeper  were  certainly  with  the  King ;’  but 
they  were  with  him  not  as  members  of  his  council  but  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sent  by  that  body,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Sir  John  Hotham  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  to  carry 
a  message  to  the  King  respecting  his  demand  for  the  extra¬ 
dition  of  the  Five  Members.  The  circumstance  seems  to  us 
rather  to  prove  an  alibi  for  them ;  for  if  they  had  been  deep  in 
the  King’s  plot,  they  would  that  morning  have  been  not  in  the 
House  but  with  the  King.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
than  such  an  attempt  to  the  principles  of  Falkland,  and  to 
the  temperament,  if  not  the  principles,  of  Hyde.  We  cannot 
agree  that  between  the  legal  impeachment  of  the  Five  Members, 
however  improper  in  form,  and  the  armed  invasion  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ‘  the  difference  was  not  great.’  To  a  strict  par¬ 
liamentarian  like  Hyde  it  would  have  been  immense ;  but  Hyde, 
as  Mr.  Forster  is  aware,  has  stated  that  Digby  alone  counselled 
the  impeachment  and  designated  its  objects.  That  the  King  should 
have  concealed  such  grave  resolutions  from  the  lAen  whom  he 
had  recently  taken  into  his  ostensible  confidence  might  seem 
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strange,  if  we  did  not  know  Charles’s  habits  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Queen.  That  these  men,  however  innocent,  should  have  been 
charged  with  complicity  at  the  time,  only  shows  that  discrimi¬ 
nating  candour  towards  deserters  from  their  side  is  not  the 
common  virtue  of  parties,  especially  in  a  revolution.  That 
Clarendon  should  have  lent  the  King  his  pen  to  excuse  the  act 
when  done,  that  he  should  have  exercised  his  own  vanity  in 
showing  us  how  (if  it  were  to  be  done)  it  might  have  been  more 
cleverly  done,  by  no  means  proves  that  he,  Falkland,  and  Cul¬ 
peper  would  have  done,  much  less  that  they  actually  did  it. 
The  positive  assurance  that  they  were  ‘  absolute  strangers  ’  to 
the  design  and  ‘  perfectly  detested  ’  it,  must  be  held  to  cover 
any  more  equivocal  expressions,  as  well  as  to  rebut  any  in¬ 
ferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  an  avowal  of  agreement 
with  the  King  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  and  Mr.  Forster 
seems  to  us  a  little  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  discussion, 
when  he  says,  ‘  Let  Falkland  and  Culpeper  have  all  the  advan- 
‘  tage  derivable  from  having  shared,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 

‘  the  detestation  at  the  ill-doing  of  it  by  the  King,  and  the 

*  eagerness  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  better  them- 

*  selves.’  Whitelocke  states  it  as  the  general  belief  that  the 
instigators  of  the  King  were  ‘  the  Papists,  by  the  means  and 

*  influence  of  the  Queen.’  Madame  de  Motteville  says  that 
the  design  ‘  was  an  important  secret  between  the  King  and  the 

*  Queen,  and  very  few  persons  were  in  their  confidence.’  That 
the  Queen  was  privy  to  it,  that  she  was  deeply  interested  in  its 
success,  that  the  King  went  from  her  apartment  to  the  House, 
are  undoubted  facts.  She  came  from  the  land  of  covps  detat, 
the  only  land  in  which  those  foul  acts  of  treason  have  a  fair 
name. 

Mr.  Forster  is  inclined  to  bear  very  hard  on  Hyde,  Falk¬ 
land,  and  Culpeper,  as  ‘betrayers’  of  the  good  cause.  AVe 
have  already  suggested  some  considerations  which  may  excuse 
if  not  justify  their  conduct  at  this  crisis.  Those  who  attempt 
to  arrest  at  the  right  point  the  rolling  avalanche  of  a  revolution 
undertake  a  task  at  once  so  beneficent  and  so  desperate  that, 
provided  their  general  conduct  be  upright,  they  may  well  be 
allowed  to  plead  the  weakness  of  humanity  for  much  that  is 
injudicious  or  equivocal  in  its  details.  That  the  point  at  which 
these  men  attempted  to  arrest  our  revolution  was  not  far  from 
the  right  one,  must  be  allowed,  since  it  was  the  point  to  which 
the  nation,  after  violent  and  calamitous  oscillations,  ultimately 
settled  down  in  1688.  Hyde,  indeed,  we  are  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  to  defend.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  utterly  revolted 
by  the  elaborate  disingenuousness  with  which  he  conceals  his 
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share  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  movement,  his  concurrence  in  the 
impeachment  of  Strafford,  hie  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  a  message  denouncing  alleged  projects 
for  the  Earl’s  escape,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  drive  on 
the  prosecution,  his  failure  to  vote  against  (if  he  did  not  vote 
for)  the  Act  of  Attainder,  his  impeachment,  with  Falkland  for 
his  assistant,  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  his  general  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  ‘  those  terrible  Reformers,’  on  whose  violence  and 
artihcc  he  so  sanctimoniously  dilates,  and  his  acceptance  of  a 
s|)ecial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  exertions  at  their  hands.  Such 
suppression  of  the  truth  —  such  suggestion  of  that  which  is  not 
true  —  must  be  held  to  taint  his  testimony  on  all  occasions,  and 
to  expose  all  that  is  doubtful  in  his  actions  to  the  most  un¬ 
favourable  construction.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  be  too  hard  even 
upon  Hyde.  The  objectless  character  of  some  of  his  mis-state¬ 
ments  proves  that  it  was  not  always  his  honesty,  but  sometimes 
his  memory,  that  was  at  fault.  And  it  would  surely  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  accuse  him  of  ‘  treachery  ’  for  communicating  and 
taking  counsel  with  the  King  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  was  not  a  party  club  but  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  in  which  a  conflict  was  avowedly 
going  on  between  opposite  parties,  each  of  which  had  a  perfect 
right  tQ,  communicate  anything  it  pleased  to  its  allies  without. 

We  cannot  so  easily  give  up  Falkland,  whose  public  conduct 
we  should  like  to  see  reconsidered  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  same 
generous  spirit  which  prompts  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  beauty  of  his  private  character.  A  private  character 
of  extraordinary  excellence  and  beauty  is  surely  in  itself  a  strong 
guarantee  against  public  conduct  deserving  the  ugly  names  of 
‘  apostate  ’  and  ‘  betrayer.’  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  he 
was  not  a  type  of  moderation  in  regard  to  his  temperament  or 
his  oratory,  though  he  was  in  regard  to  his  principles.  There 
may  be  much  truth  in  Mr.  Sanford’s  words,  ‘  want  of  judgment 
'  was  the  defect  in  Falkland’s  character;  it  tvas  not  that  he  did 
‘  not  reflect,  but  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  scared  by 
‘  possible  evils  on  one  side  of  the  question,  without  balancing 
‘  against  them  the  certain  evils  attendant  on  the  other.’  As¬ 
suredly  he  was  no  more  like  Hercules  than  Hamlet  was,  and 
might  as  justly  as  Hamlet  have  cursed  the  spite  of  fortune 
that  ever  he  was  bern  to  set  right  a  world  which  was  out  of 
joint  Yet  he  did  his  best  to  set  it  right,  at  a  cost  of  misery  to 
his  sensitive  nature,  from  which  it  is  evident  death  was  a  wel¬ 
come  release.  To  face  about  upon  the  revolution  and  stay  its 
course  with  his  own  arm  was  certainly  far  beyond  his  power. 
He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  change  sides  when  the  side  he  set 
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out  with  had  gone  too  far;  and  to  change  sidcsi  is  always  an 
awkward  and  equivocal  operation.  His  plea  for  the  reversal  of 
his  vote  on  the  Bill  for  taking  away  the  temporal  powers  of  the 
Bishops  was  not  an  unfair  one ;  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
assented  to  the  Bill  ns  a  compromise,  he  withdrew  his  assent  on 
finding  that  no  compromise  would  be  accepted.  That  he  was 
‘  unsuited  for  his  age  ’  is  in  one  sense  true  ;  but  in  another  and 
a  higher  sense  no  man  could  be  better  suited  for  an  age  of 
violence  than  one  who  counselled  and  practised  moderation. 
He  did  not  break  Solon’s  precept  by  standing  aloof  in  the  Civil 
War ;  and  Solon  never  commanded  his  citizens  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  vices  of  the  side  they  took.  While  Falkland  lived,  a 
perfectly  disinterested  and  perfectly  trustworthy  mediator,  the 
last  hope  of  peace  was  not  extinct.  He  failed,  indeed,  and 
there  are  some  historical  philosophers  in  whose  eyes  failure  is  a 
sufficient  condemnation;  but  the  force  of  his  example,  com¬ 
mended  by  the  touching  grace  of  his  character,  has  extended 
far  beyond  the  events  in  which  he  personally  took  part.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  sneer  at  his  death  ‘  in  a  clean  shirt  ’  is  as  shallow  as  it 
is  unfeeling ;  and  shows  that  the  great  apostle  of  force  is,  after 
all,  incapable  of  appreciating  that  kind  of  force  which,  while 
man  is  a  moral  being,  will  be  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
enduring  of  all. 

We  have  once  or  twice  alluded  in  the  course  of  this  article 
to  Mr.  Sanford’s  ‘  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Re- 
‘  bellion.’  We  regret  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
do  justice  in  detail  to  the  excellent  essays  which  this  volume 
contains.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  read  them  with  great 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  that  we  recommend  them  as  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  all  students  of  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  a  Revolution  which,  from  its  remoteness,  has  been  far 
less  studied  than  the  French  Revolution,  though  the  actors  in  it 
were  nobler,  the  principles  contended  for  higher,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  more  glorious.  Mr.  Sanford  is  a  partisan  of  the 
side  to  which  all  loyal  lovers  of  English  liberty  lean ;  but  he  is 
essentially  a  fair  writer,  and  as  well  informed  and  able  as  he  is 
fair.  AVe  do  not  know  where  we  could  find  better  drawn  than 
in  his  biographical  sketches  the  portraits  of  men  who  played  as 
great  parts  as  ever  men  played,  and  of  most  of  whom,  with  all 
their  errors,  the  country  that  produced  them  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  of  the  Sheriff¬ 
doms  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  with  a  Description  of  both,  and  of 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Toy,  and  of  the  Islands  in  them,  |rc. 
By  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  M.D.  A  new  edition,  with  notes 
and  illustrations.  1  vol.  8vo.  Cupar,  Fife:  1803. 

2.  History  of  the  County  of  Fife,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 

present  time.  By  John  M.  Leighton,  Esq.  With  en¬ 
gravings,  &c.  3  vols.  4to.  Glasgow:  1840. 

3.  History  and  Antiquities  of  Roxburghshire,  and  adjaeent  Dis¬ 
tricts  ;  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the  present  time.  By 
Alexander  Jeffrey.  3  vols.  8 vo.  Edinburgh:  1859. 

4.  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr,  with  a  Genealogical  Account  oj 
the  Families  of  Ayrshire.  By  James  Paterson.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Ayr,  1850;  and  Edinburgh,  1852. 

5.  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  territorial, 
with  Genealogical  Notices  of  the  principal  Families  in  the  county. 
By  Joseph  Irving.  2ud  edit.  1  vol.  4to.  Dumbarton: 
1860. 

6.  Buchan.  By  the  Rev.  John  B.  Pratt,  M.A.  2nd  edit. 

1  vol.  8vo.  Aberdeen:  1859. 

^LD  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  is  the  patriarch  of  Scottish  county 
historians.  In  his  character,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  and  in 
many  pf  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  reminds  us  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Dove ;  and  {lerhaps  he  resembles  him  not  least  in  this, 
that  of  tho?e  who  now  read  his  name  many  will  probably 
be  disposed  to  ask  of  him,  as  was  asked  of  the  now  famous 
‘Doctor;’  ‘Who’s  he?’  13ut  this  question,  as  the  Doctor’s 
biographer  impresses  upon  us,  is  a  proof,  not  of  the  obscurity  of 
him  regarding  whom  it  is  asked,  but  of  the  vanity  of  all  human 
fame.  ‘The  King  of  Prussia!  and  who’s  he?’  asked  an  old 
woman  of  the  West  of  England,  when  the  news  of  the  death 
of  the  great  Frederic  reached  her.  ‘  How  few,’  says  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor,  ‘have  heard  of  the  name  of  Yencatapadino 
‘  Ragiuin !  He  imagined  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  world 
‘  that  knew  him  not :  how  many  men  can  tell  me  that  he  was 
‘the  king  of  Narsinga?’ 

Now  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  was  a  famous  man  in  his  own  day, 
whether  the  reader  has  heard  of  him  or  not ;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  he  was  appointed  natural 
historian,  geographer,  and  physician  to  King  Charles  II.,  and 
received  his  majesty’s  commands  to  write  a  general  description 
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of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  not  only  did  Sir  Robert 
resemble  Daniel  in  being  a  famous  doctor : — like  him  he  was  a 
Doctor  of  Leyden,  and  descended  moreover  of  an  ancient  line 
of  landed  men.  In  this  latter,  as  in  other  respects,  Sir  Robert 
is  a  somewhat  magnified  edition  of  ‘  the  Doctor ;  ’  and  the  Sib- 
balds  of  Balgonie,  *  a  very  ancient  family  in  Fife,  several  branches 
‘  of  which  were  long  of  considerable  note  in  the  county,’  would 
probably  have  been  anything  but  flattered  by  being  likened  to 
that  line  of  ‘  Doves  and  Daniels  ’  who,  from  time  immemorial, 
cultivated  six  and  twenty  acres  in  the  West  Riding.  But  who 
will  not  sec  the  resemblance  between  their  quiet  tastes,  when  he 
is  told  that  having  graduated  at  Leyden,  and  published  an  in* 
augural  dissertation  under  the  title  ‘  Disputatio  medica  de 
‘  Variis  Tabis  Speclebus’  (the  title  of  Dr.  Dove’s  is  not  re¬ 
corded),  Dr.  Sibbald  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Edinburgh ;  ‘  though  for  the  benefit  of  study, 
‘  he  often  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  city  to  a  rural  retreat 
‘  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  cultivated,  witli  much  atten- 
‘  tion,  many  rare  native  and  exotic  plants ;  ’  or  when  he  finds 
him  in  his  principal  work  taking  leave  of  the  ‘  courteous  reader,* 
with  a  ‘  This  is  what  I  had  to  say.  I  crave  your  favourable 
‘  opinion  of  the  work.  Farewell !  ’ 

But  though  manifesting  much  of  the  quaint  simplicity.  Sir 
Robert  did  not  exhibit  on  all  occasions  the  same  sledfastness 
and  sobriety  of  views  and  opinions  which  characterised  the 
Doctor ;  and  one  circumstance  is  related  of  him  which  would 
infallibly  have  alienated  the  affections  of  the  loving  biographer 
of  him  of  whom  he  might  otherwise  have  been  the  prototype. 
When  the  Earl  of  Perth  was  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  pressed 
upon  Sir  Robert,  with  much  urgency  and  great  perseverance,  to 
come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  For  some  time  he  re¬ 
sisted  all  arguments  and  entreaties,  but  at  length  found  him¬ 
self  convinced  by  tlie  reasoning  of  the  Chancellor.  Under 
this  sudden  sense  of  error,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  new¬ 
born  contrition,  he  rushed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  into  the 
arms  of  his  converter,  and  formally  embraced  the  King’s  re¬ 
ligion.  Soon  afterwards,  remaining  still  steady  in  the  faith, 
he  accompanied  his  lordship  to  London,  and  resided  with  him 
there  for  one  winter.  The  long  and  frequent  fastings,  however, 
and  extremely  rigid  discipline  to  which  he  was  now  subjected, 
induced  him  to  reconsider  the  points  of  controversy  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  and  the  result  was  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  he  had  done  wrong  in  deserting  the  latter,  and  with  a 
heart  once  more  filled  with  contrition,  he  returned  to  his  original 
creed.  It  may  not  be  without  effect  on  those  who  shall  consider 
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this  circumstance  as  an  instance  of  weakness  in  Sir  Robert  Sib> 
bald’s  character,  to  learn  that  Dr.  Johnson  entertained  a  very 
different  opinion  of  it.  The  great  moralist  considered  it  as  an 
honest  picture  of  human  nature,  and  exclaimed,  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  in  his  presence,  *  How  often  are  the  primary 
‘  motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as  small  as  Sibbald’s  for  his  re- 
*  conversion !  ’  As  this  anecdote  has  found  a  place  in  that  strange 
repertory  of  odds  and  ends,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  from  which 
Hr.  Chambers  has  taken  it,  it  probably  is,  and  we  fear  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  the  only  fact  known  to  the  general  reader  relating 
to  the  life  of  one  who  has  many  better  claims  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Few  men,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  began  at  the 
beginning  of  their  subject,  or  were  their  own  prompters.  The 
man  on  whose  previous  labours  Sibbald  built,  and  whom  he  pro¬ 
bably  set  before  him  as  a  model  for  personal  imitation,  was  his 
venerable  friend,  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  a  fine  Aber¬ 
deenshire  country-gentleman,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  and  exhibited  in  his  life  the  results,  and  bore  on  his 
countenance  the  indications,  of  that  Scoto-Gallic  training,  then  so 
common  amongst  the  Scottish  gentry.  A  beautiful  portrait  of 
him  by  his  countryman  Jameson,  the  pupil  of  Rubens  and 
fellow-student  of  Vandyke,  has  been  engraved,  and  will  be 
found,  somewhat  smoothed  and  softened  down,  in  Chambers’ 
Biographical  Dictionary.  Sir  Robert  Gordon  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  public  life  of  his  time,  and  often  laboured 
to  control  the  very  troubled  elements  which  surrounded 
him.  But  he  possesses  a  still  higher  claim  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  countrymen  as  the  first  scientific  geographer  and 
rational  antiquarian  of  Scotland.  It  was  to  the  first  of  these 
pursuits  more  particularly  that  he  devoted  himself,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  it  is  said,  of  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  the  Director 
of  the  Scottish  Chancery,  on  whose  mind  the  necessity  of  a 
correct  atlas  of  his  native  country,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  all 
satisfactory  progress  either  in  the  study  of  its  past,  or  the  im¬ 
provement  of  its  present  condition,  had  particularly  impressed 
itself.  John  Blaeu,  the  Dutch  publisher,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  famous  atlas  which  bears  his  name,  was 
naturally  disposed  to  concur  in  a  work  of  so  much  general  as 
well  as  local  importance ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  Scotland  was  at  this  time  dependent  on  the 
continent,  that  but  for  the  aid  thus  afforded  from  without,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  so  obviously  necessary  a  work  would 
have  had  to  await  the  efforts  of  another  generation.  But  though 
the  work  of  the  engraver  and  the  publisher  was  done  in  Holland, 
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we  are  indebted,  if  we  may  believe  Blaeu’s  own  address  to  the 
reader,  for  the  more  important  preliminary  labours  to  Scotch¬ 
men  ;■  and  the  whole  merit  both  of  suggestion  and  superintend¬ 
ence  he  ascribes  to  Scot.  *  Opus  hoc,  si  Nobilissimo  ac  Magnifico 

*  viro,  Joanni  Scoto,  Scoto-Tarvatio,  imputaveris,  suam  prolcm 
‘  reddes  suo  patri.’  By  Scot’s  exertions  the  very  beautiful 
geographical  sketches  of  Timothy  Pont,  which  are  still  preserv’ed 
in  the  Advocate’s  Library  at  Edinburgh,  had  been  recovered 
from  his  heirs,  who  had  kept  them  so  carelessly  that  they  were 
in  no  small  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  moths  and  vermin. 
These  sketches  Scot  transmitted  to  Blacu,  who,  at  his  suggestion, 
made  a  formal  application  to  the  Scottish  Government  to  have 
Sir  Robert  Gorfon  appointed  to  arrange  and  complete  them, 
and  prepare  them  for  publication.  What  may  be  regarded  as 
Gordon’s  commission  to  this  effect  has  been  preserved.  It  is  in 
the  usual  form  of  a  royal  letter,  and  shows  to  how  great  an 
extent  it  was  then  thought  necessary  to  represent  tlie  monarch 
as  personally  interested  in  all  works  of  public  importance. 

'  Having  lately  seen  certain  charts  of  divers  shires  of  our  ancient 
kingdom,  sent  here  from  Amsterdam,  to  be  corrected  and  helpit  in 
the  defects  thereof,  and  being  informed  of  your  sufficiency  in  that 
art,  and  of  your  love  both  of  learning  and  the  credit  of  your  nation, 
we  have  therefore  thought  fit  hereby  earnestly  to  intreat  you  to  take 
so  much  pains  as  to  revise  the  said  charts,  and  to  help  them  in  such 
things  as  you  find  deficient  thereuntil,  that  they  may  be  sent  back  by 
the  direction  of  our  Chancellor  to  Holland  ;  which,  as  the  same  will 
be  honourable  for  yourself,  so  shall  it  do  us  good  and  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice,  and  if  occasion  present  w’e  shall  not  be  unmindful  thereof.  From 
our  palace  of  Holyro^  House,  the  8th  October,  1641.’ 

Whilst  the  work  was  in  progress  Scotstarvet  went  to  Holland 
to  lend  his  personal  aid ;  and  Blaeu  relates  how  on  his  arrival, 
after  two  of  his  acquaintances  —  of  whom  one  was  the  famous 
Vossius,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Historia  Pelagiana’  —  had  been 
*visos  et  salutatos  perhumaniter,’  he  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  compiling  the  description  of  Scotland  from  memory. 
It  is  a  singular  picture  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  times, — 
an  old  Scottish  official,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Staggering  State  of 

*  Scots  Statesmen,’  dictating  in  Latin,  to  a  Dutch  amanuensis 
in  Amsterdam,  a  description  from  memory  of  the  mountains 
and  rivers,  the  houses  and  corn-fields,  of  the  various  counties  of 
Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ! 

The  year  1755  first  saw'  Scotland  in  possession  of  what  alone 
we  should  now  be  disposed  to  regard  as  a  map,  viz.,  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  its  surface,  professedly  at  least  the  result  of  actual 
measurement ;  and  it  would  have  gratified  Heraclitus  to  know 
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that  in  Scotland,  as  indeed  almost  every  where  else,  war,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  was  the  father  of  geographical  and  topographical 
science-  The  cause  w’hich  immediately  prompted  the  under¬ 
taking  in  question,  was  the  difficulty  which  the  commander  of 
the  royal  troops  had  felt  and  expressed  in  carrying  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1745  without  maps,  against  an  enemy  whose  local 
knowledge  rendered  all  maps  surperfluous ;  and  the  immediate 
author  of  the  survey  thus  undertaken  was  the  much  —  and 
jM;rhai)8  justly  —  reviled  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  proceedings  which  had 
been  adopted  to  induce  Straloeh  to  undertake  his  chorographical 
labours,  that  some  forty  years  afterwards  his  young  friend  and 
protege  Sibbald,  was  apjxrinted  by  Charles  II.  to  carry  out  the 
topographical,  statistical,  and  antiquarian  inquiries,  which  had 
formed  part  of  Scotstarvet’s  original  scheme.  Nor  will  it  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  know  to  how  great  an  extent  one  generation  always 
stands  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and,  intellectually  as  well  as 
physically,  ‘  bones  and  ashes  feed  the  golden  corn,’  when  we  add 
that  it  was  to  his  predecessors  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
he  too  was  indebted,  not  only  for  the  general  idea  of  ‘  The  Sta- 
‘  tistical  Account  of  Scotland,’  in  which  he  so  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
complished  the  more  utilitarian  side  at  least  of  the  work  which 
they  contemplated,  but  also  for  suggesting  to  him  the  means  by 
which  he  idtimately  accomplished  his  generous  and  enlightened 
task.  At  Scot’s  suggestion  the  General  Assembly  issued,  in 
1649,  *  a  recommendation  to  the  brethren  to  make  out  descrip- 
‘  tions  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  not  yet  de- 
*  scribed ;  ’  his  object  being,  as  Blaeu  informs  us,  to  supplement 
his  own  and  Gordon’s  descriptions  of  the  various  counties,  by 
the  information  thus  to  be  gathered  from  the  parochial  clergy. 
The  ‘recommendation’  was  not  attended  to  as  Scot  had  ex¬ 
pected,  chiefly  —  we  are  entitled  from  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  ulti¬ 
mate  success  to  conclude  —  for  the  reason  suggested  by  Chal¬ 
mers,  that  ‘the  clergy  of  that  age  were  otherwise  occupied 
‘than  with  chorographical  inquiries;’  but  partly  also,  it  may 
be,  as  Blaeu  less  charitably  hints,  from  the  aversion  which  most 
men  feel  to  laborious  undertakings  to  which  neither  premium 
nor  penalty  is  attached.  But  from  whatever  causes  it  may 
have  arisen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  which  prevented 
Scott,  Gordon,  and  Sibbald  from  dividing  amongst  them  the 
credit  of  furnishing  Scotland  with  a  history  in  many  respects 
more  complete  tlian  she,  or  perhaps  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
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rope,  yet  posse^es.*  The  only  portions  of  this  gigantic  under¬ 
taking  which  Sibbald  completed,  were  the  history  of  his 
native  county  of  Fife,  and  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Kinross, 
Stirling,  and  Linlithgow ;  a  description  of  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land;  and  an  account  of  the  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  who 
have  treated  of  Scotland,  printed  and  manuscript ;  the  latter 
work  being  a  mere  collection  of  materials,  ‘  done,*  as  he  men¬ 
tions  on  the  title-page,  ‘  for  the  use  of  such  as  may  apply  them- 
‘  selves  to  describe  the  whole  country  or  any  part  of  it.’ 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  here  to  criticise  a  work 
so  well  known  to  the  naturalist,  the  antiquary,  and  the  statis¬ 
tician,  as  a  link  in  the  history  of  iheir  respective  sciences,  and 
of  so  little  value  to  the  popular  searcher  after  results,  as  the 
scientific  portion  of  Sibbald’s  ‘  History  of  Fife.’  Its  author 
was  sufficiently  eminent  as  a  naturalist  to  have  a  plant  called 
after  him  by  Linnaeus  (Sibbaldia);  and  as  an  antiquary  he  had 
‘  the  honour  of  leading  the  way  in  tracing  the  deseent  of  the 
‘  present  Scots  from  the  Gothic  tribes  of  the  north  of  Germany 
but  in  both  departments  we  shall  assign  their  present  position 
'to  his  works  with  sufficient  accuracy  if  we  say  that  they  have 

*  In  addition  to  the  *  recommendation  ’  above  mentioned,  or  more 
probably  in  consequence  of  its  having  failed  to  call  forth  the  desired 
information,  Sibbald,  in  his  capacity  of  Geographer  Royal,  published, 
in  1682,  *ane  advertisement  in  our  language  and  some  general  queries, 
‘copies  whereof  were  sent  over  all  the  kingdome.’  It  was  in  answer 
to  these  inquiries  that  the  ‘Large  Description  of  Galloway,  addressed 
‘  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,’  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Andrew  Sympson,  a 
curate  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  who,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  had  been  ‘  a  residenter  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  presbytery  of 
‘  Wigton  for  more  than  twentie  years,  per  varios  casus  et  per  dis- 
‘ crirnina  rerum'  The  parish  was  Kirkinner,  of  which  Sympson 
was  incumbent  when  Episcopacy  was  in  the  ascendant,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  lie  was  a  poet  too,  author  of  the  ‘  Tri- 
‘ patriarchon,  or.  Lives  of  the  Three  Patriarchs;’  and  of  a  ‘  Con- 
‘  cordance  of  the  New  Testament,’  an  edition  of  Sir  George  Macken¬ 
zie’s  ‘  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland,’  &c.  After  his  final  rejection 
from  his  cure  he  became  a  printer,  and  in  many  ways  was  an  active 
and  meritorious  man  in  his  day.  The  ‘  large  description,’  —  which  in 
the  eyes  of  a  modern  book-maker  would  seem  a  very  small  description 
indeed, — remained  in  MS.,  os  Sibbald  had  left  it,  in  the  Advocate’s 
Library  till  1841,  when  it  was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  a  History  of 
Galloway,  which  was  published  at  Kirkcudbright  in  that  year.  As 
Sympson  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  learning  and  intelligence,  his 
work  has  been  often  quoted  and  referred  to,  and  he  thus  holds  to  the 
subsequent  topographers  of  the  kingdom  of  Galloway,  pretty  much 
the  same  position  that  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  does  to  those  of  the  kingdom 
■«f  Fife. 
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long  since  become  subjects  for  history,  rather  than  history  itself. 
But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  districts  of  which  he 
wrote,  to  whom  the  towns  which  have  shrunk  into  villages  and 
the  villages  which  have  grown  into  towns  are  familiar,  and  still 
more  to  those  who  are  allied  to  the  ‘  good  houses,’  so  many  of 
which  have  passed  away,  his  itinerary  of  ‘  the  kingdom  ’  is  still 
a  work  of  living  interest. 

With  the  exception  of  the  notes  to  the  last  edition  of  Sib- 
bald’s  work,  w'hich,  though  they  contain  valuable  matter,  are 
very  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  statement  of  what  is  now 
known  about  Fife,  either  ‘  as  it  w'as  of  old,’  or  as  it  is  now,  the 
only  book  professing  to  be  a  history  of  that  county  is  Mr. 
Leighton’s.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings,  which 
even  twenty  years  ago  could  scarcely  have  been  good  ones,  but 
it  is  without  index,  without  table  of  contents,  and  without 
learning. 

As  regards  this  and  all  other  subjects  of  historical  and  anti- 
qu.arian  interest,  the  only  authentic  sources  of  information  where, 
as  in  Fife,  there  is  no  creditable  county  history  of  recent  date, 
are  the  registers  of  the  various  religious  houses,  and  other  works 
of  a  similar  nature,  recently  printed  by  the  antiquarian  and 
literary  clubs  of  Scotland.*  Much  learning  and  industry, 
which  generally  has  had  no  other  reward  than  that  feeling  of 
personal  satisfaction  which  the  discovery  and  promulgation  of 
truth  always  affords,  have  been  expended  by  editors  of  the 
works  issued  by  these  societies ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  the  former  condition  of  the  land  and  its  in¬ 
habitants,  from  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  King 
and  his  vassals,  and  the  titles  by  which  the  great  religious 
houses  hold  their  possessions,  to  the  modes  in  which  lovers 
exchanged  their  vows,  and  housewives  paid  their  tradesmen’s 
bills,  on  which  new  light  has  not  been  thrown  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  the  form  in  which  these  works  are  issued  is 
by  no  means  such  as  to  supersede  the  labours  of  the  historian, 
either  general  or  local ;  and  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret 


*  Of  these  very  valuable  institutions  the  most  important  are, — ^the 
Bannatyne,  which  takes  its  name  from  him  to  whose  self-imposed 
labours  during  the  necessary  seclusion  caused  by  the  plague  in  1568, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  nearly  all  the  productions  of 
the  Scottish  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentli  centuries ;  the 
Maitland,  so  called  from  the  blind  knight  of  Lothington ;  the  Rox- 
burghe,  the  earliest  of  all  the  printing  clubs,  which  was  instituted  in 
1812  in  commemoration  of  the  sale  of  the  famous  library  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe ;  the  Spalding,  the  Abbotsford,  &c. 
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to  US,  that,  for  the  present,  so  much  information  of  general 
interest  is,  somewhat  needlessly  as  it  seems  to  us,  confined  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  members  of  the  respective  clubs.  The  ex-  ' 
pensive  form  in  which  the  works  are  issued,  even  in  the  rare 
instances  in  which  additional  copies  are  allowed  to  be  printed  ofi* 
for  subscribers,  places  them  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
the  wealthiest  class  of  readers.  There  is  something  slightly 
pedantic,  too,  in  the  determination  with  which,  not  the  antique 
modes  of  spelling  alone,  but  forgotten  contractions,  and  exploded 
modes  of  forming  the  letters  are  adhered  to,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  all  note  or  comment,  with  the  exception  ][)crhaps  of  a 
slight  preface. 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  this  preface  contains  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  such  an  introduction  as  we  desiderate.  Of  this 
the  Register  of  the  Priory  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Andrews,  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  under  the  very  able 
editorship  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  is  a  good  example. 
The  force  of  our  objection,  moreover,  will  diminish  as,  one 
by  one,  the  counties  of  Scotland  find  their  local  historians. 
Guided,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  publications  of  the  clubs, 
of  which  many  of  them  probably  will  be  members,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  their  individual  observations  and  researches,  these 
unambitious,  but  by  no  means  unimportant,  contributors  to  the 
general  history  and  national  spirit  of  Scotland  will,  we  can 
already  foresee,  at  no  distant  date  compile  works  which  will 
go  far  to  satisfy  both  the  judicious  few  and  the  curious  many.* 

Several  county  histories  which  fulfil  the  requirements,  and 
more  or  less  perfectly  may  serve  the  purposes  which  we 
have  indicated,  have  recently  appeared ;  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  higher  class  of  anti¬ 
quarian  and  topographical  literature,  many  works  which  once 
enjoyed  local  and  even  general  repute,  —  such  as  Niramo’s 
Stirling,  Shaw’s  Moray,  and  even  Crawfurd’s  Renfrewshire, 
—  now  rarely  quit  the  book-shelf,  except  to  travel  to  the 
book-stall.  Of  the  new  histories,  the  best  that  we  have  met 
with  are  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  Roxburghshire,  and  Mr.  Irving’s  Dum- 

*  The  publication  of  the  register  above  mentioned,  and  of  that  of 
the  ‘  Holy  Trinity  of  St.  Margaret  the  Queen  at  Dunfermline,’  have 
furnished  the  bases  of  the  two  best  town  histories  in  Scotland ;  that 
of  St.  Andrews  by  Mr.  Lyon,  and  that  of  Dunfermline  by  Mr. 
Chalmers.  We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Joseph  Irving,  of  Dum¬ 
barton,  author  of  the  ‘History  of  Dumbartonshire,’  to  which  we  are 
about  to  allude,  is  engaged  on  a  Digest  of  the  Records  of  the  Counties 
and  Royal  Burghs  of  Gotland,  which  will  greatly  extend  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  local  history  of  this  part  of  the  island. 
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bartonshire.  Mr.  JeflFrey’s  work  has  reached  the  third  volume, 
and  he  promises  a  fourth.  He  has  done,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very 
ample  justice,  both  to  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  description 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  very  interesting  district  to  the 
illustration  of  which  a  large  portion  of  his  life  has  been  devoted. 
Permanently  resident  in  the  county,  he  has  become  known  to 
the  historical  families  of  his  neighbourhood  as  a  diligent  student 
of  it  and  of  them,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  has  had 
access  to,  and  has  very  fully  availed  himself  of,  the  best  sources 
of  information,  printed,  written,  and  oral.  How  rich  these  are 
in  a  county  which  contains  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  Melrose,  Dryburgh, 
Abbotsford,  Yctholm ;  which  is  watered  by  the  Tweed,  the 
Teviot,  the  Jed,  and  the  Gala;  which  was  the  centre  of  free- 
booting  and  minstrelsy  in  the  past,  and  is  that  of  every  form 
of  Scottish  wellbeing,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  at  present, 
need  not  be  told.  But  if  the  subject  be  rich,  the  treatment 
of  it,  one  would  have  thought,  had  been  already  ample;  and 
it  is  surprising  to  find,  after  all  that  had  been  written  about  the 
Scottish  Border,  that  so  much  that  is  interesting  remained  to  be 
gleaned  by  the  unpretending  labours  of  a  local  antiquary  and 
topographer. 

The  wild  and  lawless  state  of  this  portion  of  Scotland  in 
early  times,  was  often  contrasted  with  the  quiet  and  orderly 
condition  of  Fife.  ‘  Thift  ’  and  ‘  Oppression,*  two  of  the  rfra- 
matis  persona  in  one  of  Sir  David  Lindsay’s  pieces,  are  both 
represented  as  Borderers ;  and  the  latter  personage,  who  seems 
to  have  come  in  contact  with  the  legal  institutions  of  ‘  the 
‘  kingdom,’  exclaims :  — 

‘  War  God  that  I  were  sound  and  bail, 

Now  lyftit  into  Liddesdail ; 

The  Mers  sowld  fynd  me  brif  and  caill, 

What  rack  of  breid  ? 

War  I  thair  lyftit  with  my  lyfe, 

The  devill  sowld  styk  me  with  a  knyffe, 

An’  ever  I  cum  agane  in  Fyfe, 

Till  I  were  deid.*  ♦ 

In  like  manner  Pitscottie,  speaking  of  the  good  effects  which 
had  been  produced  by  an  expedition  which  James  V.  had  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  banditti  of  the  borders, 
says,  ‘  Thereafter  there  was  great  peace  and  rest  a  long  time, 
*  wherethrough  the  king  had  great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten 
‘  thousand  sheep  going  in  the  Etrick  forest,  in  keeping  of  An- 


*  ‘  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,’  introd. 
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‘  drew  Bell,  who  made  the  king  go  good  count  of  them  as  they 
‘  had  gone  in  the  bounds  of  Fife.’* 

The  local  position  of  the  two  districts,  the  one  in  the  very 
centre  of  Scotland,  the  other  lying  along  the  frontier  of  a  hostile 
kingdom,  was  no  doubt  the  main  cause  of  this  diversity  of  social 
condition.  But  the  physical  aspects  of  the  two  counties  are  as 
dissimilar  as  their  historical  circumstances,  and  the  contrast 
which  they  present  is  farther  interesting  as  it  seems  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  two  distinct  and  almost  opposite  types  of  Scottish 
national  character.  The  wave-beaten  shores  and  wide  windy 
corn-fields  of  Fife,  with  their  tall  luxuriant  grain  and  short 
stunted  trees;  the  numerous  old  Scoto-Gallic  trading  towns 
which  fringe  its  southern  coast ;  its  small  estates,  high  rents, 
and  high  farming ;  its  comparative  equality  of  wealth  and  well¬ 
being  ;  the  universality  with  which  a  species  of  somewhat  pro¬ 
saic  intelligence  is  difilused ;  its  early  and  consistent  though, 
compared  with  the  west  of  Scotland,  always  moderate  Cal¬ 
vinism  —  all  are  emblems  of  the  cautious,  sober,  vigorous,  though 
somewhat  hard  and  even  arid  character,  which  a  one-sided, 
though  not  erroneous  opinion,  has  so  generally  ascribed  to 
the  Scotch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leafy  glades  and 
orchards  of  Roxburghshire ;  its  rich  haughs  and  green  moun¬ 
tains;  its  wars  and  traditions,  and  superstitions  and  songs; 
its  cavalier  religion  and  politics;  mark  it  as  the  original  seat 
of  that  adventurous,  romantic,  and  fantastic  cast  of  character 
which,  though  less  prevalent  in  our  day,  is  not  less  Scottish 
than  the  other.  In  politics,  Fife  might  be  considered  the  more 
thoroughly  Whig  county  of  the  two :  but  in  this  respect  Rox¬ 
burghshire  no  longer  yields  to  her  northern  sister,  since  she  is 
represented  in  either  House  of  Parliament  by  the  noble  Duke 
on  whom  she  confers  a  title  and  by  the  worthy  Baronet  of 
Ancrum,  descended  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Scotts,  whilst 
she  counts  among  her  resident  landed  proprietors  the  Earls  of 
Minto  and  the  present  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

But  Roxburghshire  will  be  better  understood  when  described 
by  a  native  pen;  and  here  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  presents  to  his  readers  in  the 
outset :  — 

‘  The  district  viewed  from  the  summit  of  the  Dunian  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  beautiful.  This  hill  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Teviotdale, 
and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  in  every  direction.  To  the 
north-east  the  eye  wanders  along  the  lovely  vales  of  Teviot  and 
Tweed,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick ;  while  on  the  south-west 
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the  vicinity  of  the  Solway  appears  in  the  distance.  This  extensive 
view,  cast  and  west,  is  obtained  by  a  line  of  low  land  extending  from 
the  Solway  to  Berwick,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  Dunian  is 
placed.  This  valley  is  the  trat  t  of  the  old  red  sandstone  formation, 
which  girdles  with  a  belt  of  sand  almost  every  hill  in  its  narrow 
course.  On  the  south  the  prospect  is  confined  by  the  border  moun¬ 
tains,  and  on  the  north  by  the  hills  of  tlie  Lammermoor  range.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yetholm  to  the  termination  of  the  Lammermoor 
hills,  the  district  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  mountain  summits  on  the 
south,  west  and  north.  Within  this  circle  of  hills  is  an  extensive 
territory,  which,  looked  down  upon  from  the  top  of  the  Dunian,  re¬ 
sembles  a  great  basin.  It  is  rich  to  a  proverb,  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  exhibits  as  lovely  a  picture  of  a  smiling  landscape, 
which  nature  and  art  have  alike  contributed  to  enrich  and  adorn,  as 
the  eye  can  often  find  an  opportunity  to  rest  on.  The  margins  of 
the  Tweed  and  Teviot  are,  throughout  their  courses,  studded  with 
the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  embosomed  in  woods,  while  here 
and  there,  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  streams, 
elegant  mansions  appear  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery. 
Occasionally  the  eye  is  arrested  in  its  survey  by  the  remains  of  forts, 
strongly  rooted  in  some  craggy  steep,  bidding  defiance  to  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  telling  in  their  ruins  the  history  of  other  days,  when  the 
district  was  the  chess-board  on  which  were  performed  “  scenes  sur- 
“  passing  fable  and  yet  true.”  The  ruined  pile  in  the  vale  below, 
while  it  adds  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  picture,  carries  the 
mind  back  to  that  period  when  the  early  Christian  fathers  laboured 
for  the  conversion  of  our  pagan  ancestors.’  (Jeffrey's  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  vol.  i.  p.  14.) 

Roxburghshire  is  not  rich  in  lakes,  and  in  his  chapter  on 
lochs  and  rivers,  Mr.  Jeffrey  mentions  only  one  which  deserves 
notice,  and  that  not  on  its  own  account. 

‘  On  the  high  ground  which  runs  from  Eildon  hills  westward,  there 
is  within  the  estate  of  Abbotsford  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  named 
Cauldshiels,  fully  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  thriving 
young  forests  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  From  this  mountain 
tarn  runs  Huntly  Burn,  where  tradition  says  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
held  his  meetings  with  the  Fairy  Queen.  This  was  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  minstrel ;  he  loved  to  wander  where  — 

‘  “ - the  stream,  the  same  for  ever  flows. 

Soft  gliding  through  the  leafy  brake. 

From  Cauldshiels’  dark  unfathomed  lake.”  ’ 

(Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  29.) 

It  is  its  rivers  that  form  the  great  natural  feature  of  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  every  one  of  which,  from  the  great  *  bounding 
‘  river  ’  itself  to  the  smallest  stream  which  joins  it,  has  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  history.  In  Roxburghshire  the  Tweed  is  entirely 
Scottish  ;  for  though  it  runs  a  course  of  thirty  miles  within  the 
county,  it  quits  it  before  it  becomes  the  border  line,  and  acquires 
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that  international  character  which  has  made  its  respective  banks 
the  emblems  of  two  separate  nationalities.  The  Teviot  is  the 
second  of  these  storied  streams,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  in¬ 
terest,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  describes  it  with  great  fidelity,  quoting, 
as  well  he  might,  the  verses  beginning  — 

*  Sweet  Teviot,  on  tby  silver  tide 

Tlie  gleaming  bale-tires  blaze  no  more  ; 

No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride. 

Along  thy  wild  and  willowed  shore.’ 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Jeffrey  through  modem  Roxbuigh- 
shirc,  though,  with  such  names  as  the  Leader,  the  Gala,  the 
Liddel,  and  the  Hermitage  before  us,  the  temptation  to  linger 
by  its  streamlets  is  great.  But  we  must  make  room  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  curious  information  regarding  its  ancient  state,  which 
his  fourth  chapter  contains.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  on  au¬ 
thority  more  reliable  than  the  report  even  of  Caesar  or  Tacitus, 
that  Roxburgh  was  a  vast  marshy  forest  when  the  Romans 
entered  it.  In  its  fens  and  morasses,  Mr.  Jeffrey  tells  us  that 
stumps  of  trees  arc  often  found  erect,  fixed  in  the  ground  as 
when  growing,  whilst  Roman  coins  and  medals  which  lie  beside 
them  attest  that  their  tall  branches  were  lopped  by  Roman 
hands.  We  seem  to  hear  the  strokes  of  these  Roman  axes  in 
the  for  distance,  and  we  cannot  but  envy  the  antiquarian  when 
he  succeeds,  by  so  simple  a  discover}',  in  bringing  us  face  to 
face  with  the  past. 

In  further  proof  of  the  sylvan  character  of  the  district,  even 
subsequent  to  these  Roman  clearances,  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  made  a 
large  collection  of  names  of  places,  all  ending  or  beginning  with 
such  syllables  as  wood,  bush,  trees,  birhs,  oak,  shaw,  broom,  brier, 
&c. ;  and  a  similar  collection  reveals  to  us  the  kinds  of  animals 
which  then  roamed  in  these  forests.  We  have  Swine-lav/s, 
Boar-hope,  H'~ol/-c\euch,  Deer-hope,  Hind-hopes,  7W-crags, 
many  of  them  recurring  several  times.  He  has  lastly  referred 
to  many  grants  by  our  early  kings,  in  which  the  royal  forests 
are  referred  to.  A  number  of  these  forests  were  destroyed  in 
the  wars  with  England,  and  several  also  by  the  Scottish  kings 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  bands  of  robbers  and  rebels 
which  infested  them.  But  down  even  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  Jedburgh  forest  was  an  impenetrable  stronghold,  under 
cover  of  w  hich  its  lord  sometimes  bade  defiance  to  the  armies  of 
England,  and  at  other  times  refused  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
the  kings  of  Fife  and  Lothian,  as  the  borderers  were  in  the  habit 
of  contemptuously  denominating  their  lawful  sovereigns.  But 
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there  were  other  causes  besides  invasion  and  war,  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  disappearance  of  these  forests. 

*  Before  the  introduction  of  coal  into  the  district,  wood  was  the 
principal  as  well  as  the  earliest  fuel.  Even  after  peats  and  turfs 
began  to  be  used  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  wood  continued  to  be 
burned  in  the  monasteries,  castles,  and  houses  of  the  wealthy.  A 
vast  amount  of  wood  was  also  consumed  in  the  salt  works  of  the 
country,  which,  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  furnished  a  consider¬ 
able  revenue  to  the  kings  and  nobles,  and  even  a  source  of  great 
profit  to  the  monks.  The  chartularies  of  the  various  abbeys  abound 
in  grants  of  salt  Avorks  to  the  monks,  and  the  necessary  privilege- of 
cutting  wood  in  the  forests  to  “  sustain  the  pan.”  So  great  was  the 
waste  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  alone,  that  the  want 
of  it  began  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  a  charter 
dated  1 284,  peat  and  coal  appear ;  but  it  Avas  not  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  coal  became  the  common  fuel 
of  this  part  of  the  island.  The  state  of  the  roads  restricted  its  use 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  collieries.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that 
independently  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  by  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards  by  the  English,  who  delighted  to  take  their  pleasure  in 
the  Scottish  woods,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  remainder  of  the  extensive  forests  which  at  one 
time  covered  the  land.’  .  .  .  ‘  Now  only  a  few  stately  oaks,  bear¬ 

ing  evident  marks  of  having  stood  the  breeze  of  many  centuries,  rear 
their  majestic  heads  among  clumps  of  natural  alder  and  birches, 
plainly  indicating  that  other  trees  had  once  crowded  the  intermediate 
spaces.’  (Jeffrey's  Roxburghshire,  p.  85.) 

The  geological  chapter  in  the  first  volume  is  from  another 
pen,  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Duncan.  It  is  done  with  much 
care  and  knowledge;  and  should  Mr.  Duncan  complete  his^ 
share  of  the  work  by  compiling  the  botanical  and  zoological 
chapters  Avhich  are  still  promised  to  the  public,  the  book  will 
form  a  very  valuable  guide  to  the  naturalist  as  well  as  to  the 
topographer  and  the  antiquarian. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  general  antiquities  of  Roxburghshire, 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  like  so  many  others,  has  expressed  a  confident 
opinion  on  the  Pictish  controversy.  But  he  has  folloAved 
Chalmers  in  this  and  in  other  antiquarian  mattere  somewhat  too 
implicitly,  and  seems  almost  entirely  to  have  ignored  Pinkerton’s 
subsequent  labours.  It  even  seems  to  us  that  to  a  certain  extent 
he  has  mistaken  the  point  at  issue,  for  he  takes  pains  to  prove, 
and  from  the  names  of  places  does  prove  A'ery  satisfactorily,  that 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Roxburghshire  Avere  Celts ;  a  position 
Avhich,  even  when  extended  to  the  Avhole  kingdom,  Pinkerton, 
and  all  the  Teutonic  writers,  hold  in  common  with  Chalmers 
and  himself.  But  from  this  admitted  fact  he  somewhat  hastily 
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concludes  that  British,  Caledonians,  Piets,  and  Scots  were  only 
so  many  different  names  for  this  one  aboriginal  people.  We 
have  already  shown  the  difficulties  which  oppose  themselves  to 
the  adoption  of  this  view.  That  it  was  not  held  by  Tacitus  or 
Bede  seems  as  plain  as  their  words  can  render  it ;  and  though 
ethnological  studies  were  probably  not  cultivated  with  much 
care  at  Iona,  and  honest  Adamnan  may  have  been  no  great 
philologist,  he  accidentally  furnished  us  with  a  pretty  significant 
fact  when  he  mentioned  that  his  *  holy  man  ’  preached  to  the 
northern  Piets  with  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  just  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  .^dan  did  to  the  Saxons  of  Northumbria  at  Lindisfarne. 

But  right  or  wrong,  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  opinion  on  this  point  does 
not  affect  his  description  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  or  of  the  remains  which  that  occupation  left  behind  it,  on 
both  which  subjects  his  infonuatlon  is  veiy  full,  and  we  believe 
very  accurate.  And  what  is  of  more  iniportancc  for  his  work,  and 
indeed  alone  concerns  it,  his  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  Plctish  controversy  does  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
what  we  feel  confident  is  the  correct  opinion  as  to  the  almost 
com[»lete  identity  in  blood  of  the  two  nations  which  contended 
for  so  many  centuries  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  border.  It 
is  curious  that  this  view,  opposed  as  it  is  to  what  is  probably 
still  the  popular  opinion,  accords  perfectly  well  with  the  state¬ 
ments  both  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic  writers ;  for  in  so  far  as  the 
identity  of  the  Scotch  and  English  borderers  is  concerned,  it  is 
matter  of  indifference  whether  we  hold  with  Pinkerton  that  the 
Scandinavian  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  lowlands  seized  on  the 
northern  counties  of  England  as  far  as  the  Humber,  or  adopt 
the  more  usual,  and  probably  sounder  conclusion,  that  the  Ger¬ 
manic  conquest  of  England  extended  itself  to  the  southern 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  as 
far  as  the  Forth,  was  peopled  by  Saxons.  In  either  case  both 
Scotch  and  English  borderers  were  not  only  Teutons,  but  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  branch  of  that  vast  family,  mixed  in  both 
cases,  of  course,  with  such  remains  of  Celtic  blood  as  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  conquests  and  settlements  left  behind  them.  In  Rox¬ 
burghshire  this  admixture  would  naturally  be  largest  in  the 
western  parts,  from  the  Influence  which  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cumbria  (whatever  the  extent  or  importance  of 
that  Celtic  province  may  have  been)  and  of  Galloway  must  have 
exerted. 

As  regards  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  generally,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  that  portion  of  them  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  the  opinion  seems  to  gain  ground  more  and  more  that 
during  what  Chalmers  and  others  have  denominated  the  Scoto- 
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Saxon  period,  that  is  to  say  from  the  arrival  of  the  Teutonic 
races  in  Scotland  (whenever  and  whencesoever  they  may  have 
come),  till  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  no  essential  difference 
from  Northern  England,  either  in  the  blood,  the  language,  or  the 
customs  of  the  people.*  Again,  the  attempt  which  was  made 
by  Edward  I.  to  subjugate  Scotland  to  the  English  crown,  is 
gradually  coming  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  English  invasion  of 
Scotland,  but  as  a  Norman  invasion  of  a  still  unconquered  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Saxon  territories.  Both  positions  are  important, 
with  reference  to  our  opinion  not  only  of  the  past  history,  but 
of  the  future  prospects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  both  receive 
valuable  illustration,  and  we  think  confirmation,  from  the  re¬ 
searches  which  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  instituted. 

In  his  third  volume  (p.  105.)  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  given  some  inter¬ 
esting  details  regarding  the  Flemish  colonisation  of  Scotland  in* 
the  reign  of  William  the  Lion :  but  though  we  believe  his 
statements  on  this  subject  to  be  substantially  correct,  we  cannot 
think  that  they  bear  out  his  previous  assertion  (vol.  i.  p.  274.) 
that  the  Flemings,  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any  other 
immigrants  to  m^e  the  people  of  Scotland  what  they  are  at  the 
present  day. 

‘  During  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  the  Flemings 
migrated  in  great  numbers  to  England,  and  were  settled  in  the  waste 
lands  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  where  their  language 
may  still  be  traced  in  the  names  of  places.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Stephen,  the  Flemings  acted  as  stipendiaries  in  his  armies ;  but  on 
Henry  II.  ascending  the  throne,  he  banished  them  out  of  England. 
The  Flemings  then  repaired  to  Scotland,  where  they  easily  obtained 
settlements  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  were  to  be  found 
in  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom,  carrying  on  trade  in  the 
country,  cultivating  the  wastes,  and  raising  villages  on  their  farms ; 
on  the  sea  coast  they  settled  as  fishers.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  nearly  all  in  their  hands.  Berwick  was 


*  ‘Long  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  and  language  had 
‘  come  to  an  end,’  says  Mr.  Innes,  ‘  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
great  and  more  enlightened  kingdom  of  Northumbria  were  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Saxon  of  southern  and  western  England;  and  when 
the  language  of  England  passed  by  that  strangely  rapid  transition 
from  the  cultivated,  grammatical  Anglo-Saxon,  into  the  rude  un¬ 
formed  English,  the  northern  people  still  kept  a  peculiar  and  very 
distinct  dialect.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  this 
Doric  dialect  of  English  extended  all  over  the  ancient  province  of 
Northumbria,  which  included  Lothian,  and  beyond  even  those  bounds 
along  the  whole  ‘east  coast  and  lowlands  of  Scotland.’  ( Scotland  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  p.  251.) 

VOL.  cxn.  NO.  CCXXVIII.  L  L 
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then  goTerned  by  Adam  Flandrensis,  and  a  body  of  that  people  de¬ 
fended  the  Redhall  of  that  place  against  the  l^glish  in  1296,  till 
every  man  perished  in  the  flames.  Under  David  I.  a  Fleming  was 
provost  of  Su  Andrews ;  and  in  Perth  they  appear  as  goldsmiths 
and  saudlers.  Jordan,  a  Fleming,  got  a  grant  from  David  L  of  land 
on  the  Tweed,  and  in  1144  witnessed  a  charter  by  the  king  to  the 
monks  of  Kelso.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  In  every  district,  from  the  Tweed  and 

Solway  to  the  Clyde  and  Moray  Firth,  the  Flemings  obtained  settle¬ 
ments  ;  and  so  powerful  did  they  become  that  they  obtained  the  right 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.’  {Jeffrey's  Jioxburyhshire,  vcfl. 
iiL  p.  lOo.) 

We  cannot  think  that  all  this  proves  more  than  that  at 
an  early  date  many  Flemings  settled  in  Scotland  for  trading 
purposes,  and  if  they  did  not  actually  constitute  the  early 
Scottish  Hanse  of  which  Mr.  Tones  speaks,  they  enjoyed 
privileges  of  self-government,  similar  to  those  which  were 
granted,  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants 
who  congregated  around  their  factories  in  London  and  else¬ 
where,  and  in  Scotland  were  extended  even  to  the  gipsies,  as 
Mr.  Jeffrey  himself  informs  us.*  It  is  generally  believed  that 
several  of  the  small  Bshing  \Tllages  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  Flemish  colonies,  but  beyond  these  there  seems  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  left  any  permanent  settlements. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  work  is 
that  with  which  the  second  volume  begins.  He  there  gives  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  the  district  into  a  sheriffdom,  with  a 
list  of  the  sheriffs,  and  an  account  of  the  families  to  which  they 
belonged,  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  time.  The 
early  introduction  of  this  Saxon  office,  and  its  speedy  adoption 
throughout  the  lowland  counties  of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most 
unmistakable  proofs  of  the  great  extent  to  which  Teutonic 
influences  prevailed.  Neither  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  book,  nor  any  other 
accessible  source,  contains  data  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  fix  the 
period  at  which  sheriffs  first  appeared  in  Scotland,  and  the  point 
is  one  of  the  many  regarding  the  earlier  history  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  we  hope  may  still  re¬ 
ceive  elucidation  from  the  investigations  of  future  historians. 
It  is  ascribed  by  Skeene  and  others  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  I., 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  eentury,  and  by  Mr.  Innes  to 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  David  I.,  consequently  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1124  ;  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  done  service  in  proving, 
beyond  question,  that  it  existed  somewhat  earlier.  The  third 

*  ’James  V.  granted  special  protection  to  Johnie  Faa,  and  power 
to  him  to  administer  justice  upon  his  people  conform  to  the  laws  cf 
Egypt'  (Vol.  iii.  p.  244.) 
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on  his  list  from  Gospatrick,  ‘  the  first  sheriff  that  can  be  traced 
‘  with  certainty,’  is  Gervase  Ridal,  who  was  a  witness  to  the 
Inquisitio  Davidis  in  1116. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  has  also  shown  by  many  examples,  that  during  the 
first  200  years  at  least,  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Roxburghshire  was 
not  hereditary,  the  names  of  the  sheriffs  always  changing,  though 
occasiomdly  and  not  unnaturally,  they  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
nected  by  family  ties.  During  all  the  earlier  and  better  time, 
the  sheriffs  seem  invariably  to  have  been  simple  gentlemen,  and 
it  is  not  till  after  *  the  troubles  ’  that  we  hear  of  such  appoint¬ 
ments  as  the  Earl  of  Angus,  or  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
held  the  office  in  1669.  The  first  sheriff  who  was  appointed 
on  the  ground  of  inheritance  was  William  Kerswell. 

‘  lie  was  the  husband  of  Isobel,  Countess  of  Mar,  widow  of  Donald, 
the  twelfth  earl,  and  as  such  received  the  appointment.  It  appears 
that  the  lady  claimed  the  sheriffship  of  Roxburgh  and  the  custody  of 
Selkirk  Forest,  on  the  ground  tliat  these  oflSces  belonged  hereditarily 
to  the  family  of  her  late  husband;  for  we  find,  in  September  1334, 
Edward  III.  issuing  a  writ  to  his  sheriff  of  Roxburgh  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  into  her  rights,  and  in  1347  the  same  king  ordered  Coupland 
to  deliver  up  to  her  husband  the  castle  of  Roxburgh  and  the  sheriff- 
ship  of  the  county,  which  he  found  to  be  part  of  her  heritage,  to  be 
held  as  by  her  ancestors.  Although  the  fact  does  not  clearly  appear 
in  what  way  the  lady’s  ance.stor  had  right  to  the  offices  claimed,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  return  of  the  writ  referred  to  satisfied  the 
English  king  that  the  claim  to  the  government  of  the  castle  and 
county  was  made  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Scotland.’  (•Jef¬ 
frey’s  Roxburghshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  14.) 

Even  Kerswell,  however,  was  not  succeeded  by  his  descen¬ 
dants,  or  at  least  by  his  male  descendants ;  though  the  cause 
may  have  been  that  the  English,  who  then,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  the  district,  may  have  found  it  necessary  to  retain  so  im¬ 
portant  an  office  in  their  own  hands ;  and  accordingly  for  some 
time  after  we  have  Percys,  Greys,  and  Umfravilles  as  sheriffs 
of  Roxburgh.  Ultimately  the  office  became  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Douglases  of  Cavers,  as  a  branch  of  the  great 
house  of  Douglas,  who  when  the  district  was  Scotch,  had  long 
held  it  or  disposed  of  it  at  will.  In  1529  James  Douglas  of 
Cavers  was  sheriff,  and  notwithstanding  several  breaks,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Scottish  statute  (1455  e.  44.)  which  enacted 
that  *  na  office  be  given  in  fee  and  heritage  in  time  to  come,* 
the  right  of  his  family  continued  to  be  recognised.  On  the 
heritable  jurisdictions  being  taken  away,  in  1747,  Archibald 
Douglas  daimed  10,000/.  as  compensation,  and  was  allowed 
1,66*)/.  13*.  4(/. 

Many  of  the  duties  assigned  to  these  officers  in  early  times 
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are  strangely  at  variance  with  our  present  non-interference  doc¬ 
trines.  Here  are  the  sherifTs  sumptuary  powers : — 

‘Persons  dressed  contrary  to  the  law,  such  as  those  who  wore 
clothes  of  gold,  silver,  velvet,  or  silk,  were  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
sheriff  and  sent  to  the  king  for  punishment  All  those  who  used 
excess  in  banquetings  the  sheriff  punished.  He  was  bound  to  inquire 
into  the  order  in  which  every  man’s  bouse  was  kept,  the  quantity  of 
meat,  and  dishes  used.  The  sheriff  also  caused  innkeepers  to  keep 
by  the  rate  fixed  by  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  burgh  for  a  man’s 
dinner  and  supper,  and  also  the  wages  of  craftsmen.  .  .  .  The 

sheriff  was  also  required  to  see  that  no  one  under  a  baron,  or  landed 
man  worth  a  thousand  marks  of  yearly  rent,  kept  bis  horse  at  hard 
meat  after  the  15th  of  May,  or  took  him  in  before  the  15th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  horse,  one  half  to  the  king  and 
the  other  half  to  the  sheriff.’  {Jeffrey's  Roxburghshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  27.) 

But  the  sheriff  was  not  the  only  Saxon  officer  known  in 
ancient  Scotland.  There  were  both  crowners  or  coroners,  and 
aldermen  in  those  early  days,  and  occasionally  we  hear  even  of 
a  mayor ;  all  of  whom  ultimately  gave  place  to  officials  bearing 
French  names:  the  provosts,  baillies,  and  procurators-fiscal  of 
the  present  time.  The  frequency  with  which  the  border  coun¬ 
ties  were  overrun  by  the  English  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I. ;  and  the  fact  that  the  castle  and  town  of  Hoxburgh 
were  in  their  hands  for  more  than  a  century,  might  render  the 
Scottish,  or  rather  the  common  Northumbriaii  origin  of  these 
offices  questionable,  were  it  not  that  we  find  continual  mention 
of  aldermen  and  coroners  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  as  exist¬ 
ing  all  over  the  kingdom,  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  to  the  end  of  that  of  James  VI.  Nor  must  these 
coincidences  in  the  names  and  functions  of  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  the  two  countries  surprise  us  when  we  know  that  the 
laws  which  they  severally  administered  resembled  each  other 
so  closely  that  it  has  long  been  a  controversy  amongst  lawyers 
whether  the  Regiam  mojestatem  of  Scotland  was  a  transcript 
and  adaptation  of  Glanville’s  Regiam  potestatem,  or  whether 
the  English  was  derived  from  the  Scottish  authority.  A 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Teutonic  in¬ 
stitutions  which  were  thus  common  to  both  countries,  had  in 
Scotland  an  earlier  origin  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonisation 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  would  warrant  us  in  assigning  to 
them,  might  be  derived  from  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Innes, 
them  *  on  the  whole  they  were  not  much  opposed  to  the  old 
‘  usages  of  the  old  people.’  (P.  179.)  How  does  Mr.  Innes 
reconcile  this  statement  with  his  assertion  (p.  85.)  that  ‘  it 
*  cannot  be  questioned  the  language  of  Scotland, — king,  court. 
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‘  and  people,  Highland  and  Lowland,  except  a  narrow  strip  of 
‘  sea  coast,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,’ (the  very  monarch 
who  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  these  Saxon  institutions) 

‘  was  Celtic  or  Gaelic  ?  ’ 

‘  Closely  connected  with  the  sheriff,’  says  Mr.  Jeffrey,  ‘  was  the 
crowner  or  coroner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attach  and  arrest  the  per¬ 
sons  whose  names  appeared  in  the  Porteous  roll,  and  place  them  in 
the  king’s  castle  within  the  shire,  and  if  no  castle,  in  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff.  All  the  inhabitants  within  a  town  or  village  were  bound 
to  assist  the  crowner,  and  if  any  person  accused  was  powerful,  he 
was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  sheriff  to  be  surety  to  enter  the  person 
at  the  justice  aire  (produce  him  for  trial  at  the  Circuit  Court),  or  to 
furnish  sufficient  force  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of  the  disobedient 
person.’  .  .  .  ‘  Part  of  the  duties  of  this  officer  resembled  those 

of  the  English  coroner  of  the  present  day.  It  was  his  duty  to  bury 
quietly  the  body  of  a  person  found  murdered,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  by  which  the  party  had  met  his  death. 

‘  The  crowner  for  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  or  the  district  of  the 
justice  aire  of  Jedburgh,  lived  at  the  village  of  Lanton,  and  certain 
lands  there  are  still  called  the  crowner’s  lands.  These  lands,  in 
1627,  were  held  by  Lord  Cranstoun.  In  1687  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  William  Douglas  of  Cavers.  The  present 
possessor  of  the  subjects  is  named  Scott,  the  father  of  whom  was 
commonly  called  the  crowner.  He  attended  the  circuit  court  of  jus¬ 
ticiary  at  Jedburgh,  acted  as  a  guard  at  the  door  of  the  court,  and 
watched  over  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners.’  (Jeffrey's  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.) 

To  many  readers  by  far  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Mr. 
Jeffrey’s  work  will  be  those  in  which  he  treats  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  antiquities  of  the  district ;  first  as  architectural  memo¬ 
rials,  in  vol.  i.,  and  in  the  subsequent  volumes  as  forming  part 
of  the  history  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  county  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  In  early  tinges  Roxburghshire  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Culdee  oishops  of  Lindisfarne, 
and  shortly  after  the  seventh  century,  religious  houses  were 
established  at  Old  Melrose  and  Jedburgh.  These  at  first  were 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  humble  abodes  of  a  few  mis¬ 
sionaries,  covered  with  thatch  like  the  Mother  Church  at  Iona, 
and  more  resembling  missionary  stations  in  Caffraria  than  the 
stately  edifices  into  which  they  were  afterwards  transformed. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  has  attempted  to  guess  at  the  date  at  which  Jed¬ 
burgh  first  became  a  religious  establishment. 

‘  The  exact  period  of  the  first  foundation  of  this  house  has  not 
been  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  By  many  it  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  David  I.  in  1147,  but  it  is  clear  from 
charters  and  history  that  a  religious  house  existed  at  Jedburgh  300 
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jeare  before  that  date.  We  are  informed  on  undoubted  authority* 
(why  not  state  it  in  afoot  note  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithless  ?)  *  that 
bishop  Ecgred,  or  Egfred,  of  Lindisfarne,  was  the  proprietor  of  Jed¬ 
burgh,  and  which  he  bestowed  on  the  see  of  which  he  was  bishop. 
The  time  of  the  gift  is  not  stated,  but  as  it  was  during  his  reign  the 
period  can  be  very  nearly  fixed ;  Egfred  succeeded  Heathered  in 
829,  and  died  in  the  year  838,  having  presided  over  the  see  about 
nine  years.  The  benefaction  must  therefore  have  been  between 
these  two  periods,  very  likely  at  the  commencement  of  his  rei.gn.’ 

. *  It  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  David  refounded  or 

restored  this  house,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and 
appropriated  to  the  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.’ 
{Jeffrey's  Roxburghshire.  voL  i.  p.  278.) 

We  cannot  extract  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  very  full  and  accurate 
description  of  the  beautiful  Anglo-Norman  abbey  of  Jedburgh. 
But  here  is  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
adapted  to  modem  uses,  which  might  apply  to  almost  every 
mmilar  structure  in  Scotland ; — 

*  Part  of  these  magnificent  remains  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  be  sufiiciently  regretted,  because  it  liides 
from  the  view  ranges  of  beautiful  columns  which  supported  the  roof 
of  the  nave.  No  regard  wdiatever  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
appearance  of  the  ruin  by  the  adaptation  of  part  of  it  for  a  parish 
church,  nor  has  the  slightest  taste  been  displayed  in  its  formation. 
In  tlie  interior  of  the  church  as  little  skill  has  been  shown.  The 
roof,  instead  of  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  original  walls,  goes  no 
higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  nave ;  two  tiers 
of  galleries  are  at  each  end,  and  others  connected  with  them  are  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  north  wall,  the  front  resting  against  the  clustered 
columns,  and  concealing  their  beautiful  proportions.’  {Ibid.,  voL  L 

p.  280.) 

We  are  improving  a  little  in  these  matters,  and  the  elegant 
and  appropriate  restorations  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
Glasgow  Cathedral  lead  us  to  hope  that  sucli  monstrous  things 
as  are  here  recorded,  and  as  are  to  be  found,  as  we  have  said, 
everywhere  in  Scotland,  would  not  have  been  perpetrated  in 
our  day. 

Kelso,  Dryburgh,  and  Melrose  Abbeys  are  described  by  Mr. 
Jeffrey  with  equ^  minuteness,  and  many  details  as  to  the 
periods  of  the  erection  of  their  several  parts  discussed  with 
much  antiquarian  fidelity.  Betw’cen  the  erection  of  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Lindisfarne  in  635  and  1020,  when  Lothian  w'as  ceded 
to  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm  Canmorc,  and  for  tlie  first  time 
became  Scotch,  all  the  churches  and  religious  houses  of  Lothian 
and  Tcviotdale  were  attached  to  the  see  of  Lindisfarne  and 
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Darham.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  event  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  But  when  that  great  benefactor  of  the  Church,  David  I., 
ascended  the  throne,  he  restored  the  bishoprick  of  Glasgow  and 
conferred  it  on  John,  his  tutor,  placing  under  its  jurisdiction  all 
the  churches  of  Teviotdale.  In  1238  the  bishoprick  of  Glasgow 
was  divided  into  two  archdeaconries,  of  which  Teviotdale  was 
one,  and  on  that  footing  it  henceforth  remained.  But  the 
episcopate  of  Glasgow  did  not  include  the  whole  of  Roxburgh¬ 
shire.  The  Tweed  was  its  boundary,  and  thus  Kelso,  Stetchel, 
Ednam,  Smailholm,  and  Makerstoun,  formed  part  of  the  deanery 
of  the  Merse  and  bishoprick  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  manor  of  Kelso  was  the  property  of  the  king  till  1128, 
when  David  granted  it  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict,  whom  he  had  settled  in  the  desert  at  Selkirk  fifteen  years 
before.  From  that  time  forth  Kelso  was  essentially  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  town.  In  1323,  the  burgesses  of  Western  Kelso  (for 
about  the  time  of  Robert  I.  we  begin  to  hear  of  two  towns) 
appeared  in  the  Abbot’s  Court,  and  acknowledged  that  they  had 
done  wrong  in  making  a  burgess  without  his  consent,  and  in  a  rent 
roll  of  the  abbey  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  Eastern 
Kelso  is  entered  by  die  monks  as  being  in  their  own  hands,  and 
the  mill  is  said  to  be  rented  at  twenty-two  pounds.  Mr. 
Jeffrey’s  antiquarian  sympathies  lead  him  to  take  a  more  favour¬ 
able  view  of  these  ‘  sexless  workers  ’  than  is  common  with  his 
countrymen.  In  speaking  of  the  small  colony  of  Selkirk  he 
says: — 

*  When  David  placed  the  community  at  Selkirk,  the  district  was 
overgrown  with  woods,  nearly  uninhabited,  except  by  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  But  in  a  short  time  a  town  was  built  and  peopled ;  churches 
were  raised;  the  waste  was  converted  into  fruitful  fields;  the  rose  was 
seen  to  blossom  where  the  bramble  formerly  grew.  On  the  sources 
of  the  Beaumont  and  the  Gayle  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  covered  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  corn  waved  on  the 
summits  of  many  of  the  hills.  Mills  were  erected  in  the  granges  to 
grind  the  corn  belonging  to  the  monks,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 
their  neighbours’  lands.  The  deserts  of  Liddesdale  were  colonised 
by  them  at  a  time  when  it  was  dangerous  for  a  Christian  to  be  found 
in  that  wild  region.  For  many  years  a  monk  of  Kelso  lived  in  the 
waste  near  to  Hermitage  Castle,  preaching  to  the  rude  men  of  the 
district.  So  early  as  the  days  of  William  the  Lion  the  monks  had 
converted  the  morasses  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ale  into  arable 
lands.  Wherever  they  had  a  grange  they  built  cottages  for  the  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  labouring  on  the  land,  or  tending  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  swine.  They  built  bridges  and  made  roads  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  the  abbey  the  sons  of  tlie  nobility  were 
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boarded  and  educated.  In  1260  Matilda  of  Moll  granted  her  thirds 
in  the  lands  of  Moll  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  KelsO,  on  condition 
that  they  should  board  and  educate  her  son  with  the  best  boys  who 
were  intrusted  to  their  care.’  (^Jeffrey's  Roxburghshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  47.) 

To  qualify  them  for  this  last-mentioned  task,  one  or  more  of 
the  monks  of  Kelso  was  generally  in  England,  and  in  the  ‘  Book 
‘  of  Kelso  ’  there  is  a  form  of  licence  to  enable  a  monk  to  go  to 
England  to  study. 

If  ‘  beer  ’  be  an  emblem,  as  it  certainly  is  an  element,  of  good 
cheer,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  want  of  it  under 
the  rule  of  the  good  abbots. 

‘  A  brewhouse  usually  rented  for  about  6s.  8d.  yearly,  with  the 
condition  that  the  brewer  was  bound  to  sell  the  abbot  a  lagen  and  a 
half  of  ale — equal  to  about  seven  quarts — for  a  penny.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  malt  was  used  during  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  mill  at  Ednam  alone  ground  not  less  than  1000  quarters  of 
malt  yearly.’  {Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 

Mr.  Jeffrey  elsewhere  tells  us  that  in  1668  there  were  the 
prodigious  number  of  twenty-two  brewers  in  the  small  town  of 
Jedburgh.  It  might  be  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry,  how  far  the 
substitution  of  whiskey  for  beer  has  coutpbuted  in  modern  times 
to  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  cheerful  and  partially  cultivated  society  of  the  monas¬ 
teries,  and  other  advantages,  seem  to  have  attracted  not  only 
visitors  but  permanent  residents,  who  fonned  no  ecclesiastic^ 
connexion  with  them. 

‘  It  was  customary  for  many  men  to  resign  their  lands  into  the 
hands  of  the  monks  on  obtaining  an  obligation  for  a  decent  provision 
in  the  abbey,  where  they  were  sure  of  amusement,  instruction,  and 
pardon.  In  1311  Adam  de  Dowan,  the  elder,  resigned  his  lands  in 
Greenrig  to  the  abbots  and  monks,  and  they  obliged  themselves  to 
support  him  in  victuals  in  their  monastery,  and  to  give  him  yearly  a 
robe,  or  one  merk  sterling.  The  abbot,  in  consideration  of  Reginald 
de  Curroch’s  resigning  his  lands  of  Fincurrochs,  granted  to  him  the 
lands  of  Little  Kype,  with  decent  maintenance  in  victuals  for  him 
and  a  boy  within  the  monastery,’  &c.  &c.  {Ibid.) 

In  addition  to  their  granges,  farms,  and  other  possessions  in 
Berwickshire,  the  abbots  of  Kelso  had  property  spread  over 
Selkirk,  Berwick,  Peebles,  Lanark,  Dunfries,  Ayr,  Edinburgh, — 
in  short,  the  whole  south  of  Scotland ;  and  the  importance  of 
their  house  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  claimed 
precedence  for  it  over  all  the  other  religious  houses  of 
Scotland,  and  that  it  was  not  till  1420  that  a  decision  was 
given  in  favour  of  St.  Andrews.  In  1165  Abbot  John  ob¬ 
tained  a  mitre  from  the  Pope,  and  got  himself  named  first  in  the 
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rolls  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  When  the  Archbishop  of  York 
claimed  the  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  Church,  this  same  abbot 
withstood  him  manfully,  and  refused  to  obey  his  summons  to 
meet  him  at  Norham.  The  question  was  at  last  referred  to  the 
Pope,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Abbot  John,  and  declared  the 
Scottish  Church  independent  of  any  other  except  Rome. 

By  far  the  most  surprising  fact  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jeffrey’s 
history,  or  indeed  that  can  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
shire  of  Roxburgh,  is  the  disappearance  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  of  its  county  town.  That  a  large  flourishing  burgh,  with 
provost,  bailies,  and  town  council,  churches  and  hospitals, 
famous  for  its  schools,  its  markets,  and  above  all  for  its  castle, — 
said,  in  short,  to  have  been  the  fourth  city  in  Scotland  both  in 
population  and  general  importance,  —  should  have  disappeared 
from  the  midst  of  us  since  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
seems  well  nigh  incredible.  But  there  is  no  mistake.  So  late 
as  1516  Mr.  Jeffrey  tells  us  that  proclamations  were  made  at 
its  cross  (p.  59.),  and  now — 

‘  Of  the  town  not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  its  site ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  evidence  derived  from  history,  charters,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  on  the  fields  in  which 
cattle  now  graze,  or  which  are  carefully  tilled  by  the  husbandman, 
a  powerful  city  once  flourished.  A  small  portion  of  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  remains  to  mark  the  place  where  in  former  days  kings  held 
their  courts,  and  where  the  nobles  of  either  kingdom  performed  deeds 
of  valour  in  the  battle-field,  or  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
spectator  in  the  tournament.’  And  afterwards :  ‘  Doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  towm.’ 

To  account  for  a  fact  so  extraordinary  we  expect  to  hear  of 
some  terrible  convulsion  either  of  nature  or  of  society.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Roxburgh  perished  by  what  we  may 
almost  consider  the  ordinary  course  of  border  events,  and  its 
disappearance,  more  than  any  other  circumstance  that  we  know, 
brings  home  to  us  the  terrible  severity  of  that  warfare  which 
has  now  become  so  picturesque  and  sentimental  in  our  eyes. 
The  castle  of  Roxburgh,  *  the  curb  and  guardian  of  this  border 
‘  land,’  was  taken  and  burned  to  the  ground  now  and  again  by 
both  nations, — by  the  English  to  prevent  it  from  serving  as  a 
stronghold  to  the  Scotch,  and  by  the  Scotch  to  prevent  it  from 
serving  as  a  stronghold  to  the  English ;  and  on  almost  every 
occasion  the  town  shared  its  fate.  So  far  from  benefiting  by 
its  connexion  with  the  castle,  the  town  probably  owed  to  it  its 
final  downfall.  Previous  to  the  English  wars  it  was  otherwise. 
The  castle,  as  a  frequent  royal  residence,  must  have  added  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  theoretically,  so  to  speak,  may  even 
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afterwards  have  seemed  to  protect  it  from  possible  danger.  But  in 
practice  it  was  found  that  the  castle  attracted  the  very  dangers 
which  it  was  intended  to  ward  oflfi  and  that  the  abbeys  and  other 
religious  houses,  though  far  from  enjoying  an  immunity  from 
plunder,  were  safer  centres  for  a  burgher  community.  Tlie  monk¬ 
ish  village  of  Kelso  thus  probably  attracted  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  peaceably  disposed  inhabitants  of  Koxburgh  on  the 
occasion  of  each  new  disaster,  till  at  last,  when  the  castle  was 
demolished  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  England 
in  1550,  the  community  had  already  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  district  of  Kelso  alone  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  found  abundant 
materials  for  bis  third  volume.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  follow  him  in  his  interesting  survey,  nor  is  it  needful  that 
we  should.  If  the  reader  would  enjoy  this  portion  of  the  work 
it  must  not  be  by  the  fireside,  or  at  least  by  any  other  fireside 
than  a  Iloxbui^h  one.  But  let  him  rather  deposit  it  in  his 
knapsack,  or  his  fishing-basket,  next  long  vacation,  and  use  it 
for  once  as  a  substitute  for  a  certain  *  red  book  ’  with  which  he 
is  probably  sufficiently  familiar.  Whether  his  skill  in  the 
gentle  art  be  great  or  snudl,  we  promise  him  sport  which  old 
Isaac  Walton  would  not  have  scorned.  By  way  of  foretaste  he 
shall  have  but  one  extract  more.  It  is  the  btest  news  from 
the  gijwy  colony  of  Yetholm. 

‘  The  present  strength  of  the  various  tribes  in  Kirk -Yetholm  is 
about  eighty,  consisting  of  Blythes,  Ruthvens,  Tails,  and  Douglases. 
The  strong  tribe  of  the  Faas,  from  whom  the  king  was  selected,  is 
now  extinct.  At  the  death  of  Will  Faa,  several  years  ago,  the  throne 
was  seized  by  Charles  Blythe,  husband  of  Etty  Faa,  sister  of  the 
king.  Before  the  death  of  the  late  king,  the  revenue  of  the  tribes 
had  decreased  to  such  an  extent  that  his  majesty  was  forced  to  lay 
aside  the  diadem  and  become,  for  a  time,  the  protector  of  game  on 
several  farms  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  He  was  an 
excellent  fisher,  well  acquainted  with  every  pool  and  stream  in  the 
Beaumont,  Cayle,  and  Colledge  waters.  By  game  preserving  and 
fishing  he  contrived  to  scrape  together  as  much  as  supported  life,  and 
he  was  well  supplied  with  drink  by  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  anxious  to  see  those  people  who  had  been  rendered  so  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  pen  of  the  mighty  magician.  But  times  are  changed; 
visitors  are  few  to  the  present  king,  and  but  for  the  generosity  of  a 
noble  lord  who  occasionally  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  his  majesty 
would  often  be  without  supplies.  The  king  is  about  eighty-five 
years  old,  possesses  a  fair  share  of  health,  but  complains  that  living 
in  houses  subjects  him  to  colds,  which  he  never  had  while  he  dwelt 
in  tents. 

‘  The  chief  employment  of  the  gipsies  was  travelling  in  the  summer 
season  in  promiscuous  bands.  They  generally  left  their  settlement 
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at  Kirk'Yetholm  in  the  end  of  March,  and  did  not  return  till  driven 
hack  hy  the  storms  of  winter.  Most  of  the  men  assisted  in  the 
operations  of  the  harvest,  and  in  the  winter  carted  coals  to  Jedburgh. 
When  out  on  the  route,  they  lay  beneath  their  carts  or  upon  straw 
under  wicker- frames,  with  a  cover  which  resisted  the  weather. 
During  their  progress  through  the  country  they  laid  the  farm  yards, 
corn,  and  potato  fields  under  contribution  to  a  great  extent.  They 
had  a  perfect  knack  of  thieving,  and  carried  off  everything  that  came 
in  their  way  —  com,  hay,  hewn  stones,  wheels,  and  axletrees.  They 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  complete  state  of  ignorance,  “  without 
“  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,”  till  the  Rev.  John  Baird  was 
inducted  into  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish,  when,  through  his 
efforts,  they  were  induced  to  attend  church  and  school ;  and  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  a  grant  of  bibles  and  testa¬ 
ments,  which  enabled  him  to  place  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  every 
gipsy  dwelling. 

‘  A  few  of  the  gipsies  still  travel  the  country,  dealing  in  earthen¬ 
ware,  horn  spoons,  baskets,  heather  brooms,  and  mats;  but  the  strict¬ 
ness  with  which  they  are  watched  by  the  police  prevents  any  exercise 
of  their  thieving  talents.  From  the  improved  state  of  this  district, 
there  are  few  waste  places  for  them  to  pitch  their  camp,  and  the 
raising  of  a  fire  on  the  roadside  is  certain  to  be  visited  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  They  cannot  now  remain  in  idleness,  and  are 
forced  to  apply  themselves  to  some  occupation  to  procure  daily  bread. 
A  number  of  the  men  have  become  labourers,  and,  mixing  with  the 
population,  acquire  better  habits  and  marry  out  of  their  tribe.  The 
gipsy  girls,  too,  are  beginning  to  leave  their  tribe  and  to  engage  as 
domestic  servants  and  bondagers,  and  occasionally  marry  farm  ser¬ 
vants.  The  houses  are  now  more  comfortable ;  instead  of  the  stone 
and  straw  beds,  stools,  chairs,  tables,  and  the  ordinary  country  beds 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  their  dwellings.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  original  race  is  fast  falling  off,  and  that  ere  many  years  run 
their  course  the  oriental  blood  will  have  ceased  to  fiow.  The  days 
of  the  gipsy  have  passed  away.’  (Jeffrey’s  Roxburghshire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  255.) 

In  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  volumes,  and  still  more  in  the  illustrations 
which  are  disjiersed  through  his  pages,  we  miss  the  luxury  of 
paper  and  typography  and  engraving  which  characterises  the 
works  issued  by  the  antiquarian  clubs ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  still  more  forcibly  to  Mr.  Paterson’s  ‘History  of  the 
“County  of  Ayr,*  a  recent  work  of  much  merit,  which  we  would 
gladly  have  noticed  at  greater  length.  But  we  have  no  such 
complaint  to  make  against  Mr.  Irving’s  *  History  of  Dumbar- 
‘tonshire,*  which  is  not  only  a  very  interesting  but  a  very 
enticing  volume. 

When  we  lay  down  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  book  and  take  up  Mr. 
Irving’s,  we  find  ourselves  transported  from  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  ^torthumbria  into  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  In 
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ancient  times  they'  were  no  doubt  very  different  regions ;  but  it 
will  probably  surprise  those  of  our  readers  who  are  strangers  to 
Scotland,  to  be  told  that  they  are  very  different  regions  still, 
and  that  this  difference  is  by  no  means  conBned  to  their  physical 
characteristics.  To  what  extent  this  difference  between  the 
south  and  east,  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  may  be  attributable 
to  the  difference  in  blood  and  historical  associations  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  line  which  divides  them  is,  as  regards  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  people,  a  far  more  strongly  marked  one  than  that 
which  divides  the  south  from  the  north,  or  even  the  lowlands 
from  the  highlands.  Alike  to  the  men  of  Roxburgh  and  of 
Lothian,  and  to  those  of  Fife,  of  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  the  centre  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  from  Edinburgh 
they  look  at  once  to  London.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  with  the 
opposite  continent  of  Europe.  The  men  of  the  west,  again, 
have  scarcely  any  connexion  with  Edinburgh,  and  not  a  very 
immediate  one  with  London.  Their  Scottish  capital  is  Glasgow, 
and  in  England  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  stand  between  them  and  the  metropolis.  Their 
trade  is  with  America  ;  we  mean  specially  and  prominently  so. 
We  could  produce  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  fact  which 
we  have  here  mentioned,  but  as  we  are  reviewing  the  works  of 
others  and  not  writing  a  work  of  our  own,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  one  which  even  a  stranger  in  Scotland  may 
easily  test,  viz.,  the  entirely  different  set  of  newspapers  which 
circulate  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  ‘Times’ 
of  course  is  read  everywhere,  and  commercial  papers  more  in 
the  west  than  in  the  east ;  but  in  the  largest  hotel  in  Glasgow,  a 
very  short  time  ago,  no  Edinburgh  newspaper  was  taken  in ; 
and  there  is  probably  not  an  hotel  in  Edinburgh  which  takes  a 
Glasgow  one.  Very  few  persons  in  either  place  could  probably 
name  even  the  reputable  newspapers  published  in  the  other ; 
and  if  you  travel  by  railway  between  them,  you  find  the  one 
set  of  newspapers  cease,  and  the  other  commence  to  be  sold,  at 
the  stations  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  water-shed.  In  the 
work  before  us  Mr.  Irving  has  traced  the  history  of  the  social 
phases  through  which  a  considerable  and  impor^t  portion  of 
this  western  region  of  Scotland  has  passed,  from  a  time  when 
it  was  the  abode  of  tribes  with  whose  wild,  lawless,  and  idle 
habits  its  present  occupants  have  probably  as  little  in  common 
as  any  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  book  is  already 
favourably  known  to  the  public,  but  this  second  edition  is 
substantially  a  new  work. 
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‘  On  the  completion  of  the  first  edition,  and  incited  no  doubt  by 
the  favourable  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  the  author  set  about 
making  new  collections  relating  to  the  county,  devoting  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  records  connected  with  the 
burgh  of  Dumbarton,  and  of  such  details  illustrative  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  property  and  the  history  of  the  old  families  in  the  district,  as 
had  been  necessarily  excluded  by  the  limited  design  of  his  first 
volume.  In  all  this  he  was  so  successful,  that  by  the  time  the  first 
edition  became  exhausted  be  was  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  gleanings 
which  would  of  themselves  have  been  an  useful  contribution  to  topo¬ 
graphical  literature.’  (^History  of  Dumbartonshire,  preface,  p.  i.) 

The  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  present  volume  embrace  the 
history  of  the  county  generally,  and  in  connexion  with  the  county 
to  no  small  extent  of  the  country  itself  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  next  bears  more 
particularly  on  the  burgh  and  parish  of  Dumbarton.  Mr. 
Irving  then  travels  over  the  parishes  one  by  one,  giving  such 
details  regarding  each  of  them  as  seemed  to  him  to  merit  the 
attention  of  a  local  historian.  The  appendix,  as  happens  so 
often  with  historical  works,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  por¬ 
tions  of  the  volume.  It  contains  copious  extracts  from  the  old 
municipal  records  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumbarton,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  events  alluded  to  in  the 
text.  The  Garland  is  indeed  a  ‘  new  feature  in  such  a  work,’  if 
it  be  not  altogether  a  new  production,  which  the  absence  of  all 
note  and  comment,  notwithstanding  the  black  letter  in  which  it 
is  printed,  leads  us  half  to  suspect. 

With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  his  work,  Mr.  Irving  has 
put  himself  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  existing  school  of  Scottish  antiquarians ;  a  course 
which  we  recommend  all  persons  who  write  county  histories  to 
pursue  ;  and  in  his  preface  he  returns  thanks  to  several  persons, 
the  bare  mention  of  whose  names  is  a  guarantee  for  his  having 
had  at  least  the  benefit  of  good  advice.  He  possesses,  moreover, 
not  only  the  antiquarian  knowledge  and  industry  which  are 
indispensable  to  such  an  undertaking,  but  also  those  literary 
qualifications, — the  habit  of  arranging  bis  thoughts  methodically, 
and  the  power  of  expressing  them  simply,  directly,  and  unam¬ 
biguously, — in  which  many  respectable  antiquaries  (honest  old 
George  Chalmers  being  witness)  have  been  so  sadly  to  seek. 

To  the  student  of  Roman  antiquities  Dumbartonshire  is  full 
of  interest ;  for  to  a  considerable  extent  the  chain  of  forts  built 
by  Agricola,  and  the  wall  afterwards  completed  by  Lollius 
Urbicus,  the  governor  of  Britain  under  Antoninus,  passes 
through  the  county.  Like  the  forests  of  Roxburghshire,  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  has  been  its  own  historian. 
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*  Though  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  who  flourished  in  the  third 
century,  and  Bede  who  flourished  in  the  seventh,  it  was  till  the  time 
of  Camden  a  matter  of  conjecture  when  and  by  whom  this  great 
northern  rampart  was  reared ;  but  from  coins  and  monumental  in¬ 
scriptions  dug  np  along  its  course,  this  industrious  antiquary  satis¬ 
factorily  proved  that  the  wall,  the  ditch,  and  the  military  way,  which 
extendi  conjointly  from  Caer-ridden  on  the  Forth  to  the  present 
village  of  West  Kilpatrick  on  the  Clyde,  if  not  to  Dunglass  and  the 
town  of  Dumbarton  itself,  were  constructed  during  the  reign  of  An¬ 
toninus  Pius,  and  by  the  orders  of  bis  lieutenant  Lollius  Urbicus. 
The  researches  of  Gordon,  of  Horsley,  Roy,  and  Stuart,  while  they 
furnish  corroborative  evidence  regarding  the  date  of  its  erection, 
have  otherwise  made  the  wall  of  Antoninus  one  of  the  best  known  of 
all  the  Roman  remains  in  Britain.’  {^History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  7.) 

But  the  wall,  it  seems,  has  perished  in  the  hands  of  the 
antiquaries,  and  our  only  consolation  is  to  think  that  it  has  not 
perished  in  vain,  like  the  French  surgeon’s  patient,  il  est  mart 
9^ri. 

It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
Romans,  that  along  the  course  of  their  wall,  first  a  highway,  then 
a  canal,  and  at  last  a  railway  have  been  constructed,  facts  which 
must  conjoin  with  the  pious  labours  of  the  antiquaries  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  its  disnpjiearance.  Mr.  Irving  has  given  several 
illustrations  of  the  sculptured  stones  and  other  monuments 
belonging  to  the  wall,  for  which  he  is  indebted,  as  he  tells  us,  to 
the  widow  of  the  gifted  author  of  the  ‘Caledonia  Romana;’  a 
work  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  curious. 

With  Mr.  Irving’s  chapter  on  the  Strathclyde  Kingdom  we 
shall  not  trouble  our  readers  farther  than  to  say  that  he  has  told 
all  that  is  known  of  a  very  obscure  object.  In  the  chapters 
which  follow,  in  which  he  has  treated  of  the  authentic  general 
history  of  the  district,  he  has  followed  out  the  fortunes  of  the 
great  house  of  Lennox,  and  of  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  so  fully 
that  he  has  been  induced  to  write  something  very  like  a  history 
of  the  public  events  of  the  whole  west  of  Scotland.  Interspersed 
with  this  matter,  much  of  which,  though  quite  good  and  un¬ 
avoidable  here,  might  possibly  be  found  elsewhere,  we  have 
occasional  glimpses  of  private  life  and  personal  habits  which  we 
cannot  permit  to  escape  us.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  learn  that  even  in  the  terrible  fourteenth  century 
something  like  the  tranquillity  and  refinements  of  domestic 
repose  gilded  the  evening  of  the  great  King  Robert’s  stormy 
life : — 

‘  In  the  parish  of  Cardross,  and  on  a  summit  overlooking  the  vale 
of  Leven,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  vale  of  Clyde,  he  built  a  com¬ 
modious  residence,  to  which  be  retired  as  oAen  as  his  kingly  cares 
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permitted.  All  traces  of  the  baiMing  have  long  since  disappeared, 
but  tradition  bas  kept  alive  a  knowledge  of  the  site,  which  was  on 
what  is  now  a  wooded  knoll  forming  part  of  the  farm  still  known  as 
Castle  Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cardroes'  road,  and  about  a  mile 

from  the  Cro»  of  Dumbarton . The  books  of  the  L(h^ 

Chamberlain  enable  the  student  to  follow  with  great  exactness  the 
daily  life  of  Bruce  in  his  palace  in  Cardross.  By  their  aid  he  may 
be  seen  adorning  the  interior  of  his  mansion,  extending  his  pleasure 
grounds,  and  engaging  in  the  chase.  At  one  time  he  is  in  company 
with  his  nepliew  Randolph,  making  experiments  in  ship-building, 
and  at  another  he  is  found  sailing  his  vessels  on  the  Clyde  or  har¬ 
bouring  them  in  the  Leven.  As  circumstances  characteristic  of  the 
nobility  and  simplicity  of  his  nature,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
that  at  Cardross  Bruce  kept  a  lion  and  a  jester,  and,  as  his  household 
books  show,  attended  regularly  to  the  wants  of  each.  He  appears 
also  to  have  entertained  the  clergy  and  barons  who  visited  him  at 
Cardross,  in  a  truly  regal  style ;  and  though  his  expenditure  was 
arranged  with  order  and  economy,  his  huntsmen,  falconers,  dog- 
keepers,  gardeners,  and  ranger,  shared  with  those  of  higher  rank  the 
abundant  hospitality  of  the  monarch.  His  largesses  to  the  higher 
officers  of  his  household,  and  to  some  others  of  his  favourite  friends^ 
were  frequent  and  ample ;  while  his  charity  appears  to  have  been  as 
extensive  as  it  was  no  doubt  well  directed  ;  and  a  pleasing  though 
not  remarkable  feature  in  his  Character,  is  presented  by  his  gifts  to 
poor  clerks  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  studies 
at  the  schools.’  (^History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  63,  64.) 

The  Cardrose  Household  Book  was  kept  in  Latin,  and  the 
entries  in  the  original  are  curious,  both  in  matter  and  form. 
Here  is  the  one  regarding  ‘  Peter  the  fooL’  ‘  Item  in  expensis 
‘  honiinum  transeuncium  cum  Patricio  stulto,  veniente  de 
‘  Anglia  le  Tarbart,  18  denarii.’ 

"When  we  consider  by  whiit  wide  gaps  great  kings  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  we  cannot  but  regret,  humanly,  that  power  should  have 
passed  from  such  hands  as  those  of  Robert  I.  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-five.  We  had  David  I.,  whose  character  grows  on  us  by 
every  new  investigation,  and  whom  Mr.  Innes  has  done  good 
service  in  expounding  more  fully  to  his  countrymen,  —  Robert 
the  Bruce  and — William  of  Orange  !  James  IV.  was  very  far 
from  being  of  the  same  degree  with  his  great  ancestor,  but  his 
character  was  a  very  interesting  one,  and  it  will  not  be  rendered 
less  so  by  the  following  particulars  : — 

‘  The  connexion  subsisting  between  James  IV.  and  the  burgesses 
of  Dumbarton  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  intimate  nature. 
Hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  his  appearing  among  them,  either  as 
a  resident  in  the  castle  or  as  a  guest  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
nobles ;  while  he  almost  invariably  made  the  port  the  rendezvous 
for  the  different  expeditions  fitted  out  with,  the  view  of  quieting  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  the  Isles.  By  the  aid  of  hb  cai^ully  kept 
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Household  Book,  he  may  be  seen  watching  his  naval  musters  in  the 
Leven,  and  afterwards  amusing  himself  at  the  “battis”  or  the 
“cartis;”  now  hunting  in  the  woods  during  the  day,  and  then  listen* 
ing  to  the  “  evin-sang  ”  at  night  in  the  chapel.  Almost  every  item 
suggests  a  path  of  inquiry  which  the  student  of  local  or  even  national 
history  may  follow  up  with  advantage,  but  need  not  be  enlarged  upon' 
in  this  work.’  (^History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  93,  94.) 

From  the  copious  extract  given  by  Mr.  Irving  in  his  note  we 
shall  select  a  few  entries.  They  are  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  the  time  : — 

‘1497,  April  24:  “Giffen  to  ane  cheild  that  brocht  apills  to  the 
king  fra  the  provost  of  Dunbartane,  ix  sh.”  1501,  July  2 :  “To 
the  provost  of  Bothwell,  that  he  gaef  to  the  wif  in  Kirkintul* 
loch,  quhar  the  king  drank,  iij  sh.”  1504,  April :  “  To  John  For¬ 
man,  of  the  'Wardrob,  to  pass  fra  Dunbartane  to  Strivelin,  for  the 
king’s  gere,  14  sh.”  “Ane  Bard  wif  in  Dunbartane,  xvi  d.”  1503-4, 
April  18:  “In  Dunbartane,  to  Martin,  the  Frenchman,  for  x  tun  of 
wyne  to  the  schippis  vittaling  in  the  Isles,  ilk  tun,  Ixx  lib.”  1504, 
Hlay  18 :  “  To  the  pyper  of  Dunbartane,  xiv  sh.”  1505,  May  1  : 
“  To  ane  man  to  pass  with  writings  fra  Strivelin  to  the  alderman 
(provost?)  of  Dunbartane,  iij  sh.”  June  8:  “To  the  king,  to  play 
at  the  cartis  in  Dunbartane  with  John  Murray  and  Maister  Robert 
Cockburne,  iiij  lib.  x  sh.”  “  That  samen  nicht,  to  the  evin-sang  in 
the  kirk  to  the  king  himscl  in  one  purse,  xvi  sh.”  1 505,  J  uly  23 : 
“  Item,  that  day,  to  ane  man  that  brocht  peirs  to  the  king,  iiij  sh.” 
Aug.  22 :  “To  ane  man  that  brocht  in  eggs  to  the  king,  ix.”  Dec.  8: 
“  To  bynding  of  Wallass’s  sword  with  cordis  of  silk  and  new  hilt 
and  plomet,  new  skabbard,  and  new  hilt  to  the  said  sword,  xxvj  sh.” 
{Ibid.,  p.  94—96.) 

The  sword  is  still  shown  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  but  the  scab¬ 
bard  and  silk  binding,  Mr.  Irving  tells  us,  are  among  the  things 
that  were. 

‘  1506,  June  24  :  “To  Andrew  Bartoun,  be  the  kinge’s  command, 
to  mak  hering  to  send  to  France  for  wyne,  and  to  furneiss  the  schip 
biggit  in  Dunbartane  to  Burdeauss,  jcvj  lib.  xiij  sh.  iv  d.”  Aug.  13 : 
“  To  the  man  that  rowed  the  king  over  the  water,  iij  sh.”  1506-7 : 
“To  the  maister  wricht  in  Dunbartane  to  drink  silver,  xliij  sh.” 
July  24 :  “  To  Lord  Averdaill,  he  laid  down  to  men  that  brocht 
strawberries  and  uther  berries  to  the  king  and  quene,  xiiij  sh.”  ’ 
{Ibid.,  p.  96.) 

Like  modern  royalties,  it  would  seem  from  the  last  entry 
that  the  royalty  of  Scotland  carried  no  money ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  in  which  it  will  he  remembered  that  poor  Beau  Brummel 
was  ambitious  of  imitating  his  *  stout  friend.’ 

Dumbarton,  the  Alcluid  of  the  Britons,  the  Theodosia  of  the 
Romans,  is  stud  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  the 
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residence  of  Ebraucus,  tbe  son  of  Mcnprlcins,  who  reigned  over 
Britain  at  the  time  when  the  Royal  Psalmist  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Judah !  Without  pinning  our  faith  to  this  account  of 
the  matter,  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that,  under 
the  natural  fortitication  which  its  rock  supplied,  there  nestled  an 
aggregate  of  human  habitations  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
beyond  all  historical  record.  But  it  was  not  till  1221  that 
Dumbarton  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  II., 
at  a  time  when  the  great  city  of  Glasgow  was  a  village,  and  its 
inhabitants  merely  ‘  the  bishop’s  men.’  The  recorded  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Town  Council  are  not  very  ancient,  commencing,  it 
would  seem,  only  in  1627  ;  and  consequently  are  not  comparable 
in  interest  with  those  of  Aberdeen,  recently  published  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  which  commence  in  1398.  But  prior  to  this 
period  there  are  some  scattered  Minutes  which  present  a  very 
minute  and  vivid  picture  of  Scottish  burgher  life,  and  Mr. 
Irving  has  judged  wisely  in  extracting  from  them  as  largely  as 
he  has  done.  We  give  as  a  specimen  one  or  two  passages  from 
the  portion  which  he  has  admitted  into  his  text : — 

‘1604,  June  2  :  John  Maccauss  is  appointed  “to  strike  the  drum 
throu  the  tounc  at  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  at  six  hours  at  nyt, 
and  serve  the  toun  in  all  their  adois  y"’  this  time  towmonth,  and 
that  for  ane  stand  of  claithes  presentlie  bocht  be  the  toun  to  him, 
and  libertie  grantit  to  him  to  pass  throw  the  toun  at  Yule  and  Paschc, 
and  to  resaiff  sic  gratitude  as  the  burgesses  inhabitants  thereof  sail 
pleiss  of  their  lil^ralitie  to  giff  him.”  In  April,  1601,  the  council 
“  grantes  to  baith  the  menstrallis  ane  hundreth  merks  betwixt  them 
at  Witsonday  and  Mertimes,  viz.  40  lib.  to  tbe  drummer  and  40  m. 
to  the  pypaire  bye  and  besides  their  casualties  of  menstrallis.”  In 
1606  there  are  many  regulations  to  prevent  persons  infected  with  the 
“Pest”  from  coming  into  the  town.  1608,  Nov.  7:  There  was  an 
earthquake  sensible  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  strongly 
felt  at  Dumbarton  that  “  the  people  ran  to  the  kirk,  together  with 
their  minister,  to  cry  to  God,  lor  they  looked  presentlie  for  destruc¬ 
tion.”  1609,  17  April:  Ghosts.  Marion  Peter  and  Marion  Ritchie 
“confessit  that  they  maist  ungoddlie  fleit  Peter  Houstoun  (thair 
maister)  fainycing  themsclffis  to  be  gaistis  and  spirits,  casting  piggis, 
peitis,  and  stoippis  up  and  down  the  house  fra  ane  place  to  uthir 
threi  sundrie  nytis.”  They  were  condemned  to  stand  two  successive 
days  on  the  cross  and  on  tbe  repentance  stool  in  the  church,  to  hear 
their  confessions  publicly  read,  and  “  tbairafter  to  be  banishet  fra  the 
burgh.”  1610:  A  Dutch  ship  permitted  to  discharge  timber  at  Port 
of  the  Rig,  it  being  impossible  to  bring  her  to  Dumbarton,  from  her 
great  length,  110  feet.’  {History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  171.  173.) 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  Mr.  Irving  has  an  interesting  section 
on  ‘  Dumbarton  sixty  years  ago;’  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
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sketch  of  Scottish  provincial  burgh  life  generally,  almost  to 
the  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  railways.  Its  leading  characteristic  seems  to  have  been 
its  intense  provincialism. 

*  Among  the  first  things  which  excite  attention,  in  a  retrospective 
glance  of  this  kind,  is  the  thoroughly  provincial  spirit  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  burgh  boundary 
was  the  horizon  which  circumscribed  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  their  schemes  centred  ;  there  their  desires  were 
gratified  or  disappointed.  To  the  world  lying  beyond  them  they 
paid  little  regard,  and  its  affairs  rarely  moved  the  burgesses  out  of 
th*eir  dull  routine  of  existence.  An  occupation,  like  a  portion  of  the 
heritable  property,  often  descended  from  father  to  son  for  three  or 
four  generations ;  nay,  it  might  not  only  be  conducted  by  the  same 
family,  but  the  chances  were  that  it  was  carried  on  in  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  by  the  original  founder.  Of 
course  these  remarks  may  be  made  to  apply  to  many  other  provincial 
towns  as  well  as  Dumbarton ;  nor  is  it  alleged  that  the  burgh  suf¬ 
fered  directly  to  any  extent  from  this  extreme  provincialism.  It 
was  rather  a  peculiarity  of  the  time  than  the  locality ;  but  to  the 
present  generation  it  is  one  made  strikingly  apparent  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  influences  at  present  operating  tend  to  a  directly 
contrary  result.’  (^History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  253,  254.) 

The  only  special  claim  which  the  burgher  life  of  Dumbarton 
has  on  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  it  sprung  the  family  of  which  Tobias  Smollett  was 
a  cadet ;  and  to  many  readers,  not  the  least  acceptable  part  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  book  will  be  that  which  contains  the  ‘  IBonhill 
‘  Genealogies ;  ’  commencing  with  John  Smollett,  who  was  a 
baillic,  and  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  merchant  and 
shipowner  in  the  burgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  coming  down  to  the  present  member  for  the  county  of 
Dumbarton.  Our  author  has  assigned  a  not  unduly  dispropor¬ 
tionate  space  to  the  illustrious  author  of  ‘  Humphrey  Clin  W,’ 
and  in  addition  to  a  biography  has  furnished  us  with  several  very 
interesting  letters  never  before  published,  addressed  to  his  friend. 
Dr.  John  Moore  of  Glasgow,  and  a  good  engraving  of  him 
by  Freeman,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  A  pleasant  glimpse 
into  the  cousinly  relation  which  subsisted  amongst  the  members 
of  the  family  in  Tobias’s  time  is  furnished  by  a  letter  of  his 
to  a  kinsman,  probably  the  then  laird  of  Bonhill.  It  is  given 
in  a  fac-simile  of  Smollett's  very  neat  hand-writing  (Ibid.,  p. 
335.).* 

But  the  list  of  the  parochial  clergy,  or  ‘  succession  of  minis- 

*  The  portion  cf  the  Smollett  genealogy  which  relates  to  the 
novelist  has  since  been  printed  for  private  circulation. 
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‘  ters,’  as  he  calls  it,  which  Mr.  Irving  has  appended  to  his 
account  of  each  separate  parish,  contains,  in  the  case  of  the 
parish  of  Cardross,  a  name  even  more  illustrious  in  literature 
tlian  that  of  Smollett,  we  mean  the  family  of  Macaulay.  Here 
is  what  the  public  may  accept  without  hesitation  as  the  true 
account  of  the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  for  three 
generations :  — 

‘  John  M‘Aulay  was  inducted  minister  of  Cardross  parish  in  1774. 
He  was  born  at  Harris  (where  his  father  was  minister)  in  1720,  and 
graduated  as  M.A.  at  King’s  (College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  ordained 
minister  of  South  Uist  in  1745,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  year 
acquired  some  notoriety  in  his  district  by  furnishing  information, 
througli  his  father,  which  nearly  led  to  the  capture  of  Prince  Charles. 
In  1756  John  M‘Aulay  removed  to  Kismore,  and  nine  years  after¬ 
wards  made  a  second  change  to  Inverary,  where  he  was  minister 
when  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  famous  journey  to  the  Hebrides.  Owing 
to  his  connexion  with  what  was  known  as  the  moderate  party, 
M‘Aulay’s  translation  to  Cardross  met  with  considerable  opposition 
from  the  ultra-Calvinistic  section  of  the  presbytery ;  but  it  was  ulti¬ 
mately  carried  in  tiie  above  year,  1774.  He  married  Margaret,  third 
daugliter  of  Colin  Campbell,  of  Inversregan,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  John,  died  in  infancy.  One  of 
them  entered  the  East  India  Company’s  service  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general ;  another,  Zachary,  resided  for  some  years  as  a  merchant 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and,  on  returning  to  this  country,  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  useful  member  of  the  party  then  labouring  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  possessions.  By  bis  marriage  witli  Miss 
Mills,  daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant,  Zachary  had  a  son,  Thomas 
Babington  (now  Lord  Macaulay  of  Rothley),  the  distinguished  critic 
and  historian.  A  sister  of  Zachary  married  Thomas  Babington,  Esq., 
an  English  gentleman.  John  M‘Aulay  died  minister  of  Cardross  in 
1789.*  {^History  of  Dumbartonshire,  p.  475.) 

It  was  this  John  M‘Aulay  who,  according  to  Boswell,  spent 
an  evening  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and,  like  everybody  else  who  did 
so,  was  run  down  by  a  paradox.  *  When  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
‘  of  people  whose  principles  were  good,  but  whose  practice  was 
‘  faulty,  Mr.  M‘ Aulay  said,  “  He  had  no  notion  of  people  being 
‘  in  earnest  in  their  good  professions  whose  practice  was  not 
‘  suitable  to  them.”  The  Doctor  grew  warm  and  said,  “  Sir, 
‘  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  not  to  know 
‘  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere  in  good  principle  without 
‘  having  good  practice  ?  ”  ’ 

If  we  could  afford  to  linger  over  Mr.  Irving’s  pages  we  could 
tell  the  reader  from  them  the  story  of  the  guilty  and  persecuted 
McGregors,  of  the  stout  Macfarlanes  of  Arrochar,  who,  amongst 
other  notabilities,  produced  an  eminent  antiquarian,  and  of  the 
Dennistouns  of  Dennistoun,  who  produced  a  still  more  eminent 
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one,  to  whose  labours,  in  the  earlier  phases  of  his  literary  eareer, 
this  and  many  similar  works  have  been  largely  indebted; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  still  one  work  to  notice 
before  closing  our  survey  of  the  recent  topographical  literature 
of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Pratt’s  *  Buchan’  though  a  volume  of  smaller  pretensions, 
and  also,  we  must  add,  of  inferior  execution  to  Mr.  Irving's,  is 
not  without  many  claims  on  our  interest  An  episcopal  clergy¬ 
man,  writing  on  the  old  strongholds  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Pratt  not  only  introduces  us  to  a  district  which  in  this 
and  some  other  respects  differs  from  those  which  we  have  been 
considering,  but  presents  it  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view.  There  is  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  bigotry  or  bitterness 
in  the  book;  but  the  subjects  relating  to  his  calling  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  mind,  and  are  naturally 
brought  into  prominent  relief  in  a  book  which  treats  of 
Buchan.  The  character  of  this  old-fashioned  corner  of  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  even  as  it  exists  in  our  day,  is  we  believe  very 
accurately  embodied  in  the  following  quaint  verses.  They  are 
by  ‘the  ingenious  and  learned  William  Merton,  A.M.,  some- 
*  time  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
‘  Aberdeen.’ 

‘  The  people  who  this  land  possesses 
Live  quietly  and  pay  their  cesses ; 

They  fear  the  Lord,  and  till  the  ground. 

And  love  a  creed  that’s  short  and  sound ; 

’Tis  true  their  speech  is  not  so  pointed, 

Nor  with  screwed  looks  their  face  disjointed. 

If  scant  of  theory,  their  practice 
Supplies  that  want,  which  most  exact  is. 

They  are  not  fond  of  innovations, 

Nor  covet  much  new  reformations ; 

They  are  not  for  new  paths,  but  rather. 

Each  one  jogs  after  his  old  father.’  (p.  92,  93.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  customs  of  Homan 
Catholic  times  should  have  lingered  amongst  such  a  population 
long  after  they  had  disappeared  elsewhere,  or  that,  even  now, 
their  traces  should  be  discoverable. 

‘  On  the  2nd  of  May,’  says  Mr.  Pratt,  ‘  the  eve  of  the  Rood-day, 
it  was  customary  to  make  small  crosses  of  twigs  of  the  rowan  tree, 
and  to  place  them  over  every  aperture  leading  into  the  house,  as  a 
protection  against  evil  spirits  and  malevolent  influences : 

“  Rowan  tree  and  red  thread 
Keep  the  witches  frae  their  speed.” 

‘  Although  the  religious  observance  of  the  Christmas  festivals  had 
for  some  time  been  generally  discontinued,  yet  their  traditional  in- 
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fluences  were  more  or  less  felt  down  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century.  Up  to  this  period  it  had  been  customary  to  cease 
from  all  kinds  of  manual  labour  during  the  three  days  of  Christmas, 
O.S.  Straw,  termed  the  “  yule  straw,”  was  provided  for  the  cattle 
beforehand,  fuel  brought  into  the  houses  from  the  peat  stacks,  cakes 
baked,  beer  brewed,  and  the  mart  —  fatted  ox  or  sheep — killed,  in 
order  that  all  might  be  ready  to  “  hold  yule,”  and  to  pay  and  receive 
visits  of  mutual  congratulation. 

‘  The  same  conventional  respect  was  paid  to  Good  Friday.'  .  .  . 

‘  The  blacksmith  especially  was  a  bold  man  who  ventured  to  lift  a 
hammer,  and  his  wife  a  bolder  woman  who  dared  to  wear  her  apron 
on  that  day,  since,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  a  smith’s  wife  that 
was  employed  to  carry  in  her  apron  the  nails  wiiich  her  husband  had 
made  for  the  tragedy  on  Mount  Calvary.’  {^Pratt's  Buchan,  p.  20.) 

The  significant  customs  of  placing  a  lighted  candle  beside  the 
dead,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  interment,  which  on  no 
account  must  be  blown  out,  but  left  to  expire  of  itself ;  and 
stopping  the  clock  at  the  moment  of  death,  are  still  observed  in 
the  district.  Foster’s  Eve,  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  is  still  generally 
observed  as  a  time  of  social  festivity,  and  Halloto  Fires  are  still 
kindled  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints.  These  hallow  fires,  Mr. 
Pratt  tells  us,  present  a  singular  and  animated  spectacle,  from 
sixty  to  eighty  of  them  being  frequently  seen  from  one  point. 

‘  The  domestic  salutations  are  frequently  of  a  simple  and  primitive 
character.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person,  on  entering  the 
house  of  another,  to  say,  “  Peace  be  here !  ”  to  which  the  reply  is, 
“  You  are  welcome.”  Or  on  his  coming  upon  one  employed  in  his 
lawful  calling,  to  say,  in  the  broad  Buchan  dialect,  “  Guid  speed  the 
“wark!”  the  rejoinder  to  which  is,  “  Thank  ye  ;  I  wish  ye  week”  ’ 
{Ibid.,  p.  21, 22.) 

The  custom  too,  of  giving  their  animals  an  additional  feed  on 
Christmas  morning,  from  the  feeling  that  even  the  irrational 
creatures  ought  to  be  made  happy  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival 
which  brought  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  is  still  observed,  and 
we  hope  will  long  continue  to  be  observed,  by  these  good 
people. 

Buchan  is  a  very  bleak  region,  a  circumstance  however 
which  by  driving  its  inhabitants  to  seek  their  enjoyment,  in 
their  own  mental  resources  rather  than  in  the  contemplation  of 
external  nature,  has  jierhaps  been  not  unfavourable  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  that  imaginative  character  which  they  exhibit.  One 
of  its  parishes  has  been  wholly  overblown  with  sand,  and  the 
fact  has  been  accounted  for  by  a  very  interesting  tradition. 

‘  The  traditionary  tale  of  “  The  Sands  of  Forvee  ”  is,  that  about 
four  hundred  years  ago  the  proprietor  to  whom  the  parish  then  be- 
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longed,  died,  leaving  bis  lands  to  his  three  daughters.  In  that  law* 
less  age  the  helpless  orphans  were,  through  fraud  and  violence,  de¬ 
spoiled  of  their  inheritance.  Being  thrown  upon  the  world,  they,  in 
the  bitterness  of  their  feelings,  prayed  to  heaven  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  to  make  the  fair  fields  of  which  they  had  been  so  un¬ 
justly  defrauded,  worthless  to  the  ravager  and  his  posterity.  An  old 
rhyme  embodies  the  malediction  of  the  fair  sufferers  : 

“  Yf  evyr  maydenis  malysone 
Dyd  licht  upon  drye  lande. 

Let  nochte  bee  funde  in  Furvye’s  glebys 
But  thystl,  bente,  and  sande.” 

‘  Time  passed  on,  and  still  the  prayer  was  unheard ;  but,  at  length, 
a  furious  storm  arose  which  raged  without  intermission  for  nine  days. 
The  maiden's  iceird  was  accomplished,  and  the  parish  is  a  sandy 
desert.’  {Pratt's  Buchan,  p.  245.) 

The  two  principal  towns  in  the  district  of  Buchan  are  Peter¬ 
head  and  Fraserburgh.  Neither  of  them  is  in  any  way  remark¬ 
able,  and  our  readers  will  probably  share  with  us  the  astonish¬ 
ment  which  we  felt  when  we  learned  for  the  first  time  from  Mr. 
Pratt’s  work  that  it  had  been  at  one  time  proposed  to  make  the 
latter  the  seat  of  an  University.  In  1601  Fraserburgh  was 
erected  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony  in  favour  of  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser  of  Philorth,  who  if  not  the  ibunder,  was  the  great  patron 
and  benefactor,  of  the  place.  Among  other  ample  privileges,  he 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  power  ‘  of  naming 
‘  the  magistrates  and  town-council,  and  of  erecting  an  university, 
‘  equal  in  privileges  to  any  other  in  the  kingdom  ’  he  and  his  heirs 
having  *  the  nomination  of  the  principal,  professors,  and  whole 

*  masters  thereof.’  ‘  In  pursuance  of  this  design,’  Mr.  Pratt 
continues,  ‘  he  commenced  a  large  building  at  the  west  end  of 

*  the  town,  the  square  tower  of  which  was  still  in  existence  at  no 
‘  very  remote  period.  In  1 600,  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
‘  mended  a  Mr.  Charles  Fairholme,  or  Ferme,  the  minister  of 
‘Fraserburgh,  “a  great  stickler  for  presbytery,”  as  principaL’ 
Whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  religious  bias  of  the 
nominee,  or  interference  of  the  Assembly  with  Sir  Alexander’s 
prerogative,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  account  of  this  attempt  of 
the  Assembly  to  nominate  a  principal  thus  abruptly  concludes: 
‘  Nothing  farther  was  done.’  With  this  significant  intimation 
of  its  fortunes  we  lose  sight  of  the  University  of  Fraserburgh. 

To  many  this  proposal  will  seem  a  piece  of  mere  quixotism, 
bred  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  a  private  brain.  But  we  are 
not  sure  that  they  will  be  right  in  thus  summarily  disposing 
of  Sir  Alexander  and  his  scheme.  His  means  were  mani¬ 
festly  inadequate  to  his  end,  and  he  consequently  incurred  the 
merited  reproach  of  indiscretion.  But  if  he  had  effected  his 
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purpose  —  which  a  sum  of  money,  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  that  which  the  founder  of  the  most  senseless  religious  sect 
raises  without  difiBculty,  would  have  enabled  him  to  do, — and  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  few  seats  of  learning,  however  lowly, 
in  this  primitive  district,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  would 
not  have  conferred  a  very  substantial  favour  not  only  on  his 
native  country,  but  on  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  progress 
throughout  the  whole  world.  That  the  residence  of  ‘  a  principal, 
‘professors,  and  masters,’  and  of  the  small  body  of  students 
whom  they  might  have  gathered  around  them,  would  have  made 
Fraserburgh,  at  all  events,  a  very  different  place  from  what  Mr. 
Pratt  describes,  is  plain  enough;  and  no  man  can  tell  what 
new  thoughts  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  of  such  an  abode 
might  have  engendered  in  a  succession  of  active  minds  during 
the  couple  of  centuries  which  have  since  elapsed.* 


*  In  the  postscript  to  his  recent  work  Mr.  Innes  has  excited  our 
curiosity  by  telling  us  of  a  diseovery  which  has  been  made  connected 
w'ith  the  district  of  Buchan  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  book. 
In  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  has  been 
found,  which  bears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Deir,  or  Deer. 
Besides  tiie  Gospels,  it  is  said  to  contain  some  forms  of  church  ser* 
vice,  and  on  the  margins  and  blank  vellum  a  few  charters  and  me¬ 
moranda  of  grants  to  the  church  of  Deir.  ‘  These  entries  are  of  high 
‘  antiquity,  more  ancient  than  any  extant  Scottish  chartularies,  and 
‘  recording  facts  still  more  archaic,  reaching,  indeed,  a  period  of  his- 
‘  tory  which  neither  charter  nor  chronicle  among  us  tciuches,  and  of 
‘  which  we  have  had  hitherto  only  a  few  glimpses  from  the  older 
‘  lives  of  the  saints,  or  from  the  meagre  notes  of  foreign  annalists.’ 
The  memoranda  are  in  a  Celtic  dialect,  and  the  MS.  is  pronounced 
to  be  of  the  tenth  century.  Amongst  other  matters  of  greater 
general  interest  on  which  it  is  probable  that  this  curious  book  — 
when  given  to  the  world  by  ]\Ir.  Bradshaw,  who  is  now  engaged  in 
editing  it  —  will  throw  light,  it  seems  clear  from  Mr.  Innes’s  report 
that  it  will  establish  the  existence  of  a  religious  house  at  Deir, 
founded  by  disciples  of  Columba  from  Ily,  ages  before  the  Cistercian 
convent  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pratt,  which  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  new  and  more  liberal  endowment,  together  with  a  change  in 
the  occupants  of  the  previous  establishment. 
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Art.  VIII. —  On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Disorders 
of  the  Mind,  their  incipient  Symptoms,  Pathology,  Diagno¬ 
sis,  Treatment,  and  Prophylaxis.  By  Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  London ;  1860. 


'T’here  is  one,  and  but  one,  organ  of  the  human  body  the 
symptoms  of  disorganis.ation  and  the  disturbed  functions  of 
which  we  read  of  with  avidity  and  ponder  over  with  wonder. 
The  disorders  which  affect  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind 
result  in  consequences  so  momentous,  follow  paths  so  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  present  enigmas  so  countless,  that  the  general  reader 
may  be  excused  for  the  curiosity  with  which  he  follows  the 
physician  in  his  details  of  morbid  psychological  curiosities,  and 
hangs  over  the  surgeon’s  scali)el  as  it  searches  out  the  patho¬ 
logical  appearances  from  which  they  are  presumed  to  spring. 

The  volume  under  notice  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  col¬ 
lection  of  such  facts  ;  it  claims  the  higher  aud  more  original  duty 
of  tracing  out  the  various  ])aths  of  departure  from  healthy 
conditions  of  brain,  and  of  unmasking  hidden  phases  of  in¬ 
sanity.  Here  lies  a  whole  realm  of  unbeaten  ground,  the  value 
of  which  Dr.  Winslow  has  been  the  first  to  draw  public  atten¬ 
tion  to,  with  a  gravity  the  occasion  requires.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  many  eminent  physicians  that  the  present  century  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  very  large  increase  of  brain  disorders,  and  that  this 
increase  has  taken  place  in  an  accelerated  ratio  as  the  strain 
upon  the  commercial  and  public  life  of  the  people  has  become 
greater.  The  intense  competition  which  at  present  exists  among 
all  the  liberal  professions,  the  excitement  accompanying  the 
large  monetary  tninsactions  which  distinguish  the  trading  of 
the  (  resent  day,  the  gambling  nature  of  many  of  its  operations, 
and  the  extreme  tension  to  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  subjected  in  the  unceasing  struggle  for  position  and  even 
life,  has  resulted  in  a  cerebral  excitement  under  which  the  finely 
organised  brain  but  too  often  gives  way. 

Dr.  Brigham,  of  Boston  in  the  United  States,  gives  a  most 
deplorable  account  of  the  incre.ase  of  cerebral  disorders  in  his 
own  country,  in  which  he  asserts  that  insanity  and  other  brain 
diseases  are  three  times  as  prevalent  as  in  England.  This  state¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  confirm  the  notion  that  go-a-headism  —  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term  —  is  straining  the  mental  fabric  to 
its  breaking  point.  And  we  must  remember  that  the  mischief 
must  not  be  gauged  merely  by  the  number  of  those  who  fall  by 
the  wayside ;  there  must  be  an  enormous  amount  of  latent 
mental  exhaustion  going  on,  which  medicine  takes  no  count  of. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  general  observation  that  the  children  of  men  of 
intellectual  eminence  often  possess  feeble,  if  not  diseased  brains, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  parents  have  unduly  exercised 
that  organ.  What  applies  to  individuals,  in  a  certain  modified 
degree  applies  to  the  race.  A  generation  that  overtasks  its 
brains  is  but  too  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  still  more 
enfeebled  in  its  mental  organisation,  and  this  exhaustive  process 
must  go  on  increasing  if  the  social  causes  producing  it  continue 
in  operation. 

We  have  some  means  of  measuring  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil  where  absolute  lunacy  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  pos¬ 
sess  official  returns  to  deal  with,  which  gauge  its  rate  of  increase 
or  decrease  with  pretty  tolerable  accuracy;  but  we  have  no 
such  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  increase  of  those 
no  less  grave  disorders  of  the  brain  which  do  not  bring  the 
patient  under  the  cognisance  of  the  law.  If  we  could  take 
count  of  the  number  of  able  men  who,  at  the  very  height  of 
their  efficiency  and  in  the  very  plenitude  of  their  power,  are 
struck  with  insidious  cerebral  disease,  such  as  softening  of  the 
brain,  and  drop  out  of  life  as  gradually  and  as  noiselessly  as  the 
leaf  slowly  tinges,  withers,  and  then  flutters  to  the  ground ;  if 
medicine  had  any  system  of  statisties  which  could  present  us 
Avith  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  paralysis  that  comes  under  its 
observation,  or  of  the  apoplectic  seizures  which  so  suddenly 
blot  out  life, — we  should  doubtless  be  astonished  at  the  very  large 
increase  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  affections  of  the 
brain.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  tendency  lately  observable  in 
the  community  to  take  a  little  more  breath  in  the  race  of  life, 
to  prolong  the  annual  holiday,  and  to  favour  the  habit  of  physical 
exercise,  of  which  the  volunteer  movement  is  a  noble  example, 
will  do  something  to  check  the  degenerating  process  at  present 
undoubtedly  going  on:  meanwhile  we  must  see  what  we  can 
do  to  remedy  the  existing  evil.  It  is,  we  believe,  within  the 
province  of  art  to  arrest  in  its  earlier  stages  many  disorders 
of  the  brain  if  notice  were  only  given  in  time ;  but  the 
golden  opportunity  is  allowed  to  slip,  and  disordered  function 
slowly  but  surely  merges  into  disordered  organisation.  We 
know  full  well  that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  cases  of  insanity 
are  curable  if  treated  early ;  and  we  also  know  that  of  those 
received  into  the  great  county  asylums  scarcely  ten  per  cent, 
ever  recover.  The  difiference  between  the  two  drop  through 
into  the  condition  of  driveling  idiots  or  of  raving  maniacs, 
simply  because  the  curative  influences  of  medicine  has  been 
sought  too  late.  In  some  of  the  more  obscure  and  fatal  brain 
diseases,  such  as  cerebi'al  softening,  general  paralysis,  epilepsy. 
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&c.,  the  neglect  of  early  treatment  is  equally  deplorable. 
The  insidious  approaches  of  mischief  are  often  foreshadowed  by 
symptoms  so  trival  that  they  pass  unobserved  by  relatives  and 
friends.  The  person  so  affected  will  frequently  drop  his  stick 
or  umbrella  in  his  walk ;  he  will  in  the  slightest  possible  manner 
drag  one  leg,  a  finger  will  feel  numb,  or  there  w’ill  be  some 
slight  disorder  of  the  sight. 

‘In  the  incipient  stages  (says  Dr.  Winslow)  of  cerebral  softenings,  as 
well  as  in  organic  disintegrations  of  the  delicate  nerve  vesicle,  observed 
in  what  is  termed  progressive,  general,  and  cerebral  paralysis,  the  patient 
often  exhibits  a  debility  of  memory,  long  before  the  disease  of  the 
brain  is  suspected,  in  regard  to  the  most  ordinary  and  most  trifling 
matters  connected  with  the  everyday  occurrences  of  life  ;  he  forgets 
his  appointments,  is  oblivious  of  names  of  his  particular  friends,  mis¬ 
lays  his  books,  loses  his  papers,  and  is  unable  to  maintain  in  his 
mental  grip  for  many  consecutive  minutes  the  name  of  the  month  or 
the  day  of  the  week.  He  sits  down  to  write  a  letter  on  some  matter 
of  business,  and  his  attention  being  for  a  second  directed  from  what 
he  is  engaged  in,  he  immediately  loses  all  recollection  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  leaves  the  letter  unfinished.  In  this  condition  of 
mind  he  will  be  heard  constantly  inquiring  for  articles  that  he  had 
carefully  put  aside  but  a  few  minutes  previously.’ 

The  memory  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  delicate 
tests  of  the  presence  of  injury,  or  the  progress  of  natural 
decay,  in  the  brain.  From  the  hidden  storehouse  of  impres¬ 
sions  which  we  know  to  be  seated  in  the  cerebrum  or  greater 
brain  whilst  in  a  state  of  vigorous  health,  by  the  act  of  recol¬ 
lection  we  possess  the  marvellous  power  of  reproducing  the 
countless  tableaux  of  scenes  that  have  occurred  during  a  long 
and  busy  life.  Some  persons  never  forget  a  face  they  have  once 
seen,  others  will  acquire  with  extreme  rapidity  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words,  and  store 
them  for  immediate  use ;  the  musician  catches  the  floating 
notes  of  song,  and  they  remain  for  a  lifetime  deeply  graven  on 
his  memory'.  The  artist  packs  away  within  his  brain  the  image 
of  the  faintest  flush  of  sunset  or  the  thousand  shades  of  sky, 
and  reproduces  them  years  after  on  his  easel.  It  may  be  im¬ 
agined  that  a  tablet  so  sensitive  to  receive  and  so  strong  to  retain 
an  incredible  number  of  images  in  a  state  of  health  is  not  unlikely 
to  speedily  make  a  ‘  sign  ’  of  its  impaired  condition.  A  flaw 
in  an  Egyptian  slab  covered  with  hieroglyphics  is  pretty  sure 
to  obliterate  some  of  them,  and  experience  proves  that  brain 
injury  is  speedily  shadowed  forth  by  defects  more  or  less  grave 
of  the  memory.  In  the  whole  range  of  psychological  inquiry 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  perhaps  than  the  ‘  vagaries,’  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  played  by  the  deteriorating  agent 
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in  the  storehouse  of  metnoiy :  sometimes  it  enters  and  for 
years  annihilates  the  vast  collection  in  an  instant,  only  to 
restore  them  again  ns  perfect  as  before ;  at  other  times  it 
obliterates  group  after  group  of  associated  ideas  in  succession 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  brain  has  acquired  them. 
Again  a  single  letter  in  a  word  is  all  that  the  destroying  power 
lays  its  hands  upon  among  the  immense  magazine  at  its  mercy. 
The  chapter  on  the  Diseases  of  Memory  in  Dr.  Winslow’s 
compendious  and  very  interesting  volume,  is  full  of  cases  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  eccentricities  presented  to  us  by  impaired  and 
morbid  memory ;  among  the  moat  remarkable  of  which  is  a  case 
related  by  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin.  A  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow  in  conseqnence  of  a  paralytic  fit  suffered  the  follow¬ 
ing  extraordinary  impairment  of  memory.  He  could  readily 
call  to  mind  all  parts  of  speech  except  noun  substantives  and 
proper  names.  This  defect  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
singular  peculiarity  :  he  perfectly  recollected  the  initial  letter  of 
every  substantive  or  proper  name  for  which  he  had  occasion  in 
conversation,  though  he  could  not  recall  to  his  memory  the 
word  itself.  Experience  had  taught  him  the  utility  of  having 
written  in  manuscript  the  things  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
for,  or  speaking  about,  including  the  proper  names  of  his 
children,  servants,  and  acquaintances ;  all  these  he  arranged 
alphabetically  in  a  little  pocket  dictionary  which  he  used  as 
follows  —  if  he  wished  to  ask  for  anything  about  a  cow,  before 
he  commenced  the  sentence  he  turned  to  the  letter  C  and  looked 
at  the  word  cow,  and  kept  his  finger  and  eye  fixed  upon  the 
word  until  he  had  finished  the  sentence.  He  could  pronounce 
the  word  cow  in  its  proper  place  so  long  as  he  had  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  written  letters ;  but  the  moment  he  shut  the  book  it 
passed  out  of  his  memory,  although  he  recollected  its  initial 
and  could  refer  to  it  when  necessary.  Sometimes  cerebral  mis¬ 
chief  is  indicated  by  the  mere  transposition  of  letters.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  on  recovering  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  for  example, 
always  said  puc  instead  of  cup,  and  gum  instead  of  mug.  It  is 
very  common  for  a  ])er8on  in  ordinary  speaking  to  use  the 
wrong  initial  letter  to  a  word ;  but  the  mind  takes  cognisance  of 
the  error  as  quick  ns  thought  and  instantly  reproduces  the 
right  letter,  but  in  the  wrong  place :  thus,  in  attempting  to 
say  a  fat  pig,  if  the  tongue  were  to  trip  and  say  instead  of  fat, 
pat,  the  next  word  would  inevitably  be  fig.  The  control  of 
the  healthy  brain  over  minutiss  of  this  nature,  and  the  auto¬ 
matic  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised,  are  thus  clearly  exempli¬ 
fied  ;  but  in  disease  such  slips  escape  notice  altogether.  The 
records  of  psychological  medicine  are  full  of  instances  of  defects 
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of  memory  equally  trivial  consequent  upon  lesion  of  the  cere¬ 
brum.  Thus,  an  old  soldier,  after  suffering  a  loss  of  brain-matter 
from  an  operation,  was  found  to  have  forgotten  the  numbers  five 
and  seven ;  and  a  schoolmaster  consequent  upon  a  brain-fever 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  F.  Whilst  disease  sometimes 
touches  the  memory  in  this  delicate  manner,  in  its  more  active 
phases  it  seizes  the  organ  with  a  rude  and  stifling  grasp,  and 
removes  at  once  whole  masses  of  carefully  acquired  knowledge. 
An  Italian  gentleman,  master  of  three  languages,  struck  with 
the  yellow  fever,  exhibited  in  the  course  of  it  remarkable 
phenomena.  At  the  beginning  of  his  attack  he  spoke  English, 
the  language  he  had  acquired  last,  in  the  middle  of  it  French, 
and  on  the  day  before  his  death  his  native  tongue.  The  total 
abolition  of  an  acquired  language  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  in  brain  disease,  and  as  a  rule  the  memory  in  such,  cases 
may  be  said  to  recede  to  those  ideas  engraven  upon  the  memory 
in  childhood.  Those  persons  who  have  talked  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  all  their  lives  will  be  found,  to  pray  before  death  in  their 
native  tongue.  There  have  been  some  remarkable  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  however,  and  Dr.  Johnson  when  dying  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  English,  but  to  have  at¬ 
tempted  its  repetition  in  Latin.  Possibly  the  explanation  of 
this  exception  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  he  thought 
habitually  in  Latin.  There  are  not  wanting  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prove  that  the  memory  under  disease  oscillates  between 
the  past  and  the  present  For  instance.  Dr.  Winslow  records 
a  case  in  which  a  gentleman  after  a  serious  attack  of  illness 
lost  all  recollection  of  recent  events  —  his  memory  presented 
the  tablet  engraven  with  the  images  and  ideas  of  his  youth 
only ;  as  he  gained  strength,  however,  the  old  and  forgotten 
ones  were  revived.  A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  loss  of 
memory  and  its  sudden  resuscitation  we  quote  from  Dr.  Winslow’s 
volume :  — 

‘  Reverend  J.  E.,  a  clergymnn  of  rare  talent  and  energy,  of  sound 
education,  while  riding  through  his  mountainous  parish,  was  thrown 
violently  from  his  carriage,  and  received  a  violent  concussion  of  the 
brain.  For  several  days  he  remained  utterly  unconscious ;  and  at 
length  when  restored,  his  intellect  was  observed  to  be  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  naturally  intelligent  child,  or  like  that  of  Casper  Hauser 
after  his  long  sequestration.  He  now  in  middle  life  commenced  bis 
English  and  classical  studies  under  tutors,  and  was  progressing  very 
satisfactorily ;  when,  after  several  months’  successful  study,  the  rich 
storehouses  of  his  memory  were  gradually  unlocked,  so  that  in  a  few 
weeks  his  mind  resumed  all  its  wonted  vigour,  and  its  former  wealth 
and  polish  of  culture . The  first  evidence  of  the  resto¬ 

ration  of  this  gentleman’s  memory  was  experienced  while  attempt- 
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ing  the  mastery  of  an  abstruse  author,  an  intellectual  effort  well 
adapted  to  test  the  penetrability  of  that  veil  that  so  long  had  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  mind  the  light  and  riches  of  its  former  hard-earned 
possessions.’ 

It  would  seem  as  though  Ideas  were  registered  on  the  brain 
in  successive  layers,  the  last  lying  uppermost ;  and  that  as  the 
nervous  energy  retreated,  either  as  a  consequence  of  disease 
or  of  gradual  decay,  so  those  ideas  lost  life  downwards.  The 
condition  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  brain 
in  all  probability  has  much  to  do  with  these  changes  in  the 
vividness  of  the  memory,  as  it  is  a  knowu  fact  that  some  people 
recollect  better  by  holding  the  head  downwards ;  and  Sir 
Henry  Holland '  tells  us  that,  after  enduring  great  fatigue  in 
descending  one  of  the  deep  mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
he  entirely  lost  his  memory,  which  returned  speedily  again  after 
he  had  taken  rest  and  food.  It  is  observable  again  that  in 
morbidly  active  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  such  as 
occur  in  fever  and  on  the  approach  of  apoplexy,  the  memory  is 
exalted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  events  are  remembered 
with  a  vividness  that  is  almost  painful.  In  the  rapid  rush  of 
the  blood  through  the  brain,  that  occurs  in  some  excited  stages 
of  insanity,  it  has  been  remarked  that  patients  have  given  signs 
of  faculties  which  they  had  never  evinced  in  a  state  of  sanity  ; 
prosaic  persons  have  suddenly  become  poetical,  and  those  who 
normally  had  no  head  for  figures,  have  in  these  conditions 
shown  no  ordinary  aptitude  for  them.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  blood  when  at  this  high  pressure  had  penetrated  portions  of 
the  brain  hitherto  but  feebly  supplied,  and  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion  cerebral  wastes  that  were  before  barren.  Dr.  Winslow,  in 
alluding  to  these  exaltations  of  memory,  draws  the  practical 
conclusion  that  in  old  persons  these  sudden  lightings  up  of  the 
memory  should  excite  grave  attention,  as  indicative  of  approach¬ 
ing  fatal  apoplexy. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  a  very  extraordinary  condition  of 
brain  which  exists,  in  consequence  of  accidents  producing  con¬ 
cussion,  in  which  memory,  consciousness,  and  volition  suffer  for 
a  time  a  complete  annihilation,  to  be  revived  again  at  the  exact 
stage  at  which  they  left  off.  A  British  captain,  whilst  giving 
orders  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  struck  on  the  head  and 
rendered  senseless,  in  which  condition  he  was  taken  home  and 
remained  at  Greenwich  Hospital  for  fifteen  months,  when  the 
operation  of  trephining  was  performed,  and  the  portion  of  the 
skull  which  pressed  upon  the  brain  was  raised.  Immediately 
consciousness  returned,  and  he  rose  in  his  bed,  and,  without 
recognising  where  he  was,  finished  giving  the  orders  he  had 
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commeDced  issuing  amid  the  din  of  battle  fifteen  months  before. 
Extraordinary  as  this  case  may  appear,  it  is  far  from  being  an 
isolated  one.  Prichard  relates  an  instance  in  which  the  mind 
stood  still  for  years  instead  of  months,  and  yet  took  up  the 
train  of  thought  exactly  at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been 
dropped.  A  New  England  farmer,  whilst  labouring  under  some 
dissatisfaction  at  having  disposed  of  his  farm  at  a  rate  he  be¬ 
lieved  below  its  worth,  was  engaged  by  a  neighbour  to  enclose 
a  piece  of  land  with  a  fence.  In  order  to  split  the  timber  he 
was  obliged  to  use  a  beetle  and  wedges.  These,  on  finishing 
the  labours  of  the  day,  he  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  intend¬ 
ing  to  direct  his  son  to  bring  them  home.  That  night  he  was 
seized  with  delirium ;  in  this  condition  he  remained  for  several 
years,  when  his  mental  power  was  suddenly  restored.  The  first 
question  he  asked  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought  in  the 
beetle.  Apprehensive  of  bringing  on  a  return  of  the  disease  by 
entering  into  explanations,  they  replied  that  they  could  not 
find  them ;  whereupon  the  old  man  rose  from  his  bed,  went 
straight  to  the  hollow  tree,  and  found  the  wedges  and  the 
ring  of  the  beetle,  the  beetle  itself  having  mouldered  away. 
Thus  the  delicate  unused  nerve  vesicle,  which  retained  the 
recollection  of  where  the  tools  had  been  placed,  remained  intact 
whilst  the  solid  wood  had  perished.  Sometimes  the  memory, 
not  only  of  the  idea  upon  which  the  mind  was  last  occupied, 
but  the  very  action  of  the  muscles  arising  out  of  it,  has  been 
retained  in  the  mind  like  a  fly  in  amber.  Tiius  a  young  girl  of 
six,  whilst  catching  playthings  thrown  by  a  companion  seated 
on  the  pavement,  fell  and  received  a  cerebral  concussion,  which 
rendered  her  insensible  for  ten  hours.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes  she  jumped  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  asking  ‘  Where 
*  did  you  throw  it  ?  ’  immediately  commenced  throwing  little 
articles  of  her  dress  from  the  bed,  exclaiming,  ‘  Catch  these  !  ’ 
and  from  that  moment  was  perfectly  restored.  The  exactitude 
with  which  the  fractured  ends  of  the  severed  idea  fit, — severed 
as  we  have  seen  sometimes  for  years, — is  very  remarkable,  and 
go  to  prove  that  there  must  be  in  such  cases  an  instantaneous 
arrest  of  the  action  of  the  nerve  vesicles  without  morbid  change 
however,  otherwise  they  could  not  at  a  moment’s  notice  resume 
their  operation  at  the  exact  point  at  which  they  left  off.  We 
can  only  liken  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  arrest  of  mind 
to  some  accident  which  has  suddenly  stopped  a  machine  —  the 
driving  band  has  perhaps  suddenly  slipi)ed  off — and  in  this 
instance  the  driving  band  in  all  probability  was  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  brain — the  motive  power  restored,  the 
machine  went  on  as  before.  That  mechanical  pressure  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  brain,  which  means  an  exercise  of  control 
over  its  circulation,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exer¬ 
cised,  will  produce  different  mental  conditions  from  perfect 
coma  to  perfect  sensibility — is  well  known.  A  man  in  Paris  once 
made  a  living  by  allowing  curious  physiologists  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  upon  him.  He  had  suffered  the  operation  of 
trephining,  and  his  brain  was  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  only, 
by  applying  graduated  pressure  upon  which  the  man’s  relations 
with  the  whole  external  world  could  be  cut  off  and  restored  by  the 
mere  action  of  the  finger.  At  the  will  of  the  operator  he  lived 
alternately  the  life  of  the  highest  order  of  animal,  or  that  of 
a  mere  vegetable.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  condition  of 
brain,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  possessed  with  a 
double  consciousness.  Alternate  states  arise  as  distinct  in  them¬ 
selves  as  though  they  belonged  to  two  individuals.  Dr.  Mitchell 
relates  a  case  of  this  kind  which  is  so  extraordinary  that  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  quoting  it  entire. 

‘  Miss  R - ,  possessing  naturally  a  very  good  constitution,  arrived 

at  adult  age  without  having  it  impaired  by  disease.  She  possessed 
an  excellent  capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Besides  the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments,  she 
bad  improved  her  mind  by  reading  and  conversation,  and  was  well 
versed  in  penmanship.  Her  memory  was  capacious,  and  stored  with 
a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Unexpectedly  and  without  any  forewarning 
she  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  which  continued  several  hours  beyond 
the  ordinary  time.  On  waking  she  was  discovered  to  have  lost  every 
trace  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her  memory  was  a  tabula  rasa  ;  all 
vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were  obliterated  and  gone.  It 
was  found  necessary  for  her  to  learn  everything  again.  She  even 
acquired,  by  new  efforts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  calcu¬ 
lating,  and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  objects 
around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brought  into  the  world.  In 
these  exercises  she  made  considerable  progress.  But  after  a  few 
months  another  fit  of  somnolency  invaded  her.  On  rousing  from  it 
she  found  herself  restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  pa¬ 
roxysm  ;  but  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  every  event  and  occurrence 
that  had  befallen  her  afterwards.  The  former  condition  of  her  ex¬ 
istence  she  called  the  old  state,  and  the  latter  the  new  state  ^and  she 
was  as  unconscious  of  her  double  character  as  two  distinct  persons 
are  of  their  respective  natures.  For  example :  in  her  old  state  she 
possessed  all  her  original  knowledge  ;  in  her  new  state  only  what 
she  acquired  since.  If  a  gentleman  or  lady  were  introduced  to  her 
in  the  old  state,  and  vice  versa  (and  so  of  all  other  matters),  to  know 
them  satisfactorily  she  tried  to  learn  them  in  both  states.  In  the 
old  state  she  possessed  fine  powers  of  penmanship,  while  in  the  new 
state  she  wrote  a  poor  awkward  hand,  having  not  time  or  means  to 
become  expert.  During  four  years  and  upwards  she  underwent  pe¬ 
riodical  transitions  from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  The  alter- 
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nations  were  always  consequent  upon  a  sound  sleep.  Both  the  lady 
and  her  family  were  capable  of  conducting  the  affair  without  em* 
barrassment  By  simply  knowing  whether  she  was  in  the  old  or 
new  state,  they  regulated  the  intercourse  and  governed  themselves 
accordingly.’ 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  our  hypothesis  of  the  memory  of 
impressions  lying  in  layers,  superimposed  one  upon  another  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  alternation  of  the  child-like  and  the 
adult  state  of  intelligence  would  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  level  of  the  power  that  vivified  the  nerve  vesicles 
stamped  with  the  mental  impression,  stood  at  different  periods 
at  different  heights,  retreating  in  the  child-like  state  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  again  remounting  to  its  full  intellectual  height 
in  the  adult  period. 

There  is  no  circumstance  with  regard  to  tlie  human  economy 
more  remarkable  than  the  tolerance  sometimes  exhibited  by 
the  brain,  of  grave  lesions  and  disorders  within  its  substance. 
The  popular  idea  that  to  touch  the  sensoriura  is  tantamount 
to  annihilating  the  life,  is  a  monstrous  fallacy.  Soldiers 
have  been  known  to  carry  bullets  in  their  brains  without 
any  serious  inconvenience,  and  heroic  operations  are  often 
performed  upon  the  cerebral  mass  without  injury  to  the  patient. 
A  surgeon  lately  informed  us  that  he  had  a  young  stable-boy 
lately  under  his  care,  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse  and  forced  in  upon  the  cerebral  mass,  so  crushing 
it  that  a  portion  had  to  be  removed ;  nevertheless  the  patient 
recovered,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  whereas,  before  the  acci¬ 
dent  he  had  been  subject  to  fits,  and  was  rather  a  dull  boy, 
after  the  accident  he  became  much  brighter,  and  continues  so  to 
this  day.  In  all  probability  these  fits  were  of  an  epileptiform 
character,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  a  specula  of  bone  upon  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  when  this  was  removed  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  the  cause  that  led  to  his  dulness  no  longer  existed.  The 
kick  of  the  horse  was  in  fact  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  him. 

Dr.  Ferrior  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  retained  all  his 
faculties  entire  until  the  moment  of  his  death,  yet  one  half  of 
whose  brain  was  on  examination  discovered  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  suppuration.  Dr.  Heberden  tells  us  of  a  man  who 
performed  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  with  half  a  pound  of  water 
resting  on  his  brain ;  and  a  still  more  remarkable  case  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  O’Halloran  in  which  a  man  suffered  an  injury 
upon  the  head  which  caused  the  suppuration  of  the  skull, 
through  which  nearly  one  half  of  the  brain  w'as  discharged, 
mixed  with  matter,  yet  this  man  preserved  his  intellectual  facul- 
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ties  until  the  moment  of  his  death.  Nevertheless,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Winslow  that  even  in  these  anomalous 
cases  there  must  have  been  some  disturbance  of  the  mental 
powers  observable,  had  the  attention  of  a  competent  observer 
been  directed  to  them,  and  that  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  logi¬ 
cally  true,  that  wherever  there  has  been  found  the  trace  of  or¬ 
ganic  cerebral  change,  there  also  must  have  been  manifestations 
of  mental  disturbance.  It  is  not  often  that  fracturing  the  skull 
proves  a  curative  operation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
mere  accidental  shocks  to  the  sick  brain  have  proved  far  more 
effective  than  even  the  skill  of  the  physician.  ‘  I  have  been 
‘  informed,’  says  Dr.  Prichard,  ‘  on  good  authority,  that  there 
‘  was,  some  time  since,  a  family  consisting  of  three  boys, 

‘  who  were  all  considered  as  idiots.  One  of  them  received  a 
‘  severe  injury  on  the  head ;  from  that  time  his  faculties  began 
‘  to  brighten,  and  he  is  now  a  man  of  good  talents,  and  practises 
‘  as  a  barrister:  his  brothers  are  still  idiotic  and  imbecile.’  We 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Petrarch,  that  a  slight  concussion 
of  the  brain  wonderfully  strengthened  the  memory  of  Pope 
Clement  VI.  It  is  equally  certain  that  tumours  have  gone 
on  slowly  Increasing  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself 
without  for  a  long  time  disturbing  the  mental  power  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  The  case  of  Dr.  Wollaston  is  remarkably  illustrative 
of  this.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  cerebral  growth  of 
this  nature,  which  in  all  probability  existed  there  from  early 
youth,  without  perceptibly  to  ordinary  observers  affecting  his 
intellect.  At  last  it  attained  to  such  a  large  size  that  it  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  produced  paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  body.  Notwithstanding  this  his  brain  re¬ 
mained  quite  clear,  and  the  last  moments  of  his  life  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  some  figures  in  arithmetic  progression,  iiv 
order  to  convince  his  friends  that,  although  his  tongue  was 
mute  for  ever,  his  brain  was  clear. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  post  mortem  examin¬ 
ations  present  but  faint  signs  of  any  lesion  of  substance,  even 
where  the  mind  during  life  has  been  thoroughly  disordered. 
The  physician  but  too  often  seeks  in  vain  in  the  lunatic’s  brain 
for  any  trace  of  disorganisation.  He  knows,  nevertheless,  that 
alterations  of  some  kind  must  exist,  and  attributes  his  failure 
to  the  coarseness  of  the  methods  of  examination  at  present  em¬ 
ployed.  The  scalpel  alone  will  never  find  it  out,  and  even  the 
microscope  as  yet  fails  to  detect  departures  from  normal  struc¬ 
ture  of  so  delicate  a  kind  as  those  which  are  sufficient  to  over¬ 
turn  noble  minds ;  and  we  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Winslow  in 
believing  that,  in  order  to  detect  the  more  subtle  lesions  of  the 
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brain,  we  must  call  in  the  labours  of  the  Cbemlco-Cerebral 
pathologist.  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  shown  that  the  nervous  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  is  distinguished  from  all  other  tissues  (the 
bones  excepted)  by  the  very  large  proportion  of  phosphorus 
which  it  contains,  amounting  to  no  less  than  1*5  per  cent  in 
100,  and  if  we  speak  of  the  solid  matter  alone,  the  important 
position  held  by  this  chemical  agent  in  the  brain  is  still  more 
apparent,  no  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  being  composed 
of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  laborious 
mental  exercise,  indeed  any  protracted  exertion  of  the  nervous 
system,  results  in  a  discharge  of  large  quantities  of  the  phos- 
phatic  salts  by  means  of  the  kidneys  ;  this  circumstance  taken 
together  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  brain  of  the  adult 
idiot  there  is  a  very  small  amount  of  phosphorus  —  not  more  than 
in  that  of  a  child  —  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  substance  of  the  mental  powers.  That  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases  of  insanity  the  blood  is  mainly  in 
fault,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  when  we  remember  how 
slight  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  vital  fluid  will 
produce  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  very  marked  character,  we  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  these  ch.inges 
have  eluded  our  observation.  There  are  certain  moments  be¬ 
fore  dinner  when  most  men  suffer  what  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  called  the  temper  disease,  the  amiable  become  suddenly 
unamiable,  and  the  best  of  us  snappish  ;  the  morale  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  entirely  altered.  Want  of  rest,  again,  will  so  exhaust 
the  mind  that  people  positively  are  subject  at  such  times  to 
delusions,  imagining  their  best  friends  are  slighting  them,  and 
exhibiting  in  various  ways  quasi  symptoms  of  insanity.  We 
very  much  question,  however,  if  chemists  yet  possess  skill 
enough  to  detect  the  temporary  errors  of  the  blood,  which  we 
know  must  have  given  rise  to  this  condition  of  things.  Let  us 
ask  again.  In  what  particular  does  the  blood  differ  during  sleep 
from  that  which  it  presents  in  the  waking  state  ?  It  contains, 
we  know,  a  trifle  more  carbonic  acid ;  but  surely  this  addition 
will  not  account  for  the  act  of  dreaming,  in  which  we  rehearse, 
as  it  were,  in  the  inner  world  of  the  brain,  the  wildest  thoughts 
of  the  insane. 

If  the  pathologist  is  so  often  baffled  in  detecting  actual  disor¬ 
ganisation  of  the  instrument  through  which  mind  is  manifested, 
the  alienist  physician  is  rarely  at  a  loss  to  read  the  symptoms 
that  during  life  are  sure  to  present  themselves.  Dr.  Winslow 
has  cultivated  a  new  field  of  research  in  those  chapters  of  his 
work,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  incipient  stages  of  brain  disease. 
The  public  are  apt  to  date  the  amount  of  mental  disturbances  from 
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some  overt  act,  which  has  startled  and  compelled  the  attention 
of  friends.  Alas !  the  first  overt  act,  in  too  many  cases,  has 
also  been  the  last,  and  the  verdict  of  suicide  committed  in  a  fit 
of  temporary  insanity  is  considered  sufficient  to  exonerate  all 
parties  from  any  blame ;  but  in  every  case  the  first  overt  act 
has  been  preceded  by  signs  and  portents  of  the  patient’s  state 
of  mind,  which  the  experienceif  eye  could  not  fail  to  detect. 
The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  which  recorded  the  suicide  of  a  very 
able  chancellor  of  a  western  diocese.  On  the  inquest  it  was 
state<l  that  he  had  been  troubled  in  his  mind  for  several  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  catastrophe  by  an  error  of  2s.  Td.  which  he  had 
made  in  his  diocesan  accounts.  This  symptom  of  a  departure 
from  the  well-known  ordinary  masculine  tone  of  his  mind  would 
have  suggested  to  any  skilful  physician  the  necessity  for  having 
him  placed  under  surveillance ;  had  such  a  step  been  taken,  his 
friends  probably  would  not  have  had  to  lament  his  loss.  It 
may  be  urged,  we  know,  that  if  we  refine  too  much  in  this 
direction,  the  merest  effects  of  temper  and  exhibitions  of  eceen- 
tricity  which  constitute  character  will  at  last  be  looked  upon 
and  watched  with  suspicion,  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  mental 
disease,  and  that  those  only  will  be  considered  to  be  sane,  who 
possess  ordinary  level  minds  without  sufficient  originality  to  go 
out  of  the  beaten  track.  Such  an  error  in  reasoning  no  well- 
educated  physician  would  be  guilty  of ;  but  he  would  note  with 
extreme  suspicion  any  sudden  change  of  a  man’s  settled  habits 
or  revolution  in  his  modes  of  thought.  As  Dr.  Andrew  Combe 
remarks :  — 

*  It  is  the  prolonged  departure,  without  any  adequate  external 
‘  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and  mode  of  thinking  usual  to 

*  the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  true  feature  of  dis- 

*  order  in  mind ;  and  the  degree  in  which  this  disorder  ought  to 

*  be  held  as  constituting  insanity,  is  a  question  of  another  kind, 

*  and  which  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  unanimity  of  sentiment 
‘  upon.’ 

There  are  very  many  cases,  however,  in  which  insanity  shows 
itself  by  a  simple  exaggeration  of  usually  healthy  conditions. 
In  these  cases  the  physician  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  say¬ 
ing  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  which  shall  bring  the  patient 
under  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  naturally  passionate  man  be¬ 
comes  outrageous,  the  religious  person  becomes  fanatical,  the 
vain  exceedingly  boastful,  the  liberal  extravagant;  the  only 
departure  from  the  ordinary  mental  condition  in  these  cases,  is 
an  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  passions  and  emotions.  It  is 
cases  such  as  these  which  produce  so  much  misery  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  circles,  inasmuch  as  the  present  state  of  the  lunacy  law 
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does  not  justify  their  being  placed  under  control.  A  person 
thus  affected  may  with  impunity  squander  his  whole  substance 
and  bring  his  family  to  ruin ;  he  may  render  them  miserable 
for  years  by  the  most  unfounded  suspicions ;  he  may  bring  dis¬ 
grace  upon  his  name  by  exercising  that  excess  of  the  secretive 
power  which  finds  its  climax  in  meaningless  petty  thefts.  The 
condition  of  sanity  and  insanity  in  such  cases  graduate  so  im¬ 
perceptibly  into  each  other,  that  the  physician  scarcely  dares  to 
give  a  certificate  of  insanity ;  and  many  families  are  forced  to 
stand  idly  by  whilst  they  see  themselves  irretrievably  devoted 
to  ruin,  merely  because  the  rigid  rules  of  the  lunacy  law  cannot 
be  made  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  ever-varying  phenomena 
of  diseased  mind. 

The  difficulty  of  discovering  the  physical  cause  of  many  forms 
of  insanity  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  Dr.  Winslow  is  right  in  his 
hypothesis  that  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  a  co-ordinating  mental 
power,  the  disease  of  which  is  liable  to  produce  the  strongest 
psychological  eccentricities.  The  later  physiologists  hold  that 
the  physical  actions  arc  governed,  as  it  were,  by  a  special  power 
which  is  believed  to  reside  in  the  cerebellum,  or  lesser  brain ; 
and  the  disease  popularly  known  as  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  is  sup¬ 
posed  on  very  good  grounds  to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  derange¬ 
ment  of  that  power.  The  patient  cannot  conduct  the  food  to 
his  mouth ;  Ids  legs  go  every  way  but  the  right  one  when  he 
attempts  to  walk  ;  he  makes  the  oddest  grimaces  when  asked  to 
look  you  in  the  face  ;  and  in  short,  is  so  incapable  of  performing 
one  act  of  volition  as  he  should  do,  that  the  disease  is  aptly 
called  ‘  the  insanity  of  the  muscles.’  The  extraordinary  phy¬ 
sical  exertion  performed  by  persons  so  affected  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  the  case  of  a  lady  who  would 
sometimes  throw  her  whole  body  into  a  kind  of  convulsive 
spring,  by  which  she  would  leap  as  a  fish  may  do,  from  the 
floor  on  to  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  full  five  feet  high ;  at  other 
times  she  would  rotate  her  head  for  several  weeks  together. 
Others  have  been  known  to  rapidly  rotate  the  whole  body  for  a 
month  continuously ;  one  extraordinary  case  is  on  record  in 
•which  a  young  girl  l)ecame  possessed  with  the  idea  of  standing 
upon  her  head  with  her  feet  perpendicularly  upwards :  as  soon 
as  she  had  accomplished  this  position  she  fell  as  if  paralysed,  and 
then  commenced  the  same  action  again,  continuing  it  fifteen 
times  in  a  minute  for  fifteen  hours  in  the  day !  Insanity  of  the 
muscles  is  indeed  an  appropriate  name  to  give  to  such  an  affec¬ 
tion.  Having  contemplated  the  frightful  effect  of  disease  of  the 
co-ordinating  power,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  exquisite 
nicety  with  which  that  power,  when  in  health,  adjusts  the 
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musicles  to  perform  any  specific  act.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  Paganini  in  drawing  forth  the  ex¬ 
quisite  tones  of  his  violin.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
the  precision  and  aplomb  with  which  different  groups  of  muscles 
must  have  been  directed  to  produce  the  delicate  shades  of  music 
he  called  forth  by  a  simple  act  of  volition,  yet  this  accuracy, 
however  often  repeated,  never  failed  him.  Let  us  grant  that 
there  is  some  co-ordinating  power  —  some  executive  presiding 
over  the  just  association  of  our  ideas  —  and  there  is  no  incohe¬ 
rence  for  which  its  disease  may  not  be  held  responsible. 

‘  There  is  no  fixed  or  even  transient  delusion,’  says  Dr.  Winslow 
in  the  case  of  Psychical  Chorea.  ‘  In  these  cases  the  insanity  ap¬ 
pears  to  depend  upon  a  disordered  state  of  the  co-ordinating  power 
(eliminated  in  all  probability  in  the  cerebrum)  and  paralysis  of  what 
may  be  designated  the  executive,  or  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  regulative,  or  legislative  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  patient  so  affected  deals  in  the  most  inexplicable  absurd  com¬ 
binations  of  ideas.  Filthy  ejaculations,  terrible  oaths,  blasphemous 
expressions,  wild  denunciations  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  contempt, 
allusions  the  most  obscene,  are  often  singularly  mingled  with 
the  most  exulted  sentiments  of  love,  affection,  virtue,  purity,  and 
religion  ...  I  have  often  known  patients  whilst  suffering 
from  the  choreic  type  of  insanity,  alternately  to  spit,  bite,  caress, 
kiss,  vilify,  and  praise  those  near  them,  and  to  utter  one  moment 
sentiments  that  would  do  honour  to  the  most  orthodox  divines,  and 
immediately  afterwards  to  use  language  only  expected  to  proceed 
from  the  mouths  of  the  most  depraved  of  human  beings.  This  phase 
of  mental  aberration  is  often  seen  unassociated  with  any  form  of  de¬ 
lusion,  hallucination,  or  illusion.’ 

What  the  nature  of  this  mental  regulative  force  may  be  we 
know  no  more  than  we  do  of  the  muscular  co-ordinating  power. 
Physical  methods  of  inquiry  tell  us  nothing,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  said  by  Cicero  that  if  it  had  been  so  ordered  by 
nature  that  we  should  do  in  sleep  all  we  dream  of  doing,  every 
man  would  have  to  be  bound  down  before  going  to  bed.  It 
does  seem  remarkable  that  during  one-third  of  our  lives  we 
should  be  liable  to  a  derangement  of  the  mental  power  (for  such 
is  dreaming),  which  in  our  waking  state  would  render  us  liable 
to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  very  intimate  connexion 
undoubtedly  existing  between  dreaming  and  insanity  has  in  all 
times  attracted  the  attention  of  psychologists,  and  of  late  phy¬ 
siologists  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  physical  conditions 
whlcli  give  rise  to  the  former  very  remarkable  state.  Dr.  ^Marshall 
Hall  believed  that  sleep  is  produced  either  by  some  constriction 
of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  or  by  a  sluggishness  of  the 
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respiratory  organs,  either  cause  leading  to  a  venous  condition  of 
the  blood  calculated  to  produce  somnolency.  We  know  that 
every  degree  of  insensibility,  up  to  complete  coma,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  simply  allowing  the  neck  to  rest  with  the  weight  of 
the  trunk  against  a  tightened  cord.  Nature  has,  therefore,  only 
to  contract  the  great  vessels  periodically  to  bring  about  the 
state  of  things  we  so  readily  do  artificially ;  but  sleeping  is  not 
dreaming  says  the  reader.  Certainly  not ;  but  it  is  the  dark 
background  on  which  the  pattern  of  our  dreams  is  woven, 
and  in  all  probability  the  condition  of  the  circulation  through 
the  brain  which  produces  it  is  also  answerable  for  the  diver¬ 
sified  pattern  itself.  The  absence  of  volition,  says  Dr.  Darwin, 
distinguishes  the  state  of  sleep  from  the  waking  state.  This 
proposition  is,  however,  rather  too  sweeping,  for  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  sleep  or  absence  of 
volition,  any  more  than  there  is  any  position  in  which  every 
muscle  of  the  body  is  totally  at  rest ;  at  all  events  in  dream¬ 
ing  there  are  many  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  different  portions  of  the  brain  sleep  unequally,  and  this  in¬ 
equality  possibly  arises  from  the  position  of  the  head,  direct¬ 
ing  a  fuller  flow  of  blood  to  one  part  of  the  brmn  than  to  others, 
or  from  its  detention  in  given  portions.  If  we  examine  a  dream 
narrowly  we  find  that  volition  may  or  may  not  be  excited,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  excitement  created  in  the  mind  by 
the  illusion  passing  before  it.  For  instance,  it  often  liappens  that 
we  dream  we  are  pursued  by  a  mad  bull  or  by  an  assassin,  and 
the  greatest  distress  is  occsisioned  by  finding  that  we  can  neither 
call  out  or  run  away.  It  again  often  happens  to  us  that  we 
dream  we  are  suddenly  falling  down  a  precipice;  but  here 
volition  is  as  it  were  suddenly  wakened  out  of  its  sleep,  for  we 
find  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  save  ourselves  from  falling,  we 
jump  up  in  the  bed.  We  have  here  a  proof  that  volition  does 
not  rest  so  soundly,  but  that  it  can  be  roughly  and  suddenly 
shaken  into  life.  In  somnambulism  it  is  actively  awake,  al¬ 
though  consciousness  is  perfectly  dormant.  There  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  day-mare — a  condition  of  the  brain  which  exists  just 
as  we  are  waking  from  sleep,  when  we  are  perfectly  conscious, 
but  unable  either  to  move  or  to  call  out,  volition  in  fact  has 
slept  longer  than  the  other  faculties  of  the  brain.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy,  that  sleeping  on  the  back  is  generally  assigned  as  a 
cause  of  nightmare,  or  that  condition  in  which  action  seems 
most  obstinately  bent  upon  not  answering  the  appeals  made  to 
it.  This  fact  certainly  seems  favourable  to  a  belief  that  posi¬ 
tion  has  something  to  do  with  the  unequal  manner  in  w’hich  the 
different  faculties  of  the  brain  rest  during  sleep.  The  seat  of 
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the  muscular  co-ordinating  power,  the  cerebellum  in  the  recum¬ 
bent  position,  may  possibly  suffer  congestion  in  consequence  of 
its  lying  partially  under  the  cerebrum.  The  state  of  reverie  or  of 
day-dreaming  presents  many  features  which  are  very  analogous  to 
that  of  mental  aberration.  Except  that  we  are  conscious  of  our 
abandoning  the  fancy  to  its  own  will,  this  condition  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  dreaming.  An  indulgence  in  this  habit 
tends  to  emasculate  the  mind.  When  long  continued  it  is  often, 
says  Dr.  Winslow,  precursory  of  softening  of  the  brain,  and  of 
the  incipient  stages  of  some  types  of  mental  disorders.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  in  his  ‘Contarina  Flemming,’  has  with  intuitive  genius 
seen  this  truth :  — 

‘  I  have  sometimes,’  he  says,  *  half  believed,  although  the  suspicion 
is  mortifying,  that  there  is  only  a  step  between  his  state  who  deeply 
indulges  in  imaginative  meditation,  and  insanity  ;  for  I  well  remember 
when  I  indulged  in  meditation  to  an  extreme  degree,  that  my  senses 
appeared  sometimes  to  be  wandering.  I  cannot  describe  the  peculiar 
feelings  I  then  experienced  .  .  .  but  I  think  it  was  that  1  was 

not  always  assured  of  my  identity  or  even  existence ;  for  I  found  it 
necessary  to  shout  aloud  to  be  sure  that  I  lived  ;  and  I  was  in  the 
habit  very  often  at  night  of  taking  down  a  volume  and  looking  into 
it  for  my  name,  to  be  convinced  that  I  had  not  been  dreaming  of 
myself.’ 

We  may  allude  to  one  faculty  of  the  brain  which  appears 
always  to  remain  dormant  during  dreams:  we  allude  to  the 
faculty  of  wonder.  The  most  incongruous  images,  the  oddest 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  strangest  persons  present 
themselves  before  us  at  such  times  unchallenged.  We  converse 
with  friends  and  relations  long  since  dead,  without  feeling  the 
least  surprised  at  their  resurrection.  And  why  is  this  ?  Be¬ 
cause  the  sense  of  the  €tness  of  things  is  also  wanting.  How 
can  we  wonder  when  the  standard  of  judgment  is  absent.  And 
herein  we  find  the  extraordinary  likeness  between  dreaming 
and  certain  forms  of  insanity.  The  co-ordinating  psychical 
power  in  both  cases  is  in  abeyance.  Sir  Walter  SScott  has 
shrewdly  said,  that  the  only  diference  between  the  two  states 
is,  that  in  dreams  the  horses  have  run  away  with  the  coach 
whilst  the  coachman  is  asleep  ;  in  lunacy  the  runaway  takes  place 
whilst  the  coachman  is  drunk.  This  distinction  is  a  nice  one, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  coach  in  the  two  cases  is  so  remarkably 
alike,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  absence  of  volition  in  the 
former,  that  we  think  the  psychologist  is  justified  in  consider¬ 
ing  them  associated  phenomena  of  mind. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  cases  indeed  in  which  the  first 
outbreak  of  insanity  commenced  in  a  dream. 
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*  A  gentleman  (says  Dr.  Winslow)  who  had  previously  manifested 
no  appreciable  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  or  even  of  disturbed 
and  anxious  thought  retired  to  bed  apparently  in  a  sane  state  of 
mind  ;  upon  rising  in  the  morning,  to  the  intense  horror  of  his  wife, 
he  was  found  to  have  lost  his  senses!  He  exhibited  his  insanity  by 
Bsstjrting  that  he  w’as  going  to  be  tried  for  an  oflence  which  he 
could  not  clearly  define,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  he  had  no  right 
conception.  He  declared  that  the  othcers  of  justice  were  in  hot 
pursuit  of  him ;  in  fact,  he  maintained  that  they  were  actually  in 
the  house.  He-beggeil  and  implored  his  wife  to  protect  him.  He 
walked  about  the  bedroom  in  a  state  of  great  apprehension  and 
alarm,  stamping  his  feet  and  wringing  his  hands  in  the  wildest  agony 
of  despair.  Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  his  wife 
said  that  she  had  not  observed  any  symptom  that  excited  her  suspicion 
as  to  tlie  state  of  her  husband’s  mind ;  but  upon  being  questioned 
very  closely,  she  admitted  that  during  the  previous  night  he  appeared 
to  have  been  under  the  influence  of  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
nightmare  or  a  frightful  dream.  Whilst  apparently  asleep,  he  cried 
out  several  times,  evidently  in  great  distress  of  mind  —  “Don’t 
“  come  near  me !  ”  “  Take  them  away  !  ’’  “  Oh  save  me,  they  are 

“  pursuing  me  !  ”  It  is  singular  that  in  this  case  the  insanity  which 
was  clearly  manifested  in  the  morning  appeared  like  a  continuation 
of  the  same  character  and  train  of  perturbed  thought  that  existed 
■during  his  troubled  sleep,  when,  according  to  his  wife’s  account,  he  was 
evidently  dreaming.’ 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  referred  in  his  Psychological  Inquiry’, 
to  a  very  remarkable  quality  in  the  brain,  a  quality  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter  terms  unconscious  cerebration.  It  often  happens  that 
after  accumulating  a  number  of  facts  in  an  inquiry,  the  mind 
becomes  so  confused  in  contemplating  them,  that  it  is  incapable 
of  proceeding  with  its  labours  of  arrangement  and  elaboration ; 
dismayed  at  the  chaotic  heap,  it  backs  as  it  were  upon  itself, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  it  is  of  no  use  cudgelling  our  dull  brains 
any  longer.  After  a  little  while,  however,  without  having  once 
consciously  recurred  to  the  subject,  we  find  to  our  surprise  that 
the  confusion  which  involved  the  question  has  entirely  subsided, 
and  every  fact  has  fallen  into  its  right  place.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  brain  can,  without  our  knowledge,  select  and  eliminate, 
aggregate,  and  segregate  facts  as  subtilely  as  the  digestive 
organs  act  upon  the  food  introduced  to  the  stomach  ?  Sir  Henry 
Holland  is  inclined  to  dissent  from  such  a  conclusion,  and  leans 
rather  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  which  Sir  B. 
Brodie  has  himself  suggested,  viz.,  that  the  seeming  ordering 
process  may’  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  all  the  unneces¬ 
sary  facts  fade  from  the  memory,  whilst  those  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  ultimate  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  are  left  clear  of  the  weeds  that  before  en- 
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cumbered  them.  But  this  explanation  involves  a  confession  of 
an  eliminative  process  going  on  unconsciously  in  the  brain 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  little  less  wonderful  than  a  hidden 
cogitation.  Why  should  the  unessential  facts  alone  fade?  We 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  recognise  masked  opera¬ 
tions  of  mind.  Surely  we  see  every  day  examples  of  cerebral 
acts  being  performed  of  which  the  individual  is  afterwards  totally 
oblivious.  Let  us  instance,  for  example,  the  mental  impressions 
engraved  with  a  searing  iron,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brain  in  the 
moments  of  delirium.  Under  chloroform,  again,  the  mind  is 
often  in  a  state  of  great  exaltation,  and  goes  through  mental 
labour  of  a  kind  calculated,  one  would  imagine,  to  leave  lasting 
traces  behind  it  on  the  memory ;  nevertheless  water  does  not 
more  readily  give  up  impressions  made  upon  it  than  does  the 
tablet  of  the  brain  under  this  influence.  Even  in  dreams,  of 
which  we  take  no  note,  but  which  are  patent  to  bystanders  by 
our  speech  and  actions,  there  must  be  plenty  of  ‘  unconscious 
*  cerebration.’  Indeed,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  referring  to  a 
vague  feeling  that  all  of  us  at  times  have  experienced  when 
engaged  in  any  particular  act,  that  ‘  we  have  gone  through  it 
‘  all  before,’  endeavours  to  explain  it  by  supposing  that  the  faint 
shadow  of  a  dream  has  suddenly  and  for  the  first  time  come  to 
our  recollection  in  a  form  so  unusual  that  it  seems  as  though  we 
had  acted  the  part  before  in  another  world.  That  we  go  through 
brmn-work  unconsciously  we  have  therefore  no  doubt ;  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  the  existence  of  a  power 
seated  in  the  brain,  whose  duty  it  is  silently  to  sift  the  grain 
from  the  husk  in  the  immense  mass  of  mental  pabulum  sup¬ 
plied  to  it  by  the  senses. 

There  can  be  found  no  more  curious  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  body  and  mind  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
phenomenon  of  morbid  attention  directed  to  its  different  organs. 
The  power  of  influencing  any  particular  portion  of  tl-e  animal 
■economy  by  the  concentration  of  our  attention  upon  it,  is  so 
marvellous  that  we  wonder  the  method  of  its  action  has  not 
been  more  thoroughly  investigated  than  it  appears  to  have  been. 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  mind  possessed  the  power  of 
modifying  the  functions  of  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
exciting  sensations  quite  independently  of  any  act  of  volition. 
The  mere  act  of  attention  to  any  particular  organ  over  which 
we  possess  no  muscular  control  is  sufficient  to  produce  some 
alteration  of  its  functions.  Thus  we  may  will  that  a  spot  in 
the  skin  shall  itch,  and  it  will  itch,  if  we  can  only  localise  our 
attention  upon  the  point  sufficiently ;  by  directing  our  thoughts 
to  the  heart  it  rapidly  beats ;  by  soliciting  the  lower  intestine  it 
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is  quickly  brought  into  action.  There  is  scarcely  an  organ  of 
the  body  which  is  not  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  simply 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  it  Whole  regions  of  super¬ 
ficial  nerves,  such  as  those  of  the  skin  in  the  neck,  may  be 
exalted  in  their  action  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  mere  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  tickled  there.  This  nervous  attention  may 
become  so  persistent  as  to  cause  actual  disease.  We  have  a 
familiar  instance  in  dyspepsia,  where  the  patient  is  for  ever 
thinking  of  his  stomach,  and  at  last  disesis^  function  degene¬ 
rates  into  diseased  organisation,  and  he  falls  into  the  condition  of 
a  helpless  hypochondriac.  But  if  an  attitude  of  concentrated 
attention  upon  his  mere  animal  functions  is  thus  capable  of 
producing  disease  in  them,  what  effect  has  it  upon  the  mind 
itself?  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  remarked  that  it  appears  to  be 
a  condition  of  our  wonderful  existence  that  while  we  can  safely 
use  our  faculties  in  exploring  every  part  of  outward  nature,  that 
we  cannot  sustain  those  powers  when  directed  inward  to  the 
source  and  centre  of  their  operations—  in  other  words,  the  mind, 
when  it  persists  for  any  length  of  time  in  analysing  itself, 
scorpion  like,  stings  and  destroys  its  own  action.  That  we  can 
as  readily  injure  our  brains  as  our  stomachs  by  pertinaciously 
directing  our  attention  to  fancied  diseases  in  them  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  that  mere  perversion  of  ordinary  modes  of  thought, 
such  as  may  exist  in  minds  only  functionally  disordered,  may  be 
fixed  by  the  action  of  morbid  attention  so  as  to  constitute  per¬ 
manent  aberration,  is  equally  certain.  Hence  as  Dr.  Winslow 
says,  ‘  the  extreme  danger  of  not  exercising  like  trustworthy 

*  sentinels  a  watchful  supervision  and  active  controlling  in- 
‘  fluence  over  every  thought,  and  the  evil  that  arises  from  not 

*  keeping  in  a  state  of  strict  subordination  the  mental  emotions. 
‘  The  fearful  mischief  from  neglecting  by  resolute  mental  efforts 

*  to  battle  with  the  erratic  suggestions  of  an  unduly  excited  and 

*  flighty  Imagination,  to  keep  in  abeyance  and  even  to  strangle 

*  in  their  birth  unhealthy  impressions  struggling  to  fix  and  en- 

*  graft  themselves  upon  the  easily  moulded,  plastic  and  yielding 
‘  fancy,  cannot  be  over-estimated  or  exaggerated.’  And  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  needless  advice,  or  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  reason  struggling  manfully  with  the  promptings  of 
insanity.  Bishop  Butler  tells  us  that  he  was  all  his  life  strug¬ 
gling  against  devilish  suggestions,  and  nothing  but  the  sternest 
watchfulness  enabled  him  to  beat  down  thoughts  that  otherwise 
would  have  maddened  him.  His  case  was  but  an  example  of 
that  of  thousands  of  persons  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
every  day,  who  under  a  calm  exterior  conceal  conflicts  between 
the  reason  and  the  first  promptings  of  insanity  of  the  most 
terrible  kind. 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the 
professional  treatment  necessary  to  combat  the  various  forms  of 
cerebral  mischief  so  graphically  detailed  in  Dr.  Winslow’s 
volume,  which  to  the  general  reader  is  as  interesting  as  a  ro¬ 
mance,  whilst  to  the  psychologist  it  is  fraught  with  the  deepest 
interest,  not  only  as  a  storehouse  of  fact  bearing  upon  brain 
disorganisation,  but  also  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  fine 
and  graduated  links  which  connect  healthy  and  disordered 
minds.  But  it  Avill  be  at  least  consolatory  to  those  who  view 
with  alarm  the  symptoms  of  increased  cerebral  disorders  in  the 
community,  that  the  means  of  grappling  the  evil  are  not  want¬ 
ing.  *  I  am  satisfied,’  says  the  author,  *  that  it  is  in  our  power 
‘  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fatal  cerebral  disorganisation  that 
‘  so  often  follows,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  injuries  to  the  head, 
‘  if  we  do  not  sleep  at  our  posts,  and  are  on  the  look  out  for  the 
‘  first  scintillations  of  brain  disorders,  for,  as  Dr.  Grieves  has 

*  sagaciously  said,  “  It  is  not  enough  to  treat  them  when  they 

*  “  come,  THEY  MUST  BE  SEEN  AND  MET  COMING.”  ’ 
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T  F  the  question  is  frankly  put  to  any  sensible  and  instructed 
man  in  England,  what  we  ought  to  care  most  about  of  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world  outside  our  own  country,  he 
will  answer,  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  the  United  States. 
Our  interest,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  our  sense  of 
the  importance  of  American  affairs  to  the  world  and  to  our¬ 
selves.  A  movement  in  Italy,  a  word  spoken  by  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  sign  of  mutual  confidence  among  the  German  Powers, 
or  a  change  of  mood  in  the  French  newspapers,  excites  and 
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occupies  more  attention  in  England  than  events  of  the  greatest 
moment  and  indications  of  the  deepest  significance  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  no  convincing  that  the  prospects  of  every 
civilised  nation  depend,  to  an  incalculable  extent,  on  the  issue 
of  the  ostensible  experiment  of  self-government  instituted  in  the 
great  Republic ;  and  that  the  subsistence  of  four  'millions  of  our 
people  is  implicated  with  the  cotton-growing  of  half  the  States 
of  the  Union ;  yet  we  have  to  overcome  a  sensation  of  weariness 
and  distaste  before  we  can  throw  our  minds  into  the  study  of 
American  affairs,  even  during  a  crisis  like^the  present.  There 
are  reasons  for  this  distaste,  so  obvious  as  to  require  only  the 
briefest  reference.  We  are  perplexed  by  the  incessant  growth 
of  new  parties,  and  by  the  unintelligible  character  of  most  of 
them.  We  are  disgusted  by  the  virulence  of  party  language 
throughout  the  country,  and  annoyed  at  the  captious  temper 
and  bickering  tendencies  of  the  Washington  Government  in  its 
relations  with  its  allies,  and  especially  with  ourselves.  Again, 
some  among  us  who  might  not  otherwise  dislike  an  exposure  of 
the  faults  and  sufferings  of  the  republican  nation,  apprehend 
disaster  to  freedom  from  any  calamitous  issue  of  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  inaugurated  by  Washington  and  his  peers;  and  the  best 
friends  of  civil  liberty  feel  so  painfully  the  shortcomings  and 
transgressions  of  the  Government  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
desire  to  evade  the  subject  whenever  they  can.  All  this  is 
wrong,  however.  We  are  bound  by  every  consideration  to 
inform  ourselves  of  the  true  state  of  American  affairs ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  subject  becomes,  as  is  usual,  more  interesting 
the  better  it  is  understood  ;  and  that  it  has  not,  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  been  so  easily  intelligible  as  during  the  Presidential 
election  of  1860.  Much  more  than  the  immediate  fate  of  the 
Republic  may  bang  on  the  choice  of  the  next  President :  events 
of  a  dec’isive  character  must  happen  during  his  term  of  rule,  as 
during  that  of  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  as  if  the  critical  nature  of 
the  action  of  the  nexffew  months  were  universally  understood, 
the  arbitrary  divisions  of  party  have  disappeared,  and  we  see 
the  nation  massing  itself  in  the  two  large  divisions  which 
must  always  be  found  under  a  system  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  our  business  at  the  moment  to  make  a  study  of 
these  parties ;  much  less  to  venture  on  any  course  of  prophecy  as 
to  the  results  of  the  conflict.  We  refer  to  the  reduction  of  a 
crowd  of  parties  to  the  two  called  Democratic  and  Republican, — 
to  which  some  may  think  the  Union  party  worthy  to  be  added, 
— merely  to  show  how  the  case  is  simplified  to  the  foreign  ob¬ 
server.  As  for  the  rest,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  cursory 
notice  of  the  phenomena  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration. 
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and  of  the  state  of  affairs  to  which  the  new  President  will 
succeed. 

Four  years  ago  there  seemed  reason  to  hope  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  were  becoming  sensible  of  the  evil  of  choosing  for 
their  rulers  obscure  men,  appointed  for  some  special  object  of 
convenience,  and  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  elevation  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  mere  tools  of  their  party.  Polk  and  Pierce  would  be 
better  forgotten,  if  that  were  possible ;  but  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
known  in  statesmanship  at  home  and  abroad,  was  practised  in 
political  life  at  European  Courts,  as  well  as  in  Congress  at 
Washington,  and  was  understood  to  have  excited  favourable 
expectations  among  the  allies  of  the  Republic,  in  spite  of  the 
misgivings  inspired  by  his  share  in  the  Ostend  Manifesto.  He 
was  an  educated  man  :  he  had  entered  early  into  political  life, 
having  appeared  as  a  representative  in  his  own  State  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  at  three-and-twenty,  and  in  Congress  at  thirty,  years  of 
age.  After  his  mission  to  Russia,  under  General  Jackson’s 
administration,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Senate,  conspicuous 
for  his  business-like  qualities  and  his  accomplishments.  His 
reputation  preceded  him  when  he  came  to  England  as  Minis¬ 
ter  in  1854 ;  and  if  some  speculations  were  excited  by  the 
appointment,  it  was  among  the  few  only  who  understood  what 
must  be  the  tendencies  of  the  politician  who  could  be  a  Secretary 
of  State  under  Mr.  Polk.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  the 
final  cause  of  Mr.  Polk’s  presidentship,  and  no  man  could  be  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet  who  was  not  pledged  to  a  policy  of  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandisement,  for  the  sake  of  the  extension  of  slavery. 
The  Oregon  question  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  that  negotiation  is  fairly  conveyed  in  Mr.  Grattan’s 
account  of  the  matter :  — 

‘  A  new  subject  of  dispute  with  England,  the  Oregon  question,  was 
soon  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  a  diplomatic  correspondence,  in 
which,  as  usual,  the  Americans  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  owing 
chiefly,  as  I  believe  (from  the  best  English  authority),  to  the  very 
ingenious  (not  ingenuous)  manner  in  which  it  was  handled  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  now  in  his  turn  the  present  President.’ 
( Civilised  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  444.) 

Here  at  length,  was  a  new  President  of  tvhom  the  question 
could  not  be  asked,  as  it  was  generally  asked,  of  Mr.  Polk, — 
who  he  was.  On  the  Inauguration  day  of  1845,  there  was  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  end  to  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in 
spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  A  person  in  the  crowd 
cried  out  ‘  Who  is  James  Polk  ?  ’  and  the  cry  was  repeated 
among  the  thousands  present,  till  the  new  President  himself 
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could  not  resist  the  absurdity  of  such  a  reception,  and  laughed  as 
heartily  as  his  neighbours.  Nobody  asked  ‘Who  is  James 
‘Buchanan?’  when  his  turn  came.  Everybody  knew  him. 
Whether  he  was  really  as  simple  as  a  novice  in  his  reading  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  State,  or  whether  his  smooth  expectations 
and  sanguine  hopes  were  an  affectation,  is  as  yet  a  matter  of 
opinion.  The  phenomena  of  the  period  were  these : — 

As  the  domestic  politics  of  the  United  States  determine  the 
foreign  relations,  we  mention  the  domestic  facts  first 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  eighteenth  choice  of  the  Republic  for 
President, — twelve  terms  having  been  occupied  by  Southern 
slaveholders  and  six  by  Northern  men,  —  non-slaveholders,  of 
course,  but,  in  local  language,  nearly  all  ‘  Northern  men  with 
‘  Southern  principles.’  No  Northern  man  has  ever  been  re¬ 
elected;  but  five  slaveholders  have  served  twice.  As  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  no  reforms  to  propose,  his  policy  was  marked 
out  by  these  facts,  as  much  as  by  the  Ostend  Manifesto.  Five 
years  l>eforc,  the  number  of  slaveholders  in  the  country  was 
347,000 ;  and  their  connexions  might  swell  the  number  imme¬ 
diately  interested  in  slavery  to  2,000,000  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
population  (excluding  the  slaves)  amounted  to  22,000,000. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected  in  the  interest  of  the  minority  ;  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  intimating  that  his  policy  would  be  regulated 
in  favour  of  that  interest.  If  this  appears  astonishing,  we  can 
only  remind  our  readers  that  the  Republican  party  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  and  that,  of  the  20,000,000 
of  non-slaveholders,  the  larger  proportion  were  politically  para¬ 
lysed  by  fear;  —  fear  of  an  explosion  of  the  Union;  fear  for 
their  commerce ;  fear  of  the  disgrace  of  civil  war.  Again,  a 
large  number  were  as  yet  unawakened  on  the  vital  question  of 
the  Republic ;  and,  above  all,  the  three-fifths  franchise  possessed 
by  the  Slave  States,  —  the  franchise  based  on  property  and  not 
on  numbers,  —  has  always  conferred  a  vast  disproportion  of 
political  power  on  the  Southern  population.  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
policy  was  to  take  any  advantage  which  might  accrue  from  his 
Northern  birth  and  connexions,  while  lending  his  utmost  aid 
to  carry  the  Southern  States  over  the  diflBculties  which  were 
menacing  them  with  a  de{)osition  from  power,  aftei  their  long 
course  of  oligarchical  government.  This  was  done  with  so  much 
audacity,  and  the  election  was  conducted  in  a  manner  so  singu¬ 
larly  corrupt,  as  to  develop,  on  the  instant,  the  Republican 
party  which  now  proposes  a  reversal  of  the  Southern  policy. 
A  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner's,  on  the  origin,  necessity,  and 
permanence  of  the  Republican  party,  exhibits  the  m^e  in 
which  the  flagrant  corruption  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  electioneering 
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msichlnerj  created  the  party  in  1854 ;  and  how  tlie  yet  more 
flagrant  corruption  of  hU  administration  has  since  wrought  to 
increase  the  numbers  and  the  influence  of  the  party  of  reform. 

The  great  controversy  of  the  day,  whatever  it  be,  always 
turns,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  constitutional  question. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  hoped  that  a  written  constitution 
would  make  all  safe, — as  so  many  have  supposed  in  other  cases, 
before  and  since,  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  but,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  clear  that  the  security  was  imaginary.  The 
strife  about  the  limitations  of  Federal  and  State  rights  is  never 
ending  ;  and  never  was  the  struggle  more  desperate  than  when 
Mr.  Buchanan  come  into  power.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the 
disturbances  occasioned  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  the  passage  and  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  those  demands  of  the  South  for  the  prevalence 
of  slave-institutions  throughout  the  Republic,  which  were  agi¬ 
tating  the  whole  country  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  in¬ 
auguration.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  new  laws  were 
regarded  ns  unconstitutional  on  the  very  face  of  them,  on  the 
other,  stringent  demands  were  made  for  their  vigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  :  there  were  incessant  conflicts  in  the  streets  and  the 
courts  between  kidnappers  and  the  protectors  of  negroes ; 
in  Boston,  chains  had  been  drawn  round  the  court-house; 
cannon  had  been  placed  in  the  streets;  a  black  resident  had 
been  yielded  up,  amidst  general  mourning  that  there  had  been 
no  adequate  organisation  for  resistance ;  and  a  clear  warning 
was  given  to  the  Southern  intruders  that  this  was  the  last 
reddition  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  that  would  ever  be 
made  in  Massachusetts.  A  similar  turmoil  had  been  witnessed 
in  many  States  when  Mr.  Buchanan  delivered  his  Inauguration 
Address ;  and  the  world  was  not  a  little  curious  to  see  what  a 
President  from  Pennsylvania  would  make  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  All  were  not  aware  of  the  tacit  understanding  which 
had  existed  for  some  time  between  him  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  has  since  become  known  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  on 
the  Dred  Scott  Case  had  been  formed  for  some  months,  and 
communicated  to  those  whom  it  most  concerned.  It  was  sup¬ 
pressed  during  the  election,  and  the  following  winter,  from  the 
fear  of  injuring  Mr.  Buchanan’s  prospects  first,  and  next,  em¬ 
barrassing  his  entrance  upon  the  Presidentship.  In  his  In¬ 
auguration  Address  he  professed  ignorance -of  the  nature  of  the 
decision,  but  so  earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to  a  reverent 
acceptance  of  it  as  to  satisfy  his  hearers  as  to  what  they  had  to 
expect  Four  days  afterwards,  the  celebrated  judgment  was 
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announced,  and  the  nation  was  informed  that  slavery  existed 
everywhere  in  the  Republic  but  where  it  was  locally  repudiated  ; 
that  it  was  a  Federal  institution,  without  exception  or  reversal. 
The  Democratic  party,  headed  by  the  President,  assumed  the 
controversy  between  the  North  and  South  to  be  settled  by  this 
judgment;  while  others  denied,  not  only  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  decision,  but  its  being  a  binding  decision  at  all, 
because  it  was  extra-judicial.  The  majority  of  the  Court  had 
pronounced  at  the  outset  that  Scott  had  no  right  to  bring  his 
case  before  them ;  and  after  this,  it  was  said,  their  further  con¬ 
clusions  were  nothing  more  than  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
on  a  case  which  was  not  within  their  jurisdiction.  On  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  accession  to  office,  therefore,  the  struggles  of  many 
parties  had  just  been  converted  into  a  distinct  and  circum¬ 
scribed  conflict  between  two, — the  Northern  and  Southern,  or 
the  Anti-slavery  and  Pro-slavery  parties.  The  Republican 
party  was  vigorous,  for  its  age,  —  only  two  years  and  some 
months.  It  had  failed  in  carrying  the  election  of  Colonel 
Fremont ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Buchanan’s  main  cause  of  solicitude 
in  his  entrance  upon  office. 

While  every  man  of  the  multitude  who  heard  him  on  that 
portentous  4th  of  March,  1857,  was  aware  that  the  sectional 
antagonism  would  be  concentrated  and  exasperated  by  the  de¬ 
cision  on  the  Dred  Scott  Case,  the  President  congratulated 
the  nation,  in  a  tone  of  pious  and  ])atriotic  satisfaction,  on  the 
*  calm  ’  that  would  be  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  society  by 
that  unrevealed  decision.  All  strifes  and  troubles  would  now 
cease  ;  and  henceforth  all  would  be  well  with  everybody.  He 
should  have  the  happiness  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  united 
nation,  and  should  retire,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  into  the  state 
of  repose  congenial  to  his  years,  satisfied  that  all  serious  troubles 
and  dangers  were  surmounted  or  averted,  and  that  a  career  of 
honour  and  glory  lay  open  before  the  Republic.  Those  who 
best  know  the  Presidential  orator  were  of  opinion  that  his  real 
hope  was  to  defer  the  inevitable  struggle  to  the  time  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor;  and  to  amuse  the  people  meanwhile  with  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba,  and  the  turn  of  his  foreign  policy,  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  as  well  as  Europe.  However  this  may  be,  he 
assumed  that  all  troublesome  questions  would  be  laid  to  rest  at 
his  bidding,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  strife  to  be  thus  sud¬ 
denly  stilled  ?  A  glance  at  the  facts  is  necessary  to  any  true 
understanding  of  the  new  President’s  views  and  policy.  Un¬ 
happily  those  facts  are  only  too  interesting. 

The  newspapers  of  that  period  exhibited  an  array  of  narra- 
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tlves  and  appeals  from  persons  who  had  been  rudely  deprived 
of  their  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  travel  wherever  they 
chose  over  the  area  of  the  States,  and  to  settle  and  pursue  their 
callings  at  pleasure.  Some  were  driven  away  without  notice, 
leaving  their  property  behind  them:  some  were  imprisoned 
illegally,  some  tried  farcically,  some  tarred  and  feathered,  or 
otherwise  punished  without  trial ;  all  these  being  immigrants 
or  travellers  in  the  Slave  States,  coming  from  the  Free  States 
in  virtue  of  their  constitutional  rights.  In  each  case  the  victim 
was  accused  of  some  dislike  to  Slavery,  manifested  or  suspected, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  suspected  only.  Throughout  the 
South,  there  was  a  restless  uneasiness  about  the  negroes.  The 
North  knew  nothing  about  it,  having  no  means  of  judging ; 
but  the  slaveholders  dreaded  revolt  on  their  ee^tes.  The 
frontier  Slave  States  were  beginning  to  hint  at  the  course  they 
should  take  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, — Yii^inia, 
for  one,  finding  the  drain  of  negroes  from  the  frontier  so  ruinous 
to  her  slave-breeding  trade,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
save  her  fortunes  from  destruction.  While  the  slaves  were 
being  marched  away  to  the  South  every  day,  and  free  labourers 
were  entering  from  the  North  to  buy  the  lands  that  were  lapsing 
into  wilderness,  it  seemed  probable  that  Virginia  might  find  it 
necessary  to  join  the  Free  States  when  the  moment  came  for 
a  decision ;  and  Virginia  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  other 
irontier  States  in  any  course  she  took.  The  annual  Commer¬ 
cial  Conventions  in  the  South  complained  of  poverty,  denounced 
the  arrogant  prosperity  of  the  Free  States,  and  demanded  aid 
and  redress  from  Government,  while  the  entire  North  was  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  total  disregard  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  its  southern  sup¬ 
porters.  In  Kansas  a  civil  war  was  going  on,  more  like  a  series 
of  Red  Indian  incursions  than  a  struggle  for  political  objects. 
In  the  Free  States,  there  were  perpetual  collisions  between  the 
Federal  authorities  and  the  citizens  of  various  States,  about  the 
new  laws  which  those  citizens  had  never  acknowledged ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  agitation  was  spreading  in  the  South, 
among  the  least  controllable  part  of  the  white  population,  in 
favour  of  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  The  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  was  not  the  only  high  state  functionary  who 
led  the  movement  of  the  landless  whites  against  the  planters. 
A  Disunion  Convention  had  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  the 
leading  State  of  New  England.  Several  Southern  States  had, 
throughout  the  Presidential  election,  propounded  schemes  of 
marching  on  Washington,  in  case  of  Colonel  Fremont’s  success, 
seizing  the  archives,  and  assuming  the  government,  and  bring- 
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ing  the  political  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  civil  war.  When  their 
candidate  succeeded,  they  declared  their  scheme  adjourned  over 
another  Presidential  term :  it  would  be  resumed  on  the  first 
prospect  of  the  success  of  an  anti-slavery  candidate.  As  to 
the  temper  of  Congress  itself,  we  need  only  point  to  the  mur¬ 
derous  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  preceding 
May,  and  the  result  of  his  appeal  to  the  laws  on  that  occasion. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  social  phenomena  of  the  time ;  but 
they  will  suffice  to  enable  any  reader  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
new  President’s  sincerity  or  soundness  of  judgment  in  promising 
a  great  calm  as  the  characteristic  of  his  term  of  office. 

As  to  foreign  affairs,  the  most  conspicuous  point  was  Cuba. 
The  ambition  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  life  has  been  to  connect  his 
name  with  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  For 
this  object  he  underwent  the  obloquy  attaching  to  the  Ostend 
Manifesto,  and  for  this  he  ran  the  risk  of  avowing  his  favourite 
project  before  he  could  accurately  calculate  his  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  He  thus  set  out  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  suspicion 
of  Europe,  and  the  discredit  of  being  the  accomplice  of  the 
late  American  Minister  in  Spain,  Mr.  Soule,  in  his  bullying 
and  tricky  course.  Mr.  Soule  was  recalled ;  but  the  taint  of 
his  disgrace  hung  about  Mr.  Buchanan.  On  the  same  grounds 
his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  filibuster  Walker  and  his  comrades 
was  narrowly  watched,  and  believed  to  be  as  friendly  to  the 
pirates  as  events  soon  proved  it  to  be.  The  Central  American 
question  was  likely  to  be  a  troublesome  one,  it  was  evident.  As 
to  the  European  Powers,  they  were  incommoded  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Washington  Government  to  sign  the  declaration  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  regard  to  privateering  in  time  of  war ;  and 
England  had  just  been  annoyed  by  the  dismissal  of  her  Minister 
and  two  consuls,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  infringed 
upon  the  American  law  relating  to  foreign  enlistment.  The 
Clayton-Bulw’er  treaty  was  an  instrument  always  at  hand  when 
a  wrangle  with  a  foreign  State  was  convenient,  and  ‘  the  Monroe 
‘doctrine’  was  serving  something  like  the  same  purpose  at 
Washington  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Rome.  A  new 
or  revived  dogma  is  a  godsend  in  troubled  political  times,  and 
one  was  extracted  from  a  saying  of  President  Monroe’s,  which 
he  would  no  more  recognise  in  its  new  dress  than  Jefferson  or 
Adams  would  recc^nise  a  mo<Jern  presidential  election  as  the 
offspring  of  the  constitution  they  euperintended  in  its  early 
workings.  There  was  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty,  growing 
out  of  the  other,  and  relating  to  the  dispute  about  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Territory.  There  was  occasional  trouble  about  the 
Northwestern  Imundary,  and  about  Fishery  rights :  and  thus  a 
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state  of  irritation  had  long  existed  between  our  Govemnaent 
and  that  of  Washington.  Spain  was  dissatisfied  about  boA 
Mexico  and  Cuba;  and  American  claims  against  the  Spanish 
Exchequer  were  urged  with  great  vigour,  with  a  view  to  an 
ostensible  purchase  of  Cuba. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  when 
Mr.  Buchanan  undertook  to  carry  them  on.  Next,  we  have  to 
note  the  course  of  his  policy,  and  the  events  which  marked  that 
course. 

I.  The  strength  and  activity  of  the  Bepublican  party  was 
one  of  the  earliest  phenomena  of  the  terra ;  and  its  vigour  in¬ 
dicated  one  main  feature  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  policy,  —  its  method 
of  corruption.  That  party,  say  its  leading  men,  was  created 
by  the  corruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
(before  he  was  discarded  by  it)  called  ‘  the  only  national  and 
*  Conservative  party.’  Mr.  Sumner  says,  in  a  speech  of  J uly 
last,  at  New  York :  — 

‘  It  is  now  an  attested  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan  became  President 
through  corruption.  Money,  familiarly  known  as  a  “Corruption 
“  fund,”  first  distilled  in  small  drippings  from  clerks  and  petty 
officials,  was  swollen  by  the  larger  contributions  of  merchants  and 
contractors;  and  with  this  accumulation  votes  were  purchased  in 
Philadelphia,  enough  to  turn  the  election  in  that  great  metropolis, 
and,  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  to  assure  the  triumph  of  the 
Democratic  candidate.  1  speak  only  what  has  been  proved.  Fraudu¬ 
lent  naturalisation  papers  in  blank,  by  which  this  was  perpetrated, 
have  been  produced  before  a  Committee  of  Congress.  It  was  na¬ 
tural  that  an  Administration  thus  corrupt  in  origin  should  continue 
to  exercise  power  through  the  same  corruption  by  which  power  was 
gained ;  but  nothing  else  than  that  insensibility  to  acts  of  shame 
which  is  bred  by  familiarity  can  explain  how  all  this  should  be  done 
with  such  absolute  indecency  of  exposure.’  (Speech  before  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York.) 

The  story  of  the  ensuing  corruptions  is  so  well  known  in 
Europe  that  a  mere'  reference  will  answer  our  purpose  here. 
Money  ran  out  of  the  treasury  so  fast,  the  business  of  the  nation 
was  BO  badly  done  by  newly  appointed  superintendents,  clerks, 
engineers,  artisans,  &c.  that  observation  was  excited.  Passing 
events  in  Kansas  disclosed  the  amount  of  corruption  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  were  capable  of  countenancing ;  and 
the  cry  became  so  loud  that  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  the  famous 
letter  to  Pittsburg,  which  remains  a  mystery  to  simple-minded 
readers  on  this  side  the  water.  In  that  letter  the  President 
foreshadows  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  as  a  probable  — 
even  an  almost  inevitable  event  —  through  the  strifes  of  the 
citizens,  and,  yet  more,  the  fearful  corruption  which  he  declares 
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to  be  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  body  politic.  The  horror 
expressed  at  this  corruption  is  extreme ;  and  the  writer,  speak¬ 
ing  from  his  position  as  ihead  of  the  State,  declares  that  such  is 
the  unworthiness  of  the  existing  generation  of  sons  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  that  the  only  apparent  alternative 
before  them  is  a  lapse  into  a  social  chaos  or  a  dumb  submission 
to  a  military  despotism.  While  we,  in  Europe,  were  asking 
one  anoti.er  what  this  dismal  arraignment  and  prophecy  could 
mean  from  such  a  hand,  disclosures  were  in  progress  in  the 
President’s  own  neighbourhood  which  have  made  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  what  it  is,  and  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Democratic  party  to  do  anything  but  discard  their  own  Pre¬ 
sident,  when  they  were  sounded  about  supporting  him  for  a 
second  term  of  office.  The  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  at  length  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  allegations  of  official  corruption  ;  and  the  committee 
went  to  work.  The  President  remonstrated,  declaring  that  the 
proceeding  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  only  way  was  to 
impeach  him.  The  House  asserted  its  own  right  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  material  before  committing  itself  to  an  impeach¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  inquirj*  went  on.  Its  general  results  have  been 
much  talked  of,  in  this  country  as  in  every  other;  and  our 
readers  will  particularly  remember  it  ns  the  main  theme  of 
Lord  Grey’s  speech  of  April  last  on  Democratic  Government. 
We  should  rather  ascribe  the  evils  he  denounced  to  the  oligar¬ 
chical  than  the  democratic  character  of  the  American  party,  in 
its  actual  operation ;  but  Lord  Grey  was  secure  in  respect  to 
his  facts,  as  regarded  official  corruption  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  single  instance  may  here  suffice  to  show. 

‘  A  letter  from  a  local  politician  (Mr.  Sumner  tells  us  out  of  the 
published  evidence)  addressed  to  the  President  himself,  urging 
without  disguise  the  giving  of  a  large  contract  for  machinery  to  a 
particular  house  in  Philadelphia,  employing  450  mechanics,  with 
a  view  to  the  approaching  election,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  with  this  endorsement,  in  a  well-known  handwriting, 
signed  by  well-knowm  initials,  —  “September  15.  1858.  The  en- 
“  closed  letter  from  Colonel  Patterson  of  Philadelphia  is  submitted 
“  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  j.  B.”  Tlius  did 
the  President  of  the  Unitetl  States,  in  formal  written  words,  now- 
on  record  in  the  history  of  the  country,  recommend  the  employment 
of  the  public  money,  set  apart  for  the  public  service,  to  influence  an 
election.  Here  was  corruption  as  positive  as  when  his  supporters 
purchased  votes  in  the  streets.  From  one  learn  all ;  and  from  such 
a  cliaracteristic  instance  learn  the  character  of  the  Administration.’ 
{Sumner's  Speech  in  ^etc  York.) 

The  entire  mass  of  evidence  before  the  Covode  Committee 
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(so  called  from  the  Member  who  obtained  its  appointment) 
went  to  prove  that  the  country  was  governed  by  ‘  bribers  and 
‘  bribees,’  from  the  Custom  House  porters  to  the  Cabinet  itself ; 
and  it  has  never  since  been  disputed  that  corruption  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  latest 
disclosure  of  the  sort  of  traffic  to  which  official  men  are  con¬ 
sidered  pledged,  is  afforded  by  a  circular  recently  posted  all 
over  Ohio.  This  circular  reminds  all  who  hold  official  positions 
that  they  are  expected  to  contribute  not  less  than  the  value  of 
lOZ.  to  the  expenses  of  the  election  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidentship.  The  audacity  seems  to  have  grown  with 
the  corruption. 

II.  A  natural  commentary  on  Mr.  Buchanan’s  declaration 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  settled  the  slavery  question 
was  afforded  without  delay.  Instead  of  ‘  palm,’  the  Southern 
and  Western  newspapers  soon  gave  hints  that  something  was 
wrong  in  Tennessee,  something  wrong  in  Kentucky,  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  in  Missouri,  in  Louisiana,  where  gentlemen  could  not  get 
their  proper  night’s  rest,  and  families  did  not  know  whether  to  go 
home  for  the  winter  as  usual,  or  protract  their  summer  absence 
at  w’atering  places.  By  November  the  troubles  were  past  con¬ 
cealment  ;  though  we  are  still  told  that  not  one  half  that  hap- 
|)ened  is  known,  because  there  is  danger  in  publishing  the  facts. 
The  news  flew  through  the  Southern  States  that  Vigilance 
Committees  were  formed,  and  patrols  of  planters  kept  always 
moving  along  the  Cumberland  Kiver  in  Tennessee.  An  in¬ 
surrection  was  declared  to  have  been  planned  in  the  iron  works 
there,  and  to  have  spread  along  the  rivers  to  an  unknown  extent. 
Negroes  were  flogged  to  death,  to  extort  confession,  —  in  so 
many  cases  in  vain  that’  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  alarm 
had  any  solid  foundation.  This  time,  however,  there  certainly 
was  an  insurrectionary  spirit  among  the  negroes,  extending 
over  six  or  seven  States.  Up  to  this  date  there  had  been  no 
insurrectionary  movement  since  1832,  when  the  rise  of  abo¬ 
litionism  in  the  North  reassured  and  quieted  the  minds  of  the 
slaves.  From  that  time  the  frequent  revolts  stopped  entirely ; 
and  the  periodical  alarms  of  the  planters  and  other  citizens 
were  always  found  to  be  baseless.  It  will  be  recorded  that  the 
calamity  of  slave  revolts  reappeared  under  Mr.  Buchanan’s  rule, 
and  not  accidentally.  By  the  testimony  of  all  parties,  the  elec¬ 
tion  orators  of  the  South  were  answerable  for  the  disorders  of 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1857.  They  had  made  speeches  to 
multitudes  throughout  the  Slave  States,  in  which  they  had 
dwelt  on  the  certainty  of  the  abolition  of  slavei'y  if  Fremont 
were  elected.  They  insisted  on  the  menacing  appearance  of 
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the  Republican  party,  and  the  necessity  of  every  Southern  man 
exerting  himself,  if  the  planters  would  not  see  their  property 
and  their  domestic  authority  wrenched  from  their  grasp.  The 
imprudence  of  all  this  was  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  orators ; 
but  the  mischief  was  done  before  they  could  be  checked.  In 
every  listening  crowd  there  were  negroes  who,  being  unable  to 
read,  and  never  addressed  on  political  topics,  were  sdl  the  more 
eager  to  catch  what  they  could  by  the  ear ;  and  they  spread  the 
news  in  whispers  over  many  States,  that  the  day  of  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  at  hand.  Their  disappointment  at  the  result  of  the 
election  was  aggravated  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  and  in 
despair  they  no  doubt  planned  some  desperate  proceeding. 
Then  came  the  horrors  which  we  need  not  describe,  —  the 
torturing  to  induce  confession,  the  hanging  of  men  in  long 
rows,  some  with,  and  more  without,  the  pretence  of  a  trial ;  the 
hunting  of  itinerant  traders  and  of  strangers  of  any  quality  and 
complexion ;  the  hanging  of  one  lonely  white  man  here,  of 
two  there,  of  three  or  four  elsewhere ;  the  terror  and  cruelty  of 
wives  and  mothers,  and  the  rage  of  husbands  and  fathers, 
fevered  with  fatigue  and  vigilance,  and  excited  to  the  point  of 
believing  most  easily  the  wildest  threats  and  informations. 
Even  they  declare  that  there  were  *  no  overt  acts,’  and  that  they 
proceeded  on  *  presumptive  evidence  ;  ’  but  not  the  less  was  the 
spirit  of  murder,  and  the  shock  of  treachery’,  and  the  thirst  of 
vindictiveness  running  riot  on  every  estate  through  which  the 
great  western  rivers  ran.  In  the  Atlantic  Slave  States,  and 
on  the  Gulf,  the  negroes  were  forbidden  public  worship,  and 
kept  at  home;  and  the  disclosures  necessarily  made  of  the 
misery  of  this  way  of  living  in  one’s  ow.n  house  did  not  help  to 
reconcile  the  Northern  citizens  to  the  new  doctrine  that  the 
whole  country  was  saddled  with  slave  institutions  for  ever. 

III.  The  functionaries  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Government  did 
not  promote  the  ‘  calm  ’  announced  by  the  head  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Cass,  Secretary  of  State,  began  to  refuse  passports  to  per¬ 
sons  of  colour  who  wished  to  travel  abroad.  A  Massachusetts’ 
physician  was  the  first  we  hear  of  who  encountered  this  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision ;  and  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  in  London  has  not  scrupled  to  keep  up  the  practice  so 
begun.  The  Executive  of  INlassachusetts  at  once  took  the  por¬ 
tentous  step  of  granting  passports  in  such  cases ;  and  here  was 
a  ground  of  disunion  at  once.  The  supposed  right  of  pre¬ 
emption  of  the  public  lands,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  persons  of 
colour,  was  now  denied,  though  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  declared,  a  few  months  before,  that  ‘  the  laws  of  the 
*  country  made,  in  this  respect,  no  distinction  between  pur- 
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*  chasers  of  different  races.’  In  opposition  to  a  decision  in 
Mr.  Madison’s  time,  and  to  constant  practice,  it  was  now  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  man  of  colour  could  register  a  vessel  owned 
by  himself,  nor  command  a  vessel  sailing  under  United  States 
marine  papers.  On  application,  a  shipowner  was  actually 
refused  a  permit  to  sail  his  own  vessel,  and  the  port  officers 
were  instructed  to  prevent  any  but  white  men  acting  as  masters 
of  any  ship.  This  new  exclusion  of  free  negroes  from  old  de¬ 
partments  of  industry  increased  the  social  restlessness  of  the 
time. 

One  State  Legislature  after  another  was  repudiating  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  one  capital  city  after 
another  was  practically  refusing  to  obey  its  mandates.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  various  narratives ;  and  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  over  a  large  part  of  the  Union,  and  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  is  always  looked  for,  there 
has  never  been  any  acceptance  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  nor, 
of  course,  of  the  policy  which  is  grounded  upon  it.  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  seems  to  have  imagined  that  by  carrying  matters  with 
a  high  hand  in  Kansas,  he  might  at  once  gratify  the  Southern 
party  and  subdue  the  Northern.  This  part  of  his  policy  will 
perhaps  always  be  regarded  as  the  most  characteristic ;  and  it 
will  be  the  most  conspicuous  because  out  of  it  arose  the  anta¬ 
gonism  which  has  left  him  politically  stranded. 

IV.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  that  Kansas  was,  several 
years  ago,  pointed  out  to  universal  observation  as  the  field  on 
which  the  conflict  between  the  authors  and  opponents  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  pro-slavery  policy  and  legislation  would  be  fought  out ;  nor 
need  we  go  over  again  the  dreary  story  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  settlers  in  Kansas  by  bands  of  marauders  from  over  the 
frontier,  and  the  hired  ‘  mean  whites  ’  engaged  in  the  South  by 
the  planters  to  go  and  secure  a  footing  for  slave  establishments 
in  the  new  territory.  We  have  heard  enough  of  stuffed  bal¬ 
lot-boxes,  imaginary  constituencies,  incendiarism,  kidnapping, 
murder,  and  the  hunger  and  misery  which  follow  civil  wars  of 
so  barbarous  a  character.  The  ])oint  was  reached  at  last  at 
Washington  that  the  people  of  Kansas  should  have  the  power 
of  voting  for  or  against  a  constitution  directly  submitted  to 
them.  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  risen  to  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party,  avowed  that  the  President,  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  himself  and  his  party,  were  pledged  to  this.  Mr. 
Buchanan*  admitted  the  pledge,  on  his  own  part,  by  appointing 
Robert  J.  Walker  to  be  Governor  of  Kansas,  in  spite  of  the 
strongest  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Walker. 

‘Mr.  Douglas,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  was  particularly  anxious  iov 
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the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walker,  and'took  an  active  part  in  inducing 
him  to  consent  to  go  to  Kansas  as  Governor.  After  long  and  serious 
consideration,  Mr.  Walker  accepted  the  office  ;  in  so  doing  he  placed 
a  condition  on  file  that  he  was  to  be  Governor  with  the  assurance 
that  he  was  to  tell  the  people  of  Kansas  that  they  should  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  directly  for  or  against  any  constitution  that  might 
be  prepared  for  them.  He  proceeded  to  Kansas ;  and  in  his  speeches 
he  repeated  this  pledge,  and  in  so  doing  stated  that  he  made  it  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet ;  and 
that,  unless  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  or  rejection,  he  should  endeavour  to  defeat  it  before  Congress.  ' 

‘  Mr.  Douglas,  in  Illinois,  by  speeches  delivered  at  various  parts  of 
the  State,  referred  to  Governor  VValker’s  course  as  a  proof  that  the 
pledges  be  had  made  during  the  previous  year,  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
would  faithfully  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
were  about  to  be  redeemed  to  their  letter.’  {Life  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  p.  313). 

There  were  two  constitutions  in  Kansas,  framed  and  passed 
respectively  by  the  settlers,  and  by  the  intruders  who  possessed 
themselves  periodically  of  the  polling  places  and  ballot-boxes ; 
but  the  new  Governor  distinctly  and  repeatedly  made  a  declara¬ 
tion,  that  in  October  (1857)  there  should  be  elections  for  the 
Territory,  and  for  a  delegate  to  Congress,  on  a  fresh  and  free 
basis.  The  unanimous  will  and  action  of  the  bond  fide  residents 
were  opposed  by  a  foreign  body,  w'ho  undertook  to  establish 
slavery  on  the  soil ;  and  the  notorious  Lecompton  constitution 
was  accepted  from  its  concoctors  at  Washington,  and  declared 
to  be  the  work  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  The  Governor  did  not 
act  with  sufficient  directness  and  vigour ;  but  he  exposed  the 
frauds  by  which  four  hundred  votes  were  returned  from  a  place 
which  contained  only  forty-three  voters,  and  a  thousand  votes 
from  another  (Oxford)  which  contained  only  forty -two  voters ; 
and  once  more,  twelve  hundred  from  Shawnee,  inhabited  by  only 
forty  citizens.  From  the  hour  of  his  rebuke  of  these  frauds, 
Governor  Walker  found  himself  out  of  favour  at  Washington. 
The  President,  at  whose  entreaty  he  had  accepted  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  at  first  sustained  him.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Walker 
sometimes  familiar  letters,  and  sometimes  more  formal  de¬ 
spatches,  alike  inducing  his  functionary  to  rely  on  his  support. 
‘  Let  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  howl,’  he  wrote, 
*  I  will  stand  by  you.’  The  graver  epistle  is  too  long  to  be 
presented  here.  The  pith  of  it,  offered  in  various  forms,  is 
this : — ‘  On  the  question  of  submitting  the  Constitution  to  the 
‘  actual  bond  fide  residents  of  Kansas,  I  am  willing  to  stand  or 
‘  fall.’  lie  has  fallen ;  but  by  deserting,  not  adhering  to,  that 
pledge.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  the  12th  of  July,  1857.  Its 
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concluding  sentence  is : — ‘  The  pressure  upon  me  continues 
‘  without  intermission.  I  pray  the  Divine  Providence,  in  which 

*  I  place  my  trust,  may  graciously  preserve  my  life  and  ray  health 
‘  until  the  end  of  my  term.  But  God’s  will  be  done  in  any 
‘  event.’ 

The  ink  of  this  letter  was  scarcely  dry  when  the  Governor 
found  himself  out  of  office,  on  the  very  ground  of  his  support  of 
its  principles,  and  of  his  own  and  the  President’s  pledges.  He 
went  to  Washington,  and  found  that  the  President  had  gone 
over  to  the  ‘  howling  ’  party,  instead  of  standing  by  him.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  next  December,  pressed  the  illegal  constitution  on 
Congress,  alleging  that  he  had  supposed  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  people,  but  that  there  was  no  power  anywhere  to  compel 
such  an  appeal.  The  double  action  in  Kansas  continued :  the 
residents  refused  to  vote  under  an  illegal  compulsion  :  and  they 
did  vote  under  their  own  legislature  and  arrangements,  declaring 
the  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who  should  obey  the 
usurping  authorities,  and  the  constitution  they  had  set  up. 

At  this  juncture  occurred  that  split  in  the  Democratic  party 
which  is  now  determining  the  course  of  the  Presidential  Election, 
the  policy  of  the  next  four  years,  and  probably  the  fate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  long  identified  himself  with  the  principle  of 

*  popular  sovereignty and  he  avows  an  intention  that  his  name 
shall  be  distinguished  by  a  strict  fidelity  to  it.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  Is  insisted  that  slavery  is  a  normal  condition  of  the 
Republic,  and  on  the  other,  that  Congress  is  able,  and  is  bound 
by  the  arrangements  of  a  former  generation,  to  refuse  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Union  to  States  which  have  a  pro-slavery  constitu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Douglas  claims  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall 
choose  their  own  institutions,  without  prejudice  to  their  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Union.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  these 
several  views ;  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
j)osition  in  which  the  President’s  change  of  policy  left  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  two  men  had  long  been  close  allies,  —  Mr. 
Douglas’s  support  being  of  more  consequence  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
than  anything  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  to  give  could  possibly  be 
to  Mr.  Douglas.  If  Mr.  Buchanan  supposed  that  his  ally  could 
go  over  to  the  lawless  party  with  him,  he  was  fatally  mistaken. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  Northern  man  by  birth,  a  Western  man  by 
residence,  habits,  and  political  standing,  and  a  Southern  man  in 
policy,  and  perhaps  inclination.  He  is  not  a  slaveholder,  having 
refused  a  bequest  of  negroes,  and  let  them  be  assigned  to  his 
children  ;  but  he  has  supported  all  the  pro-slavery  legislation  of 
late  years,  up  to  the  point  of  the  Lccompton  constitution  for 
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Kansas.  He  bad  hitherto  every  reason  to  expect  the  support 
of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  South,  through  his  aid  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  other  new  laws  made  in  their  interest. 
Now  he  suddenly  found  himself  divided  from  those  supporters  by 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  greater  subservience  to  them,  and  he  must  choose 
his  footing  for  the  rest  of  his  career.  lie  had  created  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  his  own  State,  Illinois,  and  carried  it  to  the  feet 
of  ]Mr.  Buchanan,  and  he  had  been  the  great  champion  of  the 
President,  and  the  wdnner  of  his  battles  all  over  the  Union. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  however,  but  to  hold  to  his 
distinctive  doctrine  on  an  occasion  of  keen  probation  like  this. 
He  declared  his  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
as  gently  as  he  could.  For  a  short  time  it  was  imagined  that 
the  breach  might  be  repaired:  but  this  was  impossible.  Mr. 
Buchanan  failed  in  his  attempt  to  saddle  Kansas  with  the  pseudo 
constitution ;  and  now,  in  the  last  year  of  his  term  of  office,  the 
affairs  of  Kansas  remain  to  be  settled,  and  arc  as  doubtful  and 
dangerous  as  ever.  It  was  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  to  reject  slavery  and  its  institutions,  that  Mr.  Sumner 
was  struck  down  in  the  Senate  in  the  May  before  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
election  ;  and  it  is  in  continuation  of  the  same  suspended  argu¬ 
ment  that  now,  after  four  years  of  suffering  from  the  assault, 
Mr.  Sumner,  In  the  June  before  Mr.  Buchanan’s  retirement,  has 
delivered  the  noble  speech  on  the  Barbarism  of  Slavery,  which 
will  be  an  event  in  .he  history  of  American  politics.  As  for 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  deserting  to  the  South  on  the  subject  of 
Kansas,  he  forfeited  his  political  reputation,  and  he  lost  his  best 
ally.  In  return,  he  gained  nothing.  The  South,  for  whose 
favour  he  sacrificed  so  much,  is  not  benefited  by  the  sacrifice, 
and  would  prefer  for  President  a  Northern  man  who  should 
effectually  suppress  the  slave-trade,  or  a  man  of  its  own  way  of 
thinking,  who  should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  spirit  of  the 
North.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and 
he  leaves  the  country  more  disturbed  than  he  found  it ;  there¬ 
fore  he  is  deserted  in  that  quarter  as  in  the  North  and  the 
West. 

V.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
policy,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  regard  to  the  Slave-trade. 

Some  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  Free  States  have 
lately  been  publishing  lists  of  the  mercantile  houses  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  of  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  that  traffic,  during  Mr.  Buchanan’s  term  of  office. 
This  is  not  a  fresh  disclosure.  The  facts  were  well  known 
before,  and  never  better  than  when  Mr.  Secretary  Cass  was 
writing  that  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas  on  the  slave-trade,  which  came 
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out  80  awkwardly  in  Parliament  and  the  newspa^iers  last  April, 
when  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  United  States  had  so  changed 
as  to  give  a  very  ugly  look  to  the  Washington  despatches  of  the 
preceding  year.  In  February,  1859,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Cabinet 
insisted  that  the  complaints  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  American 
flag  to  cover  slave-trading  were  unfounded;  that  the  United 
States  had  done  all  that  was  possible,  and  that  it  was  the  business 
of  England  to  control  Spain  and  the  Cuban  trade,  and  set  up 
preventive  means  in  Africa ;  that  every  country  has  to  submit  to 
occasional  violations  of  its  laws ;  that  if  the  American  Government 
has  sent  out  fewer  guns  than  the  treaty  required,  it  must  have 
been  because  there  were  other  means  of  overawing  the  slavers ; 
that  it  could  not  be  true  that  the  naval  officers  of  the  United 
States  could  have  fallen  short  of  their  duty,  and  that  ‘  the  glory 

*  of  their  navy  ’  was  a  sufficient  defence  against  the  charge ;  and 

above  all,  that  the  slave-trade  is  not  in  fact  piracy,  but  conven¬ 
tionally  made  so  by  individual  governments,  which  therefore 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  it  without  interference  from 
any  quarter  whatever.  ' 

Such  was  the  view  professed  in  February,  1859,  just  a  year 
after  an  exposure  had  been  made  of  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
United  States  ships  on  the  African  coast.  Large  vessels  were 
sent,  which  could  not  get  near  the  shore,  while  occupying  the 
beat,  and  |)ermitting  no  cruisers  of  a  more  serviceable  size  to  go 
where  only  they  could  be  useful.  From  the  Congo  River  alone 
1000  negroes  per  month  were  carried  off,  under  cover  of  the 
American  flag.  Only  two  or  three  vessels  were  on  the  coast  at 
one  time  —  three  months’  absence  being  allowed  under  pretext 
of  ‘  the  fever,’  and  that  term  being  often  and  largely  exceeded ;  so 
that  the  African  coast  service  was  scrambled  for  by  officers  who 
liked  the  fun  of  holiday-making  at  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the 
Cape  de  Verdes,  and  St.  Helena.  Upright  officers  were  glad 
to  avoid  a  service  in  which  their  instructions  were  vague,  and 
their  action  so  restricted  as  to  stultify  their  position.  Such 
were  the  disclosures  made  by  Americans  on  the  spot,  in  1858. 

*  Five-sixths  of  the  slave  ships  sail  from  New  York,’  says  this 
authority ;  and  the  statement  is  followed  by  sketches  of  slave¬ 
trading  white  society  as  it  exists  in  Africa.  The  comment  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cass,  was  that  the  penalty  of  this 
artificial  offence  was  Death  ;  but  he  did  not  add  that  the  penalty 
had  never  been  inflicted.  Before  his  paltering  letter  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  British  Parliament  and  public,  it  had  become 
necessary  for  the  Washington  Cabinet  to  change  its  tone 
altogether.  We  have  not  space  to  show  the  reasons  of  the 
change ;  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  interval  a  ran- 
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corous  strife  had  arisen  between  the  *  mean  whites  *  of  the 
South  who,  after  seeing  one  cargo  of  captured  Africans, 
clamoured  for  cheap  negroes  —  and  the  planters,  who  desired  to 
retain  their  monopoly  of  negro  labour.  It  was  by  this  time 
understood  that,'  if  driven  to  a  choice,  the  slaveholders  would 
prefer  a  Northern  man  who  would  put  down  the  slave-trade  to 
any  candidate  who  would  give  the  multitude  of  their  im¬ 
poverished  neighboui'S  a  chance  of  competing  with  them  by  in¬ 
undating  the  cotton  States  with  a  cheap  negro  immigration. 
The  Cabinet,  Congress,  and  the  political  public  had  in  a  few 
weeks  said  more  about  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations  than 
had  been  uttered  from  the  day  the  treaty  was  made :  the  stories 
of  ‘  British  outrages  ’  in  the  Gulf  were  admitted  to  be  ridiculous 
exaggerations :  inquiries  were  made  in  the  legislatures  about  the 
honour  of  the  American  flag,  and  the  sternness  of  duty  spread 
itself  over  the  demeanour  of  naval  commanders  in  the  African 
service :  public  virtue  was  appealed  to  against  pirates  and 
smugglers ;  fifty  vessels  were,  by  a  vote  of  Congress,  to  be 
built  expressly  for  effective  cruising  on  the  African  coast ;  and 
the  President  announced  that  the  laws  must  be  obeyed.  Within 
the  last  month  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
reply  to  Lord  John  Russell’s  proposals  of  methods  for  an 
effectual  watch  in  the  Cuban  waters.  The  definite  project  is 
rejected,  but  there  is  an  end  of  the  tone  which  was  so  offensive 
in  the  despatch  of  February,  1859.  The  serious  stir  made 
at  home,  the  fact  that  Spain  is  about  to  send  ten  new  steamers 
to  the  coast  of  Cuba,  to  guard  it  from  clandestine  impor¬ 
tations  under  the  American  flag,  and  the  forbearance  with 
which  England  bears  the  vacillations  of  the  United  States’ 
Government,  for  the  sake  of  the  object,  must  preclude  any  im¬ 
mediate  repetition  of  such  impertinence  as  Mr.  Cass  undertakes 
to  express.  Such  is  the  latest  aspect  of  an  affair  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  looked  very  threatening.  All  the  world  knows 
now  that  the  cruising  of  our  ships  in  Cuban  waters  was  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  jSIr.  Buchanan’s  Government ;  and  Americans  are 
not  likely  to  forget  that  when,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular 
wrath  about  imaginary  ‘  British  outrages,’  Mr.  Buchanan  asked 
for  new  powers  from  Congress,  in  order  to  defend  or  avenge 
American  rights  in  an  emergency,  he  was  refused.  Loud  as  was 
the  temporary  clamour,  it  did  not  so  confound  the  senses  of 
Congress  as  to  induce  them  to  confer  on  the  President  new  and 
\mconstitutional  powers.  As  for  the  rest,  two  or  three  cargoes  of 
negroes  have  been  recaptured  and  carried  to  the  United  States,  to 
the  great  embarrassment  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  One  set  was 
sent  to  Liberia,  and  found  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  expense. 
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Another  has  been  recently  reported  as  dying  off  fast  at  Key 
West,  while  waiting  for  means  of  transport  to  Africa:  but  it  has 
oozed  out  that,  though  many  may  have  died,  the  greater  number 
of  coffins  interred  were  empty — representing  negroes  who  were 
not  dead  or  sick,  but  learning  cotton  cultivation  in  the  interior. 
The  novelty  of  the  spectacle  of  recaptured  slaves  at  once  shows 
what  the  inefficiency  of  American  cruising  has  hitherto  been, 
and  opens  a  new  difficulty  to  the  rulers  of  a  Federal  union,  the 
members  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  violent  antagonism  on  the 
question  whether  negro  labour  shall  be  slave  or  free.  At 
present  the  professions  of  the  Government  are  in  favour  of  an 
observance  of  the  laws  at  home,  and  of  treaties  abroad. 

In  connexion  with  this  change  an  event  of  great  significance 
has  marked  Mr.  Buchanan’s  term  of  office  —  the  movement  of 
the  citizens  of  many  of  the  States  against  the  free  negroes 
residing  among  them.  As  this  incident  merely  follows  in  the 
train  of  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  slave-trade,  and  does 
not  directly  involve  the  President,  we  may  pass  it  over  with  a 
mere  reference.  Our  readers  will  remember,  by  means  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  denunciation  of  the  tyranny  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
if  not  otherwise,  that  in  Arkansas  and  several  other  States  the 
whole  free  coloured  population  was  driven  out  at  short  notice  ;  in 
some  cases  the  able-lx>died  being  sold  into  slavery,  while  the 
old  people,  the  children,  and  most  of  the  women  were  expelled, 
not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what  to  do,  and  without  any 
means  of  converting  into  money  the  houses  or  other  property 
that  they  left  behind.  No  act  like  this  has  been  perpetrate  by 
any  civilised  Power  within  living  memory ;  and  the  story  would 
fill  a  volume, — as  painful  an  one  as  could  well  be  written:  but 
it  was  not  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Federal  Government. 
Each  State  acted  for  itself,  and  in  its  own  name  defied  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  world.  The  part  of  the  case  that  did  demand  some 
attention  from  Mr.  Buchanan  was  that  this  exodus  was  preceded 
by  so  many  schemes  for  getting  rid  of  the  free  negroes,  by 
contract  at  so  much  per  head,  to  the  West  Indies,  or  by  trans¬ 
ference  to  Africa,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  as  to  occasion  or 
disclose  a  great  laxity  about  the  rights  of  these  free  people  over 
themselves.  Between  these  ways,  in  the  Slave  States,  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  neighbours  without  asking  their  leave,  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  practice  of  kidnapping  in  the  Free  States, 
the  barbarising  influences  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  have  become 
manifest  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  time  to  an  extent  which  will  cha¬ 
racterise  his  period  of  rule  very  unfavourably. 

‘  But  all  these  phases  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration  are 
*  only  various  aspects  of  the  controversy  about  slavery,’  some  of 
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our  readers  may  suggest.  This  is  very  true ;  but  we  cannot 
help  it.  Every  public  movement  in  the  United  States  is,  and 
long  has  been,  determined  by  the  immediate  condition  of  the 
Slavery  question ;  and  that  question  supplies  the  whole  group  of 
tests  by  which  the  political  conduct  of  every  public  man  will 
necessarily  be  tried  till  the  controversy  is  extinguished  in  one 
way  or  another. 

VI.  To  gratify  those,  however,  who  may  think  they  have 
heard  enough  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  relations  to  slavery,  we  will 
turn  to  his  own  special  topic, — his  intended  acquisition  of  Cuba 
and  other  outlying  territory.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in 
his  own  field  of  ambition. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Buchanan  had  reason  to  believe 
that  he  could  most  effectually  obtain  the  support  of  the  Southern 
Democracy  by  proposing  the  annexation  of  Cuba  as  the  next 
great  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Republic ;  but  changes  have 
taken  place  which  have  left  him  stranded  on  this,  as  on  other 
questions.  The  Cuban  enterprise  was  begun  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Texan  and  Mexican; — that  is,  by  first  endeavouring  to 
stir  up  discontent,  and  then  entering  the  territory  by  force  of 
arms  on  pretext  of  aiding  the  malcontents  against  an  oppressive 
government.  Lopez,  the  leader  in  the  first  serious  attempt  on 
Cuba,  could  not  find  any  malcontents  to  support  him,  and  died 
garotted  on  the  scaffold.  By  degrees  the  project  has  assumed  a 
commercial  character.  The  alleged  grievances  are  commercial, 
and  ‘  the  solution’  is  to  be  ‘  by  purchase.’  From  year  to  year 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  announced  in  his  Messages  that  Spain  was 
vexing  the  Republic,  ending  his  narrative  with  an  intimation 
that  money  would  be  wanted  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba ;  or,  less 
confidently,  that  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  acquisition  of 
an  island  which  is  now  an  annoyance,  instead  of  a  great  blessing, 
to  the  United  States;  or,  more  recently,  that  Cuba  will  no 
doubt,  sooner  or  later,  belong  to  the  United  States;  and  that  to 
get  it  by  purchase  is  the  only  method  worthy  of  a  great  people. 
Thus  has  the  urgency  of  the  question  declined  as  the  Spanish 
nation  has  risen  in  prosperity  and  importance.  The  wrath  of 
the  authorities  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  and  of  the  Spanish  am¬ 
bassador  at  Washington,  at  the  insult  of  the  President’s 
Messages  to  Congress  about  buying  what  Spain  did  not  mean 
to  sell,  seemed  at  first  to  produce  no  effect  on  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
serenity :  but  now  that  he  finds  Spain  preparing  for  the  defence, 
and  his  southern  constituents  at  feud  about  the  acquisition,  of 
Cuba,  some  deprecating  it  more  vehemently  than  others  desire 
it,  he  pretends  to  let  the  question  down  gently,  and  to  admit 
that  he  will  have  to  leave  office  with  this  object  also  unaccom¬ 
plished. 
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VII.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  experience  has  imposed 
some  check  on  the  passion  for  territorial  atrgrandisement  in  the 
Slave  States,  and  among  the  floating  population  of  adventurers 
which  the  northern  cities  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  on  any  pre¬ 
tence.  One  consequence  of  the  change  is,  that  the  authorities 
at  Washington  have  undergone  some  damaging  exposures. 
Members  of  either  House  of  Congress,  in  their  courses  of 
itinerant  oratory,  undertaken  to  rouse  the  old  ambition  of  the 
South,  have  added  a  final  touch  of  persuasion,  which  to  foreign 
observers,  looks  very  strange; — a  hint,  or  an  open  declaration, 
that  the  views  put  forth  were  those  of  the  President.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  were  naturally  fixed  on  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
his  Cabinet,  when  Walker  the  filibuster  left  New  Orleans  to 
invade  Central  America,  in  opposition  to  the  President’s  pro¬ 
clamation.  That  proclamation  called  on  all  good  citizens  to 
prevent  the  aggression ;  and  Commodore  Paulding,  strong  in 
his  professional  orders,  in  addition,  followed  the  pirates,  did  his 
duty,  frustrated  the  expedition,  and  brought  home  the  leaders 
as  prisoners.  Walker  and  his  comrades  remained  some  time  at 
Washington,  and  then  left,  unpunished,  to  begin  *  a  lecturing 
‘tour  ’  in  the  Slave  States.  In  New  Orleans  Walker  offered  to 
produce  evidence  that  he  undertook  his  late  enterprise  under 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  express  sanction  ;  and  at  Mobile,  he  declared 
that  the  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  President’s  counte¬ 
nance  was  that  his  chief  comrade  and  himself  had  declined  a 
mission  to  Mexico,  to  kindle  war,  with  a  view  to  the  annexation 
of  Cuba.  The  boasts  of  such  men  are  hardly  worth  listening 
to ;  and  no  credit  would  perhaps  have  been  given  to  these  state¬ 
ments  if  the  President  had  not  been  made  manifestly  uneasy 
by  them,  without  commissioning  his  Ministers  to  disprove  them. 
In  a  few  months,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  own  views  and  propositions, 
grounded  on  the  miscalled  Monroe  doctrine,  were  sufficiently 
wild,  in  regard  to  Central  American  affairs,  to  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  statements  of  the  filibusters,  Walker  and  Henningsen: 
and  then  they  came  forward  again. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  minister  at  iSIexlco,  was  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ‘  Mobile  Register;’  and  to  that  news¬ 
paper  Walker  addressed  his  disclosures,  which  were  to  this 
effect :  that,  when  the  Government  was  in  a  state  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  about  supporting  Walker  and  Henningsen,  in  and  after 
their  late  invasion  of  Nicaragua,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Mr.  Floyd,  in  a  private  interview  with  Henningsen,  counselled 
the  filibusters  to  let  Nicaragua  alone  for  the  present,  and  turn 
to  Mexico.  As  Henningsen  did  not  quite  see  their  way  there, 
Mr.  Floyd  laid  down  their  course  for  them.  They  should 
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enter  tlie  Mexican  service,  and  find  some  opportunity,  ‘  by 
*  some  act,  such  as  tearing  down  the  flag  of  Spain,’  to  cause  a 
war  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  in  pursuance  of  which  Mexico 
might  seize  Cuba,  which  would  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time.  In  return  for  this  service,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  .promote  Walker’s  objects  in  Nicaragua. 
When  Henningsen  inquired  about  security  and  funds,  the 
Minister  observed  that  he  had  now  ‘gone  to  the  end  of  his 
‘  tether,  and  must  obtain  instructions  before  he  could  say  more.’ 
At  a  second  interview,  funds  were  promised ;  and  the  filibusters 
went  to  Mexico.  They  were  not  acceptable  there ;  and  when 
they  reported  their  fiulure  at  Washington,  they  met  with  no 
adequate  favour.  Walker  declared  himself  by  this  circum¬ 
stance  set  free  to  explain  his  pertinacity  in  invading  Nicaragua, 
which  indeed  the  American  public  considered  abundantly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  pledges  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
Cabinet.  The  narrative  was  so  consistent  with  the  Ostend 
Manifesto,  and  with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  avowed  line  of  policy, 
that  it  was  believed  by  large  classes  of  society  least  disposed  in 
favour  of  Walker  and  his  enterprises.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
President’s  reputation  that  Walker  still  pushed  on  his  piratical 
career.  Almost  before  the  British  jurisdiction  ceased  in  the 
island  of  Kuatan,  Walker  had  landed  there  with  his  band  of 
rogues  and  dupes ;  and  he  since  menaced  Nicaragua,  of  which 
he  claims  to  be  the  disposer,  and  Truxillo.  The  ‘Mobile 
Register,’  and  other  Southern  journals  which  assume  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  ‘cause,’  announced  his  intention  of  establishing  in 
Central  America  ‘  a  Slaveholding  Republic,  that  will  encourage 
‘  and  legalise  the  importation  of  Africans.’  Walker’s  own  avowed 
purpose,  publicly  explained  to  his  supporters  in  the  Southern 
States,  was  to  make  of  Nicaragua  a  *  Government  that  would 
‘  aid  in  reopening  the  slave-trade,  and  become  their  firm,  ser- 
‘  viceable,  and  natural  ally.’  These  schemes  however  are  at  an 
end,  now  that  intelligence  has  arrived  of  the  discomfiture  of 
the  adventurer,  and  even  of  his  execution ;  and  the  world  will 
be  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  notice  will  be  taken  of  his  memory 
by  those  who  once  patronised  his  scandalous  enterprises. 

American  newspapers  in  the  interval  have  contained  ti¬ 
dings  and  comments  on  ‘  the  situation,’  which  are  perhaps 
more  important  than  anything  yet  said  since  Walker  was 
known  to  be  organising  this  latest  expedition.  We  are  told 
that  the  Government  shows  ‘  entire  indifference  ’  on  the  sub¬ 
ject, —  which  means  that  the  Government  is  taking  no  notice ; 
and  fierce  indignation  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  so 
treated  Nicaragua  as  to  hand  her  over  to  the  protection  of  Eng- 
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land.  Nicaragua  has  made  every  possible  advance  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  obtain  security  against  invasion ; 
but  Mr.  Buchanan  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  do  his  duty 
by  his  neighbour :  so  that  after  waiting  longer  than  could  have 
been  expected,  Nicaragua  has  made  an  alliance  with  England, 
and  published  the  treaty  of  February  last,  which  secures  to  the 
transit  route,  and  the  State  which  contains  it,  the  protection  of 
Great  Brittun.  ‘  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  abandoned,  and  can 
*  never  again  be  invoked,’  say  these  journals.  ‘  We  have  no 
‘  foreign  policy, — not  even  for  our  own  continent.’  Meantime, 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  had  no  eyes  for  Walker’s  proceedings. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  perplexed  subject  of  Mexico. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  concealing  the  general  expectation  that 
the  whole  of  Mexico  will  be  absorbed,  when  convenient,  as 
some  of  her  provinces  have  already  been.  On  the  whole,  how- 
evi  r,  we  hear  somewhat  less  of  the  scheme  of  aggression  on 
neighbours  than  for  some  time  past.  The  tremendous  sec¬ 
tional  strife  at  home,  and  the  consequences  of  a  retrograde 
method  of  rule,  as  shown  in  the  troubled  state  of  all  the  outlying 
regions  of  the  Republic,  are  now  too  grave  to  be  put  out  of 
sight  by  new  schemes  of  glory  and  plunder ;  and  the  next  Pre¬ 
sident  will  have  enough  upon  his  hands,  without  undertaking  to 
conquer  more  worlds.  The  unorganised  condition  of  Kansas, 
the  unsettled  troubles  with  the  Mormons,  the  Indian  wars 
throughout  the  far  western  territories,  the  chaos  of  blood  and 
confusion  in  Texas,  the  responsibility  of  the  filibustering  in 
Central  America,  and  the  incessant  bickering  about  Cuba,  are 
quite  enough  for  any  President  to  have  the  charge  of,  without 
any  schemes  of  further  territorial  aggrandisement.  Meantime, 
the  facts  afford  a  singular  commentary  on  Mr.  Buchanan’s  pro¬ 
fessions  about  the  ‘  calm  ’  which  was  to  prevail,  and  a  very 
vivid  illustration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  which  was  to  govern 
his  rule. 

VIII.  Our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  some  trou¬ 
ble  of  our  own  about  a  boundary ;  but  we  shall  avoid  any  mere 
superficial  discussion  of  it  while  the  controversy  remains  unde¬ 
cided.  The  officer  who  is  now  undergoing  his  trial  at  Washington 
for  his  conduct  at  San  Juan  ought  never  to  have  had  the  power 
to  make  such  a  disturbance  as  he  repeatedly  caused.  General 
Harney,  when  Major  Harney,  was  declared  by  a  coroner’s  jury 
the  murderer  of  two  slaves  at  St.  Louis ;  and  the  details  of  the 
torture  he  inflicted  with  his  own  hands  are  so  fearful  that  it  is 
incomprehensible  how  he  could  ever  have  been  entrusted  with 
such  military  power  as  he  held.  The  venerable  General  Scott 
did  what  he  could  to  neutralise  and  repair  the  mischief  of  the 
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aggression  at  San  Juan ;  and  General  Harney  is  at  length 
c^ed  to  account ;  but  not  till  the  risk  of  a  collision  between 
two  great  countries  had  been  incurred  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  misfortune  averted  only  by  an  admirable  command 
of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities.  The  Boun¬ 
dary  question  is  not  settled  yet ;  and  this  will  be  another 
responsibility  for  the  next  President.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that,  during  the  interval,  the  history  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Boundary  question,  as  given  by  Mr.  Grattan  In  the 
work  which  lies  before  us,  should  be  studied  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  by  all  functionaries  on  either  side 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  any  similar  controversy. 
It  is  a  work  of  considerable  value  as  a  whole,  conveying  as  it 
does  the  impressions  of  a  European  citizen  after  a  long  residence 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere  as  British  Consul;  impressions  which 
have  an  air  of  thorough  honesty  and  good  nature ;  but  the  part 
which  will  have  the  greatest  and  the  longest  value  to  both 
countries  will  probably  be  the  three  chapters  of  the  first  volume, 
which  give  an  authoritative  account  of  the  most  important 
controversy  which  had  ever  arisen  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  We  occasionally  see,  still,  some  mention  of 
what  are  called  the  exaggerations  of  those  who  denounce  the 
frauds  of  that  negotiation :  but  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
exaggeration,  or  perhaps  of  delays  and  difficulties  on  the  San 
Juan  question,  if  the  true  story  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  mission, 
as  it  stands  undisputed  in  Mr.  Grattan’s  work  on  ‘  Civilised 
*  America  ’  had  been  read  by  the  American  people  who  hold  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  their  country  in  their  own  hands. 

IX.  In  following  the  course  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  term  of 
office  we  next  arrive  at  an  event  which  shows  (as  some  incident 
always  does  show  in  times  of  crisis)  through  how  narrow  a 
sluice  an  over-mastering  deluge  may  begin  to  fiow. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  have  a  vague  impression  that 
the  name  of  Helper  is  familiar  to  their  eyes,  if  not  to  their 
minds  ;  for  It  is  a  name  which  has  been  uttered  many  millions 
of  times  within  three  years.  It  is  known  in  this  country, 
where  known  at  all,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  election 
for  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  at  Washington 
last  winter  was  protracted  for  weeks  and  months  on  some 
question  about  Mr.  Helper.  It  was  really  so ;  and  it  was 
Mr.  Helper’s  book  which  finally  discomfited  the  advocates 
of  silence  on  the  Slavery  question,  including  Mr.  Buchanan. 
In  his  Messages,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  prcqiounded  the  truth 
that  human  opinions  and  desires,  and  socIaJ  controversies,  are 
subject  to  change ;  and  that  men  often  find  themselves  in  a 
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state  oF  indifference  about  matters  which  once  excited  their 
emotions  and  passions.  Thus,  he  promised,  the  sectional  con¬ 
flict  about  Slavery  would  turn  out  harmless  if  the  citizens 
could  but  hold  their  tongues  about  it,  and  turn  their  minds 
away  from  it.  He  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  transient  ailment  which 
needs  only  silent  waiting  to  pass  off :  but  the  advice,  at  such 
a  juncture,  was  like  counselling  a  man  to  ignore  an  aneurism 
near  the  heart  l)ecau8e  a  headache  goes  off  next  day. 

Mr.  Hel|>er’s  book  presently  showed  that  the  proposed  issue 
was  impossible,  and  why ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  has 
been  the  particular  means,  in  a  case  w’hcre  some  means  would 
at  all  events  have  been  found,  of  bringing  the  controversy  to  a 
crisis,  altering  the  course  of  politics  in  both  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  r^ically  affecting  the  present  Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  is  a  Southern  man,  descended 
from  ancestors  who  held  lauded  property  in  North  Carolina 
above  a  century  ago.  He  honestly  and  simply  tells  his  readers 
that  his  family  has  partly  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  landless 
whites  of  the  Slave  States,  —  sinking  lower  every  year  from 
the  rank  of  the  planter  to  something  worse  than  is  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  humblest  citizens  of  the  Free  States.  From 
generation  to  generation  his  family  has  sunk  in  fortune,  in 
social  position,  and  in  education.  He  himself  is  obviously  not 
an  educated  man,  though  with  sense  enough  to  perceive,  feeling 
enough  to  resent,  and  courage  enough  to  complain  of  the 
injury.  By  some  irresistible  social  pressure  he  found  himself 
depressed  and  degraded.  He  set  to  work  to  And  out  the  reason, 
and,  having  found  it,  he  has  braved  all  consequences  to  make 
his  convictions  known  to  those  whom  they  most  concern.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that,  among  the 
outrages  committed  in  Congress  during  Mr.  Buchanan’s  term, 
one  was  on  a  stranger  named  Helper,  who  was  knocked  down 
and  beaten  in  the  Capitol.  It  w.'s  this  Hinton  Rowan  Helper; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  this  book :  and  that  assault  was,  if  the 
newspapers  have  followed  his  course  with  any  accuracy,  far  from 
being  his  only  suffering  for  his  courage  in  publishing  his  work. 
On  opening  it,  a  reader  would  think  it  impossible  that  a  man 
could  be  persecuted  for  such  a  book ;  for  it  is  full  of  statistical 
facts  and  tabular  statements :  but  the  same  spirit  which  moved 
the  Brahmin  to  break  the  microscope  which  showed  him  what 
he  did  not  wish  to  see,  and  which  made  Galileo’s  enemies  refuse 
to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through  a  telescope,  caused  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Mr.  Helper  to  fall  into  rage  with  columns  of 
figures,  and  rail  at  government  returns  as  at  works  of  heresy 
or  licentiousness.  The  argument  of  a  book  which  will  have  a 
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singular  kind  of  immortality  of  its  own,  may  be  best  judged  of 
by  an  extract  from  the  first  chapter.  The  reader  must  under¬ 
stand  that  the  value  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  in  its  style, 
and  that  the  ‘  we  ’  means  ‘  I.’ 

*  What  we  mean  to  do  is  simply  this :  to  take  a  survey  of  the  relative 
position  and  importance  of  the  several  States  of  this  confederacy,  from 
the  adoption  of  the  national  compact ;  and  when,  of  two  sections  of 
the  country  starting  under  the  sumo  auspices,  and  with  equal  natural 
advantages,  we  find  one  rising  to  a  degree  of  almost  unexampled 
power  and  eminence,  and  the  other  sinking  into  a  state  of  comparative 
imbecility  and  obscurity,  it  is  our  determination  to  trace  out  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  elevation  of  the  former  and  the 
depression  of  the  latter,  and  to  use  our  most  earnest  and  honest  en¬ 
deavours  to  utterly  extirpate  whatever  opposes  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  any  portion  of  the  Union. 

‘  Tliis  survey  we  have  already  fhade ;  we  have  also  instituted 
impartial  comparisons  between  the  cardinal  sections  of  the  country, 
north,  south,  cast,  and  west ;  and  as  a  true-hearted  Southerner,  whose 
ancestors  have  resided  in  North  Carolina  between  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  as  one  who  would  rather  have  his  native  clime  excel 
than  be  excelled,  we  feel  constrained  to  confess  that  we  are  deeply 
abashed  and  chagrined  at  the  disclosures  of  the  comparisons  thus 
instituted.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789, 
we  commenced  an  even  race  with  the  North.  All  things  considered, 
if  either  the  North  or  the  South  had  the  advantage,  it  was  the  latter.’ 
(Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  p.  7.) 

After  exhibiting  the  proofs  of  this,  Mr.  Helper  presents  us 
with  the  present  relations,  in  material  concerns,  between  the 
two  sections : — 

■>  ‘  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  intelligent  Southerner  that  we  arc 
compelled  to  go  to  the  North  for  almost  every  articleof  utility  and  adorn¬ 
ment,  from  matches,  shoe-pegs  and  paintings  up  to  cotton-mills,  steam¬ 
ships,  and  statuary;  that  we  have  no  foreign  trade,  no  princely  merchants 
nor  respectable  artists ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  Free  States,  we 
contribute  nothing  to  the  literature,  polite  arts,  and  inventions  of  the 
age ;  that,  for  want  of  profitable  employment  at  home,  large  numbers 
of  our  native  population  find  themselves  necessitated  to  emigrate  to 
the  West,  whilst  the  Free  States  retain  not  only  the  larger  proportion 
of  those  bom  within  their  own  limits,  but  induce,  annually,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreigners  to  settle  and  remain  amongst  them  ;  that 
almost  everything  produced  at  the  North  meets  with  ready  sale ; 
while,  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  demand,  even  among  our  own 
citizens,  for  the  productions  of  Southern  industry;  that,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  business  amongst  us,  the  North 
becomes,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  proprietor  and  dispenser  of  all 
our  floating  wealth,  and  that  we  are  dependent  on  Northern  capi¬ 
talists  for  the  means  necessary  to  build  our  railroads,  canals,  and 
other  public  improvements;  that  if  we  want  to  visit  a  foreign 
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country,  even  though  it  may  lie  directly  south  of  us,  we  find  no  con¬ 
venient  way  of  getting  there  except  by  taking  passage  through  a 
northern  port ;  and  that  nearly  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities,  from  insurance  and  shipping  offices,  and  from 
the  thousand  and  one  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  accrue  to  the 
North,  and  are  there  invested  in  the  erection  of  those  magnificent 
cities  and  stupendous  works  of  art  which  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
South,  and  attest  the  superiority  of  free  institutions !'  (P.  12.) 

Here  follows  a  long  inventory  of  commodities  for  which  the 
South  depends  on  the  North,  ending  with  the  view  of  the 
contrast  entertained  by  a  Southern  citizen : — 

‘  But  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  in  illustration  of  this 
unmanly  and  unnational  dependence,  which  is  so  glaring  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  to  even  the  most  careless  and  superficial 
observer.  All  the  world  sees,  or  ought  to  see,  that  in  a  commercial, 
mechanical,  manufactural,  financial,  and  literary  point  of  view,  we 
are  as  helpless  as  babes ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  Free  States, 
our  agricultural  resources  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  mismanaged ;  and  that,  instead  of  cultivating  among  our¬ 
selves  a  wise  policy  of  mutual  assistance  and  co-operation  with  respect 
to  individuals,  and  of  self-reliance  with  respect  to  the  South  at  large, 
instead  of  giving  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  industrial 
enterprises  projected  among  us,  and  instead  of  building  up,  aggran¬ 
dising,  and  beautifying  our  own  states,  cities,  and  towns,  we  have 
been  spending  our  substance  at  the  North,  and  are  daily  augmenting 
and  strengthening  the  very  Power  which  now  has  us  so  completely 
under  its  thumb. 

‘  It  thus  appears,  in  view  of  the  preceding  statistical  facts  and 
arguments,  that  the  South,  at  one  time  the  superior  of  the  North  in 
almost  all  the  ennobling  pursuits  and  conditions  of  life,  has  fallen 
far  behind  her  competitor,  and  now  ranks  more  as  the  dependency  of 
a  mother  country  than  as  the  equal  confederate  of  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  States.’  (Pp.  13, 14.) 

All  this  being  too  true  to  be  denied,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  suppress  the  testimony.  For  some  time  scarcely 
anything  was  heard  of  the  book :  and  its  author  might  reason¬ 
ably  fear  that  his  neighbours  would  not  profit  by  it  as  he  had 
intended.  The  *  mean  whites  ’  are  not  a  reading  class ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  keep  knowledge  out  of  their  reach.  At  length  the 
facts  collected  by  Mr.  Helper  became  repeated  in  the  Free 
States ;  the  book  went  through  several  editions,  and  a  plan  was 
laid  for  circulating  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  might  get  into  every 
house  in  the  country.  A  subscription  was  instituted  for  cir¬ 
culating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  condensed  work  at  a 
nominal  price.  Our  readers  will  now  remember  that  the  delay 
in  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  and  in  the  consequent  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Congress  last  winter,  turned  upon  the  resolution  that  no 
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erson  who  had  subscribed  to,  or  had  uded  the  circulation  of, 
elper’s  book  should  fill  the  office.  During  the  many  weeks  of 
the  struggle  the  Southern  members  poured  out  all  they  had  to 
say  about  their  grievances  and  discontents,  while  the  Northern 
members  were  dumb.  The  latter  had  insisted  that  Congress 
not  being  organised  before  the  Speaker  was  chosen,  no 
member  had  a  right  to  speak  on  any  ether  subject  than  the 
election  and  the  question  of  adjournment ;  and  they  therefore 
sat  for  many  irksome  hours  listening  to  very  gross  reviling 
without  being  able  to  reply.  They  gained  the  day  at  last, 
chiefly  through  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  obtain  sus¬ 
pended  appropriations  for  the  Post-office  and  other  departments ; 
and  at  length  both  sides  had  been  heard.  All  that  was  said  by 
all  other  speakers  was  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Sumner’s  speech  on  the  Barbarism  of  Slavery.  It  so  happens 
that  no  other  exposition  of  the  kind  exists  for  use ;  —  no  other 
complete  exposure  of  the  necessary  operation  of  slavery,  as 
proved  by  the  hard  facts  on  which  all  social  calculations  proceed. 
The  information,  derived  from  unquestionable  sources,  such  ns 
government  returns  of  every  sort,  was  afforded  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  cannot  but  be  of  the  highest  use  in  deciding  upon 
the  new  arrangements  imder  wdiich  the  Union  must  exist,  if  it 
b  to  subsist  at  all. 

X.  The  crisis  w'as,  indeed,  a  grave  one.  The  invasion  of 
Virginia  by  John  Brown  had  taken  place;  and  the  character 
and  issue  of  that  invasion  justified  a  strong  persuasion  that 
there  was  more  behind  than  the  whole  amount  of  what  had 
appeared.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  invaders  should 
have  attempted  what  they  did  with  so  few  resources  as  they 
disclosed ;  rumours  were  all  abroad  of  further  forces  being  in 
ambush  everywhere,  which  accident  had  prevented  from  arriv¬ 
ing  in  time:  and  the  excessive  panic  to  which  slavcholding 
societies  are  always  subject,  spread  from  Maryland  to  Texas, 
and  from  Florida  to  Arkansas.  Among  an  infinity  of  portents, 
two  were  grave  beyond  all  estimate.  The  Federal  Senate  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  constitutional  powers  in  enforcing  its  pleasure  on 
dtizens  of  various  States ;  and  the  Slave  States  threw  off  all 
semblance  of  obedience  to  law  and  regard  to  constitutional 
rights.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  administration,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
two  or  three  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  time. 

The  Harper’s  Ferry  insurrection,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  call 
the  invasion  of  a  sovereign  State  by  the  citizens  of  other  States, 
took  place  in  November,  as  if  by  way  of  appeal  to  Congress  to 
do  its  duty,  and  to  keep  the  authorities  up  to  theirs.  The  ag- 
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^reteion  was  of  so  utterly  unjustifiable  and  absurd  a  character 
(notwithstanding  the  lofty  qualities  of  John  Brown  who  led  it), 
that  it  ought  not  to  haye  occasioned  much  embarrassment;  still 
less  any  lapse  into  a  worse  lawlessness  than  before.  Virginia 
was  abundantly  able  to  deal  with  the  handful  of  invaders ;  and 
the  discredit  reflected  upon  abolitionism  by  a  few  champions 
of  the  slaves  who  represented  nobody  but  themselves,  might 
have  given  a  real  triumph  both  to  Virginia  and  to  the  general 
Government,  if  they  had  been  wise.  It  is  true,  the  Aboliti¬ 
onists  proper  are,  for  the  most  part,  non-resistants,  and  alto¬ 
gether  opposed  to  the  machinery  of  plots,  secret  societies,  or 
any  other  procedure  than  an  open  exhibition  of  the  duties  of 
men  to  each  other,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live :  but  they  would  have  been  more  or 
less  put  upon  their  defence,  as  to  their  character  and  honour,  if 
other  people  had  done  right.  Instead  of  this,  the  Senate  at 
once  proceeded  to  do  things  that  it  had  no  right  to  da  On 
pretext  of  inquiry,  a  committee  of  its  members,  while  passing 
over  the  witnesses  in  Viiginia,  summoned  citizens  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  York,  and  other  States,  who  could  not  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  any  connexion  whatever  with  the 
attempt  of  John  Brown  ;  and,  if  any  one  demurred  to  the  sum¬ 
mons,  sent  officers  to  seize  the  recusant.  If  a  citizen  who  had 
answered  to  the  summons  declined,  on  legal  advice,  to  reply  to 
certain  questions,  they  comnutted  him  to  gaol  for  contempt. 
One  excellent  citizen  was  presently  flying  over  the  frontier  in 
one  direction,  and  another  in  another.  Some  went  into  hiding, 
some  to  Canada,  and  some  to  Europe,  having  reason  to  know 
that  their  lives  would  not  be  safe  if  they  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  unscrupulous  authorities  at  a  time  of  excitement 
amounting  to  popular  madness.  One  of  these  so-called  wit¬ 
nesses,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  New  York,  named  Thaddeus 
Hyatt,  was  in  prison  at  Washington  during  the  session,  su^ 
tained  by  the  Northern  members,  and  guided  by  the  best  leg^ 
advice.  He  really  knew  nothing  of  Brown’s  enterprise ;  and, 
with  this  advantage,  he  was  able  to  baffle  the  committee  by  tell¬ 
ing  them  nothing  that  they  wanted  to  know,  but  ever^hing 
that  he  wanted  to  say.  His  portrait,  and  an  engraving  of  his 
prison-room,  flew  all  over  the  country ;  and  at  length,  when 
Congress  broke  up,  and  the  hot  weather  came  on,  and  Hyatt’s 
health  was  reported  to  be  injured,  he  was  quietly  dismissed 
from  prison, — victorious,  of  course.  There  was  a  yet  graver 
case, — more  damaging  to  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the 
Senate.  Its  agents  hung  about  the  town  of  Concord,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts, — Emerson’s  place  of  abode, — to  arrest  a  citizen  named 
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^  Sanborn,  a  ecboolmaster,  who,  under  le^  advice,  had  omitted, 
like  some  of  his  neighbours,  to  go  to  Washington.  This  went 
on  through  March,  till,  becoming  impatient,  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  sent  the  necessary  papers  to  the  United  States  Mar¬ 
shal,  and  commanded  him  to  arrest  Sanborn.  The  officers  sent 
to  Concord  for  the  purpose  obtained  entrance  to  Mr.  Sanborn’s 
house  at  night  by  a  ruse,  and  found  the  schoolmaster  in  study- 
gown  and  slippers.  They  dragged  him  out  of  the  house,  after 
putting  on  handcuffs,  and  tried  to  force  him  into  a  carriage: 
but  his  sister  and  his  pupils  made  an  outcry,  knocked  at  all  the 
doors  in  the  street,  took  possession  of  the  steps  of  the  carriage, 
and  whipped  the  horses ;  so  that  the  citizens  collected  before 
the  captors  could  dispose  of  their  prize.  Sanborn  held  up  his 
hands,  and  the  gleam  of  the  lights  on  his  fetters  did  not  mollify 
men’s  minds.  He  was  carried  back  to  his  house  in  triumph. 
The  actions  at  law  which  arose  out  of  this  affair  issued  in 
victory  to  the  constitutional  party  in  Massachusetts.  The 
arrest  was  declared  illegal  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Court.  The  universal  expectation  was  that  the 
attempt  would  be  renewed  in  a  more  legal  manner :  and,  the 
old  revolutionary  spirit  being  fairly  roused,  it  became  the  settled 
purpose  of  the  citizens  to  stand  by  their  State-rights,  and  per¬ 
mit  no  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  be  carried  off  where  his 
liberty  would  no  longer  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
his  own  State.  It  is  well  understood  that  such  measures  were 
taken  as  would  have  made  it  a  grave  affair  for  the  Senate  to 
have  persisted.  The  Concord  schoolmaster  has  thus  far  been 
wisely  left  in  peace. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  in  its  Northern  section,  did 
not  by  this  time  bear  witness  to  the  calming  effects  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  or  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  policy, 
avowedly  grounded  upon  it.  The  affair  of  Kansas  remained 
unsettled ;  long  trains  of  pilgrims  were  seeking  the  graves  of 
John  Brown  and  his  sons ;  arrangements  were  making  for  re¬ 
sisting  the  aggressions  of  the  Senate ;  there  was  plenty  of  both 
legislation  and  action  against  the  new  pro-slavery  laws,  with 
occasional  escapes  of  good  citizens  from  gaol,  a  profusion  of 
public  meetings,  with  speeches  which  quickened  the  blood  of 
old  men,  in  memory  of  revolutionary  days ;  and,  amidst  the 
excitement,  there  was  a  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  which  has  now  charged  itself  with  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  South,  things  were  done  which  we  cannot  ask  our 
readers  to  dwell  upon.  A  stem  and  concise  history  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  of  1859  and  I860,’  lies  before  us,  containing 
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much  that  ia  too  shocking  fur  extract.  It  must  suffice  that  no 
diatinction  was  made  between  Yankee,  Scotchman,  Irishman, 
or  German ;  but  every  stranger  was  dogged,  suspected,  and 
more  or  less  persecuted.  Governesses  and  schoolmistresses 
were  expelled  from  their  abodes,  or  turned  bi\ck  on  their  road 
to  their  situations,  merely  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Northern  origin.  Commercial  travellers  were  searched,  and 
pointed  out  to  public  suspicion ;  and  two  had  half  their  heads 
and  beards  shaved,  and  were  sent  away,  after  a  scourging,  by 
the  train,  attended  to  the  station  by  a  jeering  moL  The 
scourgings  (by  an  insane  imprudence  inflicted  by  negroes)  of 
artisans,  ministers  of  religion,  hawkers  of  goods,  and  others; 
and  the  tarring  and  feathering,  the  ducking,  the  hideous  mock 
processions  to  exhibit  the  victim  to  indignity  and  ill-usage,  are 
abundantly  sickening :  but  there  are  worse  things  stilL  The 
executions,  not  only  without  trial,  and  without  pause,  but  with¬ 
out  a  tittle  of  evidence,  or  the  smallest  ground  for  suspicion, 
noark  the  period  as  revolutionary  in  the  most  fearful  sense  of 
the  word :  but  there  is  still  something  worse.  Most  of  us  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  the  story  of  the  humble  New  England 
book  hawker  who  was  in  Texas  last  spring  with  his  cart  and 
literary  wares ;  and  that  be  unhappily  came  by  when  a  negro 
was  caught  in  the  supposed  intention  of  running  away ;  and 
that  tho  panic-stricken  wretch  was  asked,  under  hope  of  his 
life  being  spared,  to  name  the  person  who  tempted  him  to 
escape ;  and  that  he  pointed  out  the  first  person  he  saw,  who 
happened  to  be  the  itinerant  bookseller ;  and  that  the  cart  and 
cai^o  were  overturned  and  smeared  with  tar,  and  made  into  a 
pile  for  the  burning  of  their  owner;  and  that  none  but  the 
executioners  could  bear  to  stay  within  hearing  when  the  fire 
had  begun  to  do  its  work.  The  story  has  been  ascertained  to 
be  too  true ;  and  it  is  but  too  clear  a  token  of  the  lawlessness 
exhibited  by  the  Slave  States  towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  term  of  rule. 

The  precise  condition  of  the  country  over  which  the  new 
President  will  have  to  rule,  may  be  best  understood  by  a  careful 
reading  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  speech.  Mr.  Everett’s  oration  is  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  it ;  but  not,  as  in  Mr.  Sumner’s  case,  for 
practical  purposes.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  citizens  are  to  be 
made  jubilant,  at  all  costs ;  and  in  this  year  1860,  England  is  to 
be  drawn  away  from  any  close  observation  of  the  urgent  diffi¬ 
culties  which  bring  Mr.  Everett  himself  into  the  field  as  a 
candidate  for  office.  The  oration,  therefore,  exhibits  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  eighty  years  by  the  young  Republic,  without  any 
hint  of  half  the  States  having  retrograded  in  all  ways,  while 
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the  vast  achievements  which  the  orator  celebrates  are  wholly 
due  to  the  Free  States.  How  far  the  picture,  as  presented  to 
gratify  the  complacency  of  the  day,  is  correct,  a  few  facts  will 
show ;  and  they  are  facts  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  it 
the  nature  of  the  Presidential  appointment  is  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  Europe. 

The  Slave  States  are  larger  than  the  Free  by  238,000  square 
miles,  and  they  enjoy  a  climate  superior  at  all  seasons,  and  for 
all  purposes.  They  have  fifty  navigable  rivers  always  open, 
and  many  excellent  harbours.  In  1790,  when  the  first  census 
was  taken,  the  population  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  section 
was  equal,  within  a  few  thousands ;  but  now,  notwithstanding 
the  large  accessions  of  territory  in  the  South,  its  white  popula¬ 
tion  is  little  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  North.  Excluding 
property  in  slaves,  the  wealth  of  the  North  is  nearly  treble  that 
of  the  South ;  but  as  the  pecuniary  value  of  slaves  passes  at 
once  into  the  land  on  their  emancipation,  we  may  place  that 
item  to  the  credit  of  the  Slave  States ;  and  then  their  wealth  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  half  that  of  the  Free  States.  In  regard 
to  agriculture,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  South,  the  contrast  is 
remarkable.  Every  acre  and  every  husbandman  in  the  North 
produces  twice  as  much  as  in  the  South;  so  that  now  the  annual 
hay  crop  alone  of  the  Free  States  exceeds  in  value  the  total 
produce  of  the  South,  including  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  farm 
crops  of  every  kind.  The  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  alone 
exceeded  last  year  those  of  the  entire  range  of  Slave  States  in 
which  various  factories  have  been  set  up  within  a  few  years,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  employing  the  slaves  profitably  in  them.  In 
commerce  the  case  is  the  same.  Throwing  out  New  York,  on 
the  one  band,  and  admitting  New  Orleans  on  the  other,  the 
supremacy  of  the  North  is  astonishing,  the  tonnage  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  alone  exceeding  that  of  the  collective  Slave  States.  Last 
year,  Mtune  alone  built  more  shipping  than  the  whole  South.  The 
imports  and  exports  of  New  York  alone  were  last  year  larger 
than  those  of  not  only  Virginia,  once  the  leading  State,  but  of 
all  the  Southern  ports  together.  Railroads  and  canals  go  with 
the  industry  and  commerce,  and  both  show  three  times  the 
length  in  the  North  that  they  have  in  the  wide  levels  of  the 
South,  so  favourable  to  their  formation.  No  Slave  State  pays 
for  its  mall  transport,  ai»d  the  entire  group  does  not  pay  one- 
third  of  the  mail  charge ;  whereas  Massachusetts,  after  paying 
for  herself,  yields  a  surplus  larger  than  the  whole  amount  raised 
in  South  Carolina.  Churches  and  charities  follow  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  population,  and  the  peculiarities  of  ‘  the  domestic  insti- 
‘tution,’  so  that  the  inferiority  of  the  South  is  a  matter  of 
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oounc.  The  church  property  of  the  South  is  less  than  one>third 
that  of  the  North :  and  Massachusetts  gives  to  the  support  of 
missions  alone  eight  times  the  amount  of  charity  afforded  by 
open-handed  Sou^  Carolina. 

A  more  interesting  group  of  facts,  as  regards  the  prospects  of 
the  Republic,  is  that  which  relates  to  education.  The  two 
sections  were  once  so  nearly  equal  in  their  apparatus  of  college 
education,  that  there  are  now  only  two  more  colleges  in  the 
Free  than  in  the  Slave  States,  —  the  number  being  sixty-one 
to  fifty-nine :  but  the  Slave  States  are  educating  747  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  while  the  Free  States  educate  that  number,  and 
nearly  10,000  more,  viz.  10,702 ;  and  something  of  the  same 
proportion  is  shown  by  the  professional  schools,  where  the  South 
shows  3,812  students,  to  23,513  in  the  North.  In  the  free 
schools  of  the  North,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  small, 
despised,  free-negro  element  of  the  population,  than  there  is  in 
the  South  of  the  dominant  white  population.  There  are  nearly 
three  millions  of  pupils  in  the  one  section,  to  little  more  than 
half  a  million  in  the  other:  and  the  difference  is  not  compensated 
for  by  private  schools,  which  are  everywhere  inferior  to  those  of 
the  North.  As  for  the  press,  South  Carolina,  which  leads  the 
march  of  intelligence  in  the  South,  and  is  five  times  as  lai^e  as 
Massachusetts,  had,  at  the  last  census,  141  printers,  and  not  one 
publisher,  to  the  1,229  printers  and  fifty- nine  publishers  of 
Massachusetts.  Of  authors.  South  Carolina  had  two,  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  seventeen.  ^Duyekink’s  Cyclopedia  of  American 
*  Literature’  shows  403  authors  in  the  Free,  to  87  in  the  Slave, 
States.  Patents  of  inventions  are  seven  times  as  numerous  in 
the  Northern  as  in  the  Southern  section.  In  the  South,  with 
its  small  white  population,  there  are  half  a  million  of  adults 
unable  to  read,  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  the  vast 
and  heterogeneous  white  population  of  the  North.  The  sta¬ 
tistics  of  migration  are  very  striking,  after  all  we  hear  of  the 
hosts  of  Northern  men  who  disperse  themselves  over  the  South 
and  West :  for  it  appears  that  six  times  as  many  in  proportion 
to  the  population  pass  over  from  the  Slave  States  to  the  Free  as 
the  reverse. 

These  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  the  alienation  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  is  not,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  assumes,  a  passing 
mood  of  irritation,  nor,  as  Mr.  Everett  urges,  a  disagreeable 
topic  which  good  breeding  would  ignore.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  wrath  and  disgust  that  the  inferior  section  should  over¬ 
rule  the  superior  in  the  whole  course  of  the  policy  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  and  on  the  other,  there  is  fear,  mortification,  and  envy 
in  the  sinking  section,  at  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  rising 
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Free  States.  We  see  in  Southern  newspapers  white  and  black 
lists  of  Northern  mercantile  firms,  the  members  of  which  are 
set  down  by  guess  as  pro  or  anti-slavery :  and  some  of  these 
firms  are  known  to  subsidise  the  newspapers,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  trade.  Agents  are  constantly  busy  in  New  York  collecting 
these  bribes.  The  mails  are  searched  for  matter  of  an  incendiary 
(anti-slavery)  character.  Vigilance  Committees  are  in  full  ac¬ 
tivity  in  scores  of  towns,  watching  over  trade  and  professions, 
and  summarily  expelling  every  shopkeeper,  teacher,  artisan,  and 
even  clergyman  and  physician,  whose  opinions  are  suspected. 
In  the  case  of  *the  Bereans  ’  (inhabitants  of  Berea,  in  Ken¬ 
tucky)  thirty-six  have  been  driven  out  of  the  State  «i  masse  — 
pastor,  landowners,  traders,  and  labourers  together,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  native  citizens.  The  dreadful  story  of  the 
scourging  of  the  aged  clergyman,  Mr.  M‘ Kinney,  and  of  a  com¬ 
rade,  in  the  presence  of  their  wives,  last  April,  must  be  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  readers.  Mr.  M'Kinney  is  a  Kentucky  mao, 
approving  of  slavery,  but  moved  by  his  experience  to  preach 
against  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  negroes.  No  man  is  safe 
from  eaves-dropping  and  denunciation  in  any  Southern  settle¬ 
ment  ;  and  there  arc  newspapers  which  venture  to  ask  whether 
any  espionnage  in  Paris,  Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg  can  be  more 
irksome  than  that  of  the  Slave  States,  or  half  so  dangerous  to 
life,  liberty,  and  fortune.  In  Texas,  thirteen  towns  and  villages 
have  recently  been  fired  in  one  afternoon.  Sixty  persons  have 
been  summarily  hanged  without  trial.  Two  of  these  were 
chained  with  having  supplied  a  hundred  bottles  of  strychnine 
to  negroes,  wherewith  to  poison  the  wells.  One  of  the  nar¬ 
rowest  escapes  was  perhaps  that  of  Mr.  Savers,  a  New  Orleans 
merchant  of  twenty  years’  standing,  and  therefore  safe,  if  any 
man  could  be.  He  was  suspected  of  being  *  an  emissary  of  the 
*  abolitionists  ’  (a  fabulous  order  of  agents  altogether),  and  he 
had  the  rope  al^ut  his  neck,  when  be  made  the  masonic  sign, 
and  was  saved.  The  stupid  and  monstrous  terrors  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  are  both  cause  and  efifect  of  the  existing  anarchy.  Two 
years  ago  a  Wesleyan  Conference  was  broken  up  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  driven  away  from  Texas,  on  suspicion  of  some  objection  to 
slavery.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Wesley ans  must  be  vindic¬ 
tive  after  this ;  traces  of  their  malice  were  looked  for ;  rumours 
naturally  arose ;  and  panic  grew  out  of  the  rumours.  Then 
came  torture  to  induce  confession,  and  public  murders  to  gratify 
passion  and  assert  power.  What  follows  murder  is  always 
plain.  When  the  planters  had  begun  hanging  Wesleyan 
ministers  (one  of  their  latest  acts),  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
surprised  (however  aghast)  at  any  extent  of  incendiary  fires  on 
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their  eetates.  On  the  frontier,  kidnapping,  not  of  negroes  or 
mulattos  only,  is  increasing  to  a  frightful  extent.  We  will  stop 
here,  for  tales  of  horror  are  not  needed.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in 
accounting  for  the  hostility  between  the  two  sections,  that  in 
the  North  there  are  families  and  communities  mourning  the 
imprisonment  of  such  men  as  Captain  Baylis,  who  is  wearing 
out  his  term  of  forty  years  in  the  Penitentiary,  for  five  negro 
slaves  having  been  found  on  board  his  ship  in  the  Delaware : 
or  the  disappearance  of  some  relative  or  fellow-citizen  who  has 
been  kidnapped,  and  carried  no  one  knows  whither;  or  some 
friend,  father,  or  brother,  hanged  or  burned  alive  under  a  mis¬ 
take,  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  admit  of  his  explaining  who  he 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slaveholders  are  suffering  agonies 
under  the  delusions  which  beset  their  class.  They  see  in  every 
negro  a  murderer,  in  every  stranger  a  spy,  and  in  every  move  of 
any  State,  and  in  every  opposition  speech  in  Congress,  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  destroy  them.  The  North  protests  against  the  pro- 
slavery  legislation  of  late  years,  and  supplies  an  organisation  to 
agitate  for  the  dissolution  and  reconstitution  of  the  Union:  and 
at  the  same  time  several  Southern  States  are  openly  proposing 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  establish  a  new  Federation  for 
themselves.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  these  facts. 
We  simply  present  them  as  features  of  the  society  which  the 
new  President  will  have  to  rule,  and  as  evidences  of  the  ill- 
success  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  policy  of  favouring  the  dominant 
minority,  and  ‘  crying  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.’ 

In  considering  the  prospects  and  the  duty  of  the  new  Pre¬ 
sident,  we  must  remember  two  things  above  all  others:  and 
first,  that  the  povrer  of  the  American  President  is,  if  short  in 
duration,  very  strong  in  quality ;  if  he  rules  for  only  four  or 
eight  years,  it  is  ruling  in  earnest,  if  he  so  pleases.  Next,  we 
must  remember  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  case  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  The  Central  Government  has  no  imme¬ 
diate  concern  with  the  institution,  except  as  it  exists  iu  the 
district  of  ten  miles  square  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress.  The  separate  Sovereign  States  have  their  own  policy 
and  their  own  institutions;  and  the  part  of  the  Washington  Go¬ 
vernment  is  to  promote  the  free  action  of  the  whole  nation  in 
conducting  its  collective  affairs,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
respective  States.  Thus  far,  recent  Presidents  have  lent  their 
whole  force  to  the  attempt  to  spread  ths  fatal  institution  of 
slavery  over  the  whole  Union ;  and  the  question  now  is  whether 
this  policy  shall  be  pushed  forward  or  reversed.  This  alter¬ 
native  has  swallowed  up  all  political  subdivisions,  and  has  left 
the  stage  clear  for  the  conflict  of  the  Democratic  and  Kepub- 
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lican  pArtiea  on  a  definite  question.  If  there  is  nominally  a 
third  combatant  just  now  —  the  Union  party  —  it  is  an  ephe¬ 
meral  phenomenon,  bred  of  the  passions  of  the  time,  and  with 
no  capacity  of  long  life  or  practical  vigour.  While  the  contest 
is  one  which  involves  every  principle  and  aim  of  the  founders 
of  the  Republic,  and  every  one  of  the  liberties  bequeathed  by 
them  to  their  posterity,  the  Union  party  proposes  peace  at  any 
price,  insists  on  silence  about  subjects  of  discontent,  hopes  to 
make  all  right  by  protesting  that  there  is  nothing  wrong ;  and 
suggests,  as  the  proper  remedy  for  the  universal  discontent, 
a  cherishing  of  that  love  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
which  existed  before  slavery,  and  the  oligarchy  which  sustains 
it,  had  broken  up  the  balance  of  the  one  and  the  bearings  of  the 
other.  The  Union  party  is  so  manifestly  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  time  that  it  seems  to  be  used  merely  as  a 
contingent  which  may  determine  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the 
other  party.  The  Union  candidate,  Mr.  Bell,  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  partner,  Mr.  Everett,  can  have  no  expectation  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  are  evidently  using  their  temporary  importance  to 
improve  the  chance  of  the  Democratic  candidate,  in  the  hope 
that  the  North  will  not  stir,  if  the  fractious  South  can  be 
humoured. 

We  will  not  draw  our  readers  into  any  of  the  intricacies  of 
political  movement,  while  awaiting  the  result  in  the  election  of 
this  autumn.  It  is  universally  known  that  the  Democratic  party, 
deeply  divided  before,  gave  way  altogether  at  the  Charleston 
Convention  ;  and  that  the  slaveholders  who  do  not  look  beyond 
preserving  slavery  or  perishing  in  the  attempt  to  secede  from 
the  Union  have  nominated  a  candidate  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Breckinridge.  This  movement  is  mere  detriment  to  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Douglas.  Whether  it  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  election,  or  whether  the  junction  of  the 
Union  party  with  his  own  will  win  the  day,  a  short  time  will 
show.  Meantime,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  growth  of 
the  Republican  party  under  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
misrule.  In  declaring  for  political  honesty  and  ofiScial  purity, 
and  for  an  orderly  reversal  of  the  unconstitutional  steps  of 
recent  years,  the  Republican  party  has  enlisted  most  of  the 
moral  force  of  the  nation,  though  few  enlightened  and  patriotic 
men  believe  that  any  |)olitical  party  can  now  retrieve  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  appear  to  be 
too  great  for  any  candidate.  Mr.  Seward,  regarded  as  the 
ablest  candidate  for  nomination,  broke  down  under  the  difficulty 
of  even  addressing  the  nation  he  thought  of  governing.  While 
speaking  in  the  North,  as  at  Rochester,  be  was  clear,  bold. 
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animated  and  animating;  but  at  Washington,  with  mere  dislo¬ 
cation  for  his  stand  point,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  presently 
after  disappeared  in  the  chasm  which  it  must  require  the 
highest  order  of  statesman  to  bridge  over,  supposing  such  an 
achievement  possible.  Now,  he  has  recovered  himself  in  virtue 
of  being  an  advocate  of  another  man,  instead  of  himself  a  can¬ 
didate.  His  recent  speech  at  Detroit  reminds  us  of  the  Seward 
of  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  fair  fame  in  his  own  State, 
and  not  unknown  in  Congress,  as  a  shrewd  and  sensible  poli¬ 
tician  of  a  homely  sort,  prudently  keeps  quiet,  as  Mr.  Bell  does, 
while  their  rival,  Mr.  Douglas,  is  ‘stumping  the  States.’  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  gain  nothing  by  personal  canvassing ;  by  staying 
at  home  he  avoids  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  irreconcilable 
parties,  while  the  object  of  his  nomination  secures  the  activity 
of  his  supporters.  He  is  put  forward  by  the  ambition  of  the 
great  Northwest,  which  wants  to  send  a  President  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  North  and  South  have  so  often  done.  Mr.  Douglas 
needs  no  description.  ‘  The  little  giant,’  as  his  friends  call  him, 
has  made  bis  own  impression  on  all  observers  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
administration ;  and  the  prospect  of  his  succession  is  not  a 
bright  or  reassuring  one,  on  any  ground,  notwithstanding  his 
secession  from  the  President’s  party.  He  has  excited  disgust 
by  going  about,  speaking  and  canvassing  on  his  own  belialf. 
Governors  of  States  have  occasionally  put  forth  their  cliums  in 
person ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
that  the  office  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  so  dragged  in 
the  mire.  Mr.  Douglas  is  probably  as  sincere  as  any  prominent 
public  man  who  has  quitted  the  ethical  basis  on  which  the 
great  Republic  was  grounded ;  but,  having  quitted  it  to  follow 
a  questionable  trail,  he  can  scarcely  satisfy  the  highest  order  of 
expectation,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  would  require  so  great  a  man  to  establish  even  a  working 
agreement  between  the  warring  sections  of  the  nation  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  so  much  as  even  a  temporary 
accommodation.  Washington  himself  never  had  so  hard  a  task 
before  him  as  to  govern  a  group  of  enlightened  and  a  group  of 
half- barbarous  sovereign  States  at  the  siime  moment  and  by  a 
common  policy.  The  ‘  irrepressible  conflict  ’  indicated  by  Mr. 
Seward  must  be  encountered  and  dealt  with  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  Slave  Statesmen  persist  in  supposing  this  to 
mean  civil  war  thrust  upon  the  South  by  a  tyrannical  majority 
in  the  North ;  while  the  North  always  understood  the  expres¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  the  eternal  opposition  of  the  principles  of  free 
and  despotic  institutions.  The  man  who  might  so  preside  over 
the  struggle  as  to  bring  it  to  a  favourable  issue  would  be  the 
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true  comrade  of  Washington.  Such  a  man  is  nowhere  re¬ 
cognised  at  present.  In  his  absence,  a  multitude  of  citizens 
doing  their  duty  faithfully  may  in  part  compent-ate  for  the  want. 

What  is  that  duty,  in  a  special  sense  ?  To  us  it  seems  very 
clear.  The  Republican  State  was  founded  on  a  moral  basis. 
Every  one  of  the  great  men  who  put  a  hand  to  the  work  had 
the  hope  that  long  generations  of  citizens  would  be  better  and 
happier  than  the  men  of  Europe,  because  more  free.  To  make 
the  nation  better  and  happier  than  they  could  otherwise  be  was 
the  aim ;  and  the  means  chosen  for  the  purpose  were,  in  the  first 
place,  truths  moral  and  political,  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
polity.  The  worst  symptom  of  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  is 
that  very  few  of  the  citizens, — or  very  few  of  those  whose  views 
and  actions  become  known  to  us, — adhere  to  this  basis  at  all. 
If  a  large  number  in  the  South  have  arrived  at  approving  of 
slavery,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  misfortune  and  dis¬ 
grace  which  they  once  considered  it,  so  also  do  multitudes  of 
so-called  anti-slavery  men  in  the  North  overlook  the  moral 
decline  of  the  national  spirit  for  the  sake  of  glorying  in  its 
material  prospects.  Here  and  there  a  preacher,  or  orator,  or 
grey-htured  patriot  speaks  to  the  citizens  of  the  decline  of  their 
commercial  honour,  of  the  growth  of  a  barbaric  ambition,  of 
the  merging  of  the  ancient  strength  into  modern  passion  and 
restlessness,  and  of  the  spread  of  an  unscrupulous  vanity  and 
egotism  over  the  ruins  of  the  piety  and  devotedness  in  which 
their  fathers  lived;  but  the  voice  of  warning  is  at  once  put 
down  by  a  burst  of  boasting.  There  are  bad  people  in  every 
nation,  the  boasters  say,  and  not  more  in  their  country  than  in 
others;  every  polity  has  its  dark  side;  and  there  is  no  patriotism 
in  making  the  worst  of  it.  Their  nation  is  the  first  in  the 
world,  in  its  prospects  at  least.  It  will  get  over  its  sins  and 
their  consequences ;  and  then,  —  it  will  carry  the  whole  world 
before  it,  and  hold  the  first  place  in  history  for  ever.  If  this 
humour  of  vanity  could  ever  become  universal,  all  would  be 
over  with  the  Republic.  The  hope  is  in  there  being  true 
patriots  enough  to  keep  their  country  up  to  the  original  mark, 
or  to  bring  it  back  to  the  principles  of  mutual  good  faith  and 
common  liberty  which  saved  it,  in  its  first  feebleness,  from  the 
scoffs  of  the  proud  old  world  of  Europe,  and  which  alone  can 
now  reinstate  it  in  the  cordial  respect  of  the  human  race. 
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— Christian,  402 — Suarez,  404 — Grotius’  innovation,  405 — Justice, 
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407 — the  Toluntarium,  412  —  successors  of  Grotius,  413  —  Dr. 
Phillimore,  415  —  International  Law  the  Criminal  Law  of  States, 
417. 

H 

Harcourt,  Rev.  Leveson  Vernon,  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of 
the  Bi"ht  Hon.  George  Rose,  reviewed,  34.  See  Rose. 

Helper^  H.  R.,  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  reviewed,  545. 

Hind,  H.  Y.,  his  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  through  the  Southern 
Portion  of  Rupert’s  Land,  from  Lake  Superior  to  near  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  &c.,  reviewed,  295. 

Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  t Empire,  par  M.  A.  Thiers,  Vol.  XVIL, 
reviewed,  237. 

Humboldt  and  Varnhagen  von  Ente,  Correspondence  of,  213  — 
extracts  from  Diaries,  216 — Rahel,  219 — ‘Cosmos,’ 222  —  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  the  King,  223 — Bunsen  and  Radowitz,  224 — Humboldt’s 
politics,  228  —  account  of  England,  230  —  letters  about  Kosmos, 
234 — Metternich,  235 — Vienna  Congress,  235. 

I 

Irving,  J.,  his  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  reviewed,  489. 

J 

Alexander,  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  Roxburghshire 
and  adjacent  districts,  reviewed,  489. 

K 

Krapf,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.,  his  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,  reviewed,  295. 

L 

Laurent,  F.,  his  La  Papaut4  et  I’Empire,  reviewed,  104. 

I^hton,  J.  M.,  his  History  of  the  County  of  Fife,  reviewed,  489. 

Lorraine,  union  to  France,  59 — Lorraine  in  1559,  60 — reign  of 
Charles  III.,  61 — Charles  IV.’s  character,  65  —  rupture  with 
France,  66 — Lorraine  ‘bridled,’  69 — return  of  Charles  IV.,  71 
— fresh  rupture,  72 — the  Fronde,  73 — Lorraine  and  Bar  ceded, 
75 — career  of  Charles  V.,  77 — his  son  Leopold  restored,  80 — 
his  policy,  82 — Francis,  84 — Lorraine  annexed,  85 — D’Haus- 
sonville’s  remarks,  ib. 


M 

Maguire,  J.  F.,  his  Rome  and  its  Rulers,  reviewed,  104. 

Maius,  Angelas,  'll  xaXata  eai  {)  eaivn  AtaOifKi}.  Vetus  et  Novum 
Testamentum  ex  antiquissimo  codice  Vaticano  —  and  *H  Kaivn 
AtaOiicti.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  vetustissimo  codice  Vaticano, 
reviewed,  256.  See  Vatican  Codex. 

Mann,  Dr.  R.  J.,  his  Colony  of  Natal,  reviewed,  295. 

Mill,  j.,  his  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  reviewed,  266. 
Muller,  Max,  his  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  361. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.  I.,  his  Siluria,  reviewed,  87  —  his  Geological 
Structure  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  reviewed,  87. 
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N 

Note  Circulaire  adressu'par  le  Gouvernement 'des  Romagn^s  k  ees 
Agents  k  I’Etrangcr,  reviewed,  104. 

P 

Pape,  le,  et  le  Congres,  reviewed,  104. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  104  — political  functions  of  Bishop  of  Rome 
while  subservient  to  the  Empire,  105  —  donation  of  Charlemagne, 
109  —  Gregory  VI L,  110  —  donation,  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
112 — temporal  aggrandisement,  113 — the  charier  of  Rodolph 
the  real  foundation  of  the  Papal  power,  114  —  Avignon  popes, 
115  —  Clement  VII.,  120  —  war  with  Florence,  i5.  —  rights  sup¬ 
pressed,  121  —  Duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino  annexed,  122  — 
Rome’s  title  never  recognised  as  having  any  spiritual  sanction,  123 
—  effect  of  the  temporal  dominion,  127  —  opinion  of  the  people, 
129  —  indivisibility  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  a  fiction, 
132. 

Paterson,  James,  his  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr,  reviewe<l,  489. 
Phillimore,  Dr.  R.,  his  Commentaries  on  International  Law,  re¬ 
viewed,  386. 

Pratt,  Rev.  J.  B.,  his  Buchan,  reviewed,  489. 

R 

Robinson,  Dr.  E.,  his  Latin  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  re¬ 
viewed,  423. 

Rose,  George,  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of,  34  —  the  Coalition 
Government,  35 — joins  Pitt,  36  —  Lord  Percy’s  letter,  ib. — 
French  aggression  upon  Holland,  37  —  Lord  Grenville’s  despatch, 
ib.  —  The  Catholic  question  in  1801,  39  — Pitt’s  opinion  of  a 
Suee  Canal,  43  —  negotiations  with  Addington,  44  —  Pitt’s  se¬ 
cond  administration,  t5.  —  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville,  45  —  Rose’s 
reflections,  ib.  —  Rose’s  conversations  with  the  King,  46  —  Rose’s 
character  of  Pitt,  51  —  Administration  of  1806,  53  —  duel  be¬ 
tween  Castlereagh  and  Canning,  54  —  Perceval,  55  —  Rose’s 
conduct,  57. 

Russia  and  Serf-Emancipation,  175 — ^Prince  Dolgoroukow’s  view  of 
the  Russia  of  to-day,  177 — falsification  of  the  aspect  of  Russian 
polity,  178 — administration  of  justice,  180— military  courts,  182 
— the  Senate,  183 — system  on  which  public  business  is  conducted, 
,  186 — military  administration,  187 — monetary  crisis,  189 — serfs 
and  Temperance  Societies,  192 — institution  of  Russian  serfage, 
197 — Catherine  and  Alexander  I.,  198 — Nicholas’s  ukase  of  1842, 
201— Shirley  Brook’s  account,  202 — Alexander  H.’s  proclamation, 
203— conditions  of  emancipation,  205 — views  of  Wolowska,  207 — 
Tourgueneff,  208 — Dolgoroukow,  210. 

Russland  unter  Alexander  II.,  Nicolajewitsch,  reviewed,  175. 

S 

Sandford,  J.  L.,  his  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
reviewed,  460. 
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Sanskrit  Literature,  ancient,  361 — Vedas,  ib. — Sutra  period,  367 — 
Cbhandas,  368 — <{ranimatical  science,  369 — classification  of  Veda 
literature,  S73^tJpani8had8,  374 — probable  era  of  tbe  Brabmanas, 
375 — Mantra  period,  376 — condition  of  society,  380 — religion, 
382. 

Scheffer,  Ary,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of,  161 — ^his  artistic  rank,  ib. — 
conspiracies,  164 — Mrs.  Grote’s  account  of  him  in  the  ‘  three  glo¬ 
rious  days,’  ib. — attachment  to  the  Orleans  family,  166— Princess 
Marie,  167 — regret  at  the  coup  d’etat,  170 — his  works,  172. 

Scottish  County  Histories',  489 — Sir  R.  Sibbald,  ib. — Sir  R.  Gdl'don, 
491 — Scotstarvet,  i5.— first  Scotch  map,  492 — Sibbald’s  ‘  History 
of  Fife,’  494 — Leighton’s  Fife,  495— Jeffrey’s  Roxburghshire,  498 
— Pictish  controversy,  501 — Flemish  colonisation,  503 — Sheriffdom 
of  Roxburgh,  504^-^roners,  506 — ecclesiastical  antiquities,  507 
— disappearance  of  Jedburgh,  511 — ^gipsies  of  Yetholm,  512 — 
Irving’s  Dumbartonshire,  513 — Roman  engineering,  516 — Card- 
ross  Household  Book,  517 — Dumbarton,  518 — ‘Bonhill  Genealo¬ 
gies,’  520 — McAulay,  521  —  Pratt’s  Buchan,  522  —  ‘Sands  of 
Forvee,’  523 — Fraserburgh,  524 — recent  discovery,  525. 

Secret  Voting  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  266 — Mill  on  ballot,  ih. 
— practical  results  of  secret  voting,  268 — right  of  scrutiny,  274 — 
ballot  disposed  of  by  imperfect  syllogisms,  279  —  example  of 
America,  283— Australia  and  France,  285 — Parliamentary  Reform, 
288 — Sir  John  Walsh’s  retrospect,  ib. — ^Lord  John  Russell’s  dis¬ 
cernment,  289 — fate  of  the  Reform  Bill,  291. 

Sheahan,  J.  W.,  his  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  reviewed,  545. 

Sibbald,  Sir  R.,  his  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  of  the  Sheriffdoms 
of  Fife  and  Kinross,  &c.,  reviewed,  489. 

Sinclair,  John,  Master  of,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Insurrection  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1715,  reviewed,  332  —  the  ’15,  333  —  Sinclair’s  chronicle, 
334  —  Earl  of  Mar,  337  —  Ker  of  Kersland,  346  —  Lovat  and 
the  Covenanters,  349  —  Rob  Roy,  350  —  Sir  John  Maclean,  351 

—  Lord  Breadalbane,  352  —  ‘Old  Rag,’ 353 — Lord  Duffus,  354 

—  Jacobite  army,  356. 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  his  Dictionary  of  tbe  Bible,  reviewed,  423. 

Sumner,  Hon.  C.,  his  Speech  on  Admission  of  Kansas  as  a  Free 
State,  545. 


T 

Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  237 — ‘  natural  fron¬ 
tiers,’  240 — arrangements  of  1814,  245 — negotiation  of  Frankfort, 
246— conferences  of  Chatillon,  250 — Thiers’  aspirations,  255. 

Tourgueneff,  N.,  La  Russia  et  les  Russes,  and  Un  Dernier  Mot  sur 
^Emancipation  des  Serfs  en  Russie,  reviewed,  175. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  for  1857 — 1859, 
reviewed,  295. 


U 

United  States  under  Buchanan,  545 — Oregon  question,  547 — Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Law,  549 — Dred  Scott’s  case,  ib. — corruption  of  the 
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Democrats,  552 — results  of  Buchanan’s  declaration  on  Scott’s  case, 
554 — Kansas,  557 — Mr.  Douglas,  559 — Slare-tradC,  560 — inten(ted 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  563 — Walker  and  Nicaragua,  566 — San  Juan, 
567  —  Mr.  Grattan  on  the  North-eastern  ^undarj,  ib.  —  Mr. 
Helper,  568--relative  position  of  the  States,  569-^lection  of 
Speaker,  571 — Harper’s  Feny  Insurrection,  572 — condition  of  the 
countrj,  574 — Everett’s  oration,  575 — state  of  Slave  States,  677— 
prospects  of  new  President,  579. 

•  V  •* 

VtUica*  Codex,  256 — history  of,  257 — Sepulveda,  ib. — Roman  edi¬ 
tion  of  1586,  260 — Collations,  *5.— Mai’s  edition,  261 — Yercol- 
lone’s  account  of,  263 — MS.  found  at  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf, 
265. 

Vangkan^  Dr.  R.,  his  Bevcdutions  in  English  History,  reviewed, 
136. 

Vog^,  Dr.  E.,  his  Travels  in  Central  Africa,  reviewed,  295. 

Vogni,  Comte  Melchior  de,  his  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  reviewed, 
423. 


Wahh,  Sir  J.,  Practical  Results  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  re¬ 
viewed,  266. 

Wkeweli,  Dr.  W.,  his  edition  of  Orotius’  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paeis, 
reviewed,  386. 

Williams,  Gteorge,  his  Holy  City,  reviewed,  423.  ’ 

fViUis,  ^  Architectural  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnl- 
chre,  reviewed,  423. 

Wintlmo,  Dr.  Forbes,  his  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  reviewed, 
526. 

Wolowski,  M.  L.,  La  Question  du  Servage  en  Russie,  reviewed,  175. 
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